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PREFACE 


A sJ^rSOTETCiENT book requites no Preface, still less 
do^ i^^^d an apology. It is my misfortune that this 
to require both. 

apology. I am quite aware that I have altered 
a weil-l^id^' phrase in using it as my title ; and that it 
shoul(|;i*J»/“ wise ” saws and not “ old ” saws that are 
4Sbni(^|dv with “modem instances.” But while I have 
fey irretentions to wisdom, 1 can at least advance some 
claini^ age ; and many of the themes with which I deal 
art lu^ciently old to justify their right to a familiar 
nntiqtSil^.: ; 

, There is, I fear, much repetition in these pages, and 
J^ere is- certainly some lack of connection and unity. My 
desire, however, has been to illustrate modem ques- 
ancient examples — especially in the region of 
'dyaibill^^^^us I have made a study of Brieux in close 
coim^idn V^h a study of Euripides, and have contrasted 
arid cbmpar^ Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts with the great plays 
of iEschylps. An inquiry into the conditions and limita- 
tions ‘of Dramatic Realism is perhaps the most substantive 
of my aims in thi? book, which also includes some purely 
historical essays. 

W. L. C. 
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liniction of names is not arbitrary or paradoxical. 
*‘icgreat deal of ^schylus in Mr. Thomas Hardy — 
f' ruggedness, austerity, elevation, a definite 
scheme at the back of all his creations and 

P “ 6f;,Wgh-sounding rhetoric and occasional poetry. 

A® jpoet*, to be sure, Mr. Hardy is manifestly inferior to 
wrote some lines of unforgettable beauty 
''l^ %eU. as strength. He is also inferior as a dramatic 
^,^ist, for ^schylus’s Oresteian trilogy and his Prometheus 
are among the greatest achievements of drama, 
compared with the biggest work of Shakespeare. 
|BM|j^‘';llardy has bis own qualities of distinction and 
■jfKjw^l ,,attd if he only writes poetry with a conscious effort, 
.'tbon^ in answer to Nature’s stern imperative “ Thou 
sl^t'' be a poet” he had boldly and laboriously 
s^wei^ I will,” he has achieved in The Dynasts a 
'gFfuidiose' exploit which is destined to live. For he has 
the, whole period of the Napoleonic Wars and tried 
iti^' show bow much greater and more successfully borne 
the labour of England in defeating the enemy than 
' '.chrbniclers have been disposed to allow; and in 
Ipo of his task he has shown uf animated pictures 
* |Elnd camps, of seascapes and landscapes, of 
‘ p .and country villages, together with portraits 
sj'bnd common soldiers, kings and peasants — 
j, as it seems to me, a veritable epic of a pro- 
rich in artistic colour and imaginative skill, 
[iVertheless with a certain perversity he has chosen 
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to present in a so-called dramatic form* . Actable 'drkma, 
of course, it is not. It is too cumbrous, top volupninous, 
too disuse. Its three parts, nineteen acts and one htu^dredj 
and thirty scenes, are not constructed a drama with a- 
single interest and a central unity. It is, as Mr- 'Hardy 
himself says, a play intended for mental performance 
and not for the stage." And yet we cannot but retnember 
that when Mr. Granville Harkcr produced selected scenes 
from it at the Kmgsvay Theatre, with Mr. Henry Ainley 
as a kind ol* Master of C cremonics and official intjerptCter, 
The Di/nasis created an atmosphere of its own and produced 
a dramatic clfect, winch none of those who were present 
art' likely to forget. It is a gn^at picec of work, and even 
its “disjecta membra” bear the stamp of a great and 
creative mind. ' ’ 


What, however, I desire to examine is not the poetic or 
dramatic excellence of either ^schylus or Mr. Thopias 
Hardy. It is their iioetie mission, tluar message to the.; 
world. For a poet is not a mere collector of mighty- f 
mouthed harmonics, nor an leolian harp through which the;, 
wimls of Heaven whistle as tliey list. He is a bard, a seer, 
a prophet, who tells us something of an unseen world .to- 
Avhich his imagination enabh^s him to ascend and bring' 
down tidings to us dwellers in the prosaic plains. The . 
same thing is, of course, true of a dramatist; indeed, in v 
some scaises it is more true. In all drama, it is said, there 
is divinity — sometimes, it must be confessed, a little be- 
clouded and disguised when we have to deal with mediocre , 
times, but alwa>'s visible — like lightning flashes across a 
})lack sky — in the great artists. For consider a little. , 
The task of a dramatist is exactly antithetical to that of 
the prit‘st.' The latter s business is to reconcile men to; 
God. God, Goodness, Justice, Mercy are taken for grantee! 
and we must square our conceptions with these primordia 
axioms. But a di:’amatist, with his human interest . an<[ 
preoccupations, starts from the other (md, the m;sin*a sij[^ 
He does not take anything for granted — except the g]^aY 
broad facts of human nature. Hence, observing howjiSiOT! 
are hampered and controlled and frustrated by theii 
passions, or by Avhat we ca^J Destiny, he secs it as hi ^ ' 

business to justify God to men. He must show wh^?^ 
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.th^^ limiting conditions of human activity, how men arc 
lielped^' 6r x^indercd by the laws of Nature. He must 
^ iintorprei the scheme of world-governanec to the piirl)lind 
sons, of men. 

1 Spl&ic dramatists arc more conscious of this missiem : 
some are almost unconscious of it. Nevertheless, it renia ins 
^ in the background of all their work, as something wc‘, at 
*all events, can appreciate as constituting their rank and 
value in world-history. Scarcely any dramatist of the fust 
rank has been a less conscious moralist and preacher than 
^ Shakespeare. And yet how mueli we learn from Shake- 
‘^fepeare’s calm outlook over the world, his dis]nissionaf(‘ 
judgment of men and women, his clear rec'ogmtion that W(^ 
weave'our own fates, and that for ns Destiny is human 
character ! If he makes his pessimist say 

“ As flies to wanton bo\s aio wc to tJie gods. 

They kill us foi tlu n spoil,*’ 

he gives to a more manly character tlu' utleranee : 

“ The fault, ch ar Bjutus, In s not in out stais, 
lu But in ouisohts that we aie uncleilings." 

Goethe was a more self-conscious artist tlian Shakespeare, 
especially in his Favst. Both yEschyliis and Tiiornas 
Hardy are very anxious to explain to us tlu'ir view of the* 
way the world is governed. And sometimes a dramatist 
' will insist on inculcating a patent and obvious moral 
witness Brieux in Les AvmUs and /.ev Tiois Filles de 
M. Dupont and G. B. Shaw in sueh pice(‘s as IVidorvcn" 
Homes and Mrs, Warren^ s Pf of css ion. But to he didactic 
in this urgent and palpable form is to miss sometlung of 
the artist’s serenity and to injure the dnimalie (‘fleet !)> a 
constant uplifting of the schoolmaster s forelinger. We 
go to the drama to listen and think and be silonL : wo do 
' not cherish the prospect of being soundly birched. 

§2 

^^.^schylus and Thomas Hardy are, as I have said, 
/e6nscious artists : they feel th(‘msel\"t's under a real 
'Il^ecessity of accounting for the phantasmagoria of c \isU nee 
accordance with ])rmei))les appealing to inlclhgenee. 
general statement may require some qualification 
we come to deal with our conlemporaiy poet, but 
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with the Greek poet it is abundantly justified. No doubt' 
there was something in the condition of the time, which 
seemed to ncccssilalc a n^construction of man’s attitude 
to the Divine — somclhing which necessarily laid upo)i the^ 
shoulders of Ihoiiglitful men the burden of explanatiol). 
Views about the God or gods were changing, and had to 
be read just ('ll to known facts. Human daily experience 
and rationalised experience, which is science, alike threw' 
doubts on current theology and mythology. A novel ^ 
interpretation Avas urgently rc(iuired to save the old faith, 
or, il* that was impossible, to provide bases for a Aew faith; 
In jJ^schylus’s time tlic Olyminan gods were coming or 
had come into their own, and A\erc replacing the old bar- 
baric deities— mainly earth-dcilies— worshipped with all 
manner of superstitions by the earlier inhabitants of the 
land. For, of course, Zeus and Athena, Apollo and Ares 
anil Hephaestus, Artemis and Ajdiroditc, and the rest were 
not aboriginal, ]:)ut were introduced into Greece as the 
bright creations of an artistic race wliich had got beyond 
the stujiid Avorsliip of stocks and stonqs. Once established 
they had to justify themselves, or rather be justified by 
sueii Jirtists in marble as Pheidias and such artists in verse 
as till* Attic dramatists. Zeus had, it is true, overthrown 
Kronos, but he still had to shinv that he deserved to rule.^ 
It Avas at this point that -^Eschylus took up his burden of 
iuterjiri tat ion, being a deeply religious man, versed in the 
Mysteries, as A\ell as acquainted with the teaching of 
Pytliat»oras.^ Sophocles, his successor, Avas more con-* 
cernid with tmui idealised man. Euripides frankly gave 
up the Avliole business and did not conceal his scorn for the 
Gods, until late in life he aeknoAvledgcd tlie might of the 
ncAver d(*ity, Dionysus, in tJiat strange play The Bacchas* 
But /Esehyliis, as we shall see, was lull of his arduous 
mission, a\ aking with an uncertain hand in the Prometheus , 
Vhictus^ but Avith assured mastery in the Agamemnon and 
the Eumenidts. He Avas a (iod-intoxieated poet. 

Mr. Hardy’s problem is that Avhich weighs upon us all 
in 11 modern Avoild — to reconcile what Science tells uS 
about the Cosmos Avilli the revelations of Christianity.^^, 
IIoAV in a system of things governed by the unalterablCji^ 
re lation of Caus(‘ to Klfeet, antecedent to consequent^ ! 
can AV(‘ find room for a Divine l^rovidcnce ? In a mateyii^r* ' 

* ft * 

* /F]srh^lns non poft.i soiuni, sctl cti.ini Pyihagorcus: SM? 
ticLopimua — Cic , Tast. IL, JO, 23 
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''istic Uttiverse is there any place for a God, especially a God 
who is at once omniscient and omnipotent, infinitely just 
'and inii^ilitely benevolent? It is especially in limes of 
great calamity, the ruin caused by an eaviliqnake 
«or,a pestilence, or the world-wide' sorroAv oi a vast war, 
Ihat wd begin to question the Divine govcrnnicnl ajid ask 
out&elveS' how the wholesale destruelion of youthful life - 
^e'very promise of the future --(*an In* aecouiitc'd for or 
Iharnqioliised witli the notion of an all-powerful God who 
wills the welfare of mankind. Mr. Hardy, as wc* know, 
lias been obsessed bolh m lus uov(‘ls and his long dranialie 
poem l^he Dynasts with lhat great Eiirfipean convulsion, 
the Napoleonic Wars. Indeed, Wessex: and the Napoh'onie 
ciimpaign would be a britf summary of hi'^ mam ml crest, 
his chief preoeeupaiion in his work. If, there fort*, lu* is at 
pains to explain for us in piece aftm* piece tlu* conelusions 
he has airrived at, his philosjiphic estimate* of ultimate 
problems is as pertinent and as import ant in r(*ferenee to 
'the present tremendous eonihet as it is to that wlueh was 
waged by our forefathers a century ago. And what is his 
solution of the problem? It is a inelaneholv confession 
of Nescience and Agnosticism. Like il^schylus, hr* will 
replace an old conception of Godhead by a new one. The 
God we have to recognise, however, is not a Pc*rson, reason- 
able, kindly, paternal, but an Immanent Will, an abstract 
energy which works blindly, ra(*cham(*ally, automatically, 
without intelligence, moving men on its gigtUit jc chcssho.ird 
^as mere pawns and puppets in a game* which it doi's not 
understand but which it pursues unceasingly. K visits 
happen not because they have been forc-ordaincd, but 
purely arbitrarily. Min act not self-impelled, or because 
they will to act. They dance like figures on a string to a 
Jtune set them by a blind Power. 

Such in general outline is the position takeii^uj) by ifie 
two poets — the one a scientilic agnoslie of liie mod(*rn 


type, the other a philosopliic advocate of the gods. Both, 
.♦^confronted by similar problems, aeeepl y: as tlicir problem 
Justify the ways of the (iod or gods to m(*ii, the earlier 
^J^riter by attempting to reform tlic current eoneepiions 
"’ of the Godhead, the other by frankly denying intc Ihgence, 
'pity, ''"providence to that blind but extremely active force 
he calls the Immanent Will. If yEsehyhis gives 
$ cfousolation to his listeners troubled with the enigma of 
suffering in a God-ordained world, Mr. Thomas 

» V t 
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» f <’*• *^1, 

i ;• t 

Hardy cuts the Gordian knot by denying that 
is God-ordained. The first is occupied primarily with an , 
ethical question; tlu' second witli a scientific q;aei^ti<^n# 
What, asks Mr. Hardy, is the ultimate fact .aboU^^ the ' 
world ? and h(‘ answers that in final analysis it is 
into Force, Energ\, Will. But iEschylus’s q^tiOw ‘fe,, 
dill'eri lit. Is the world, as we know it, construe^ and^^ 
ordered (»n lines ^hieh appeal to human reason?- acs,.lia\ 
answers. Zeus or th(‘ Godhead cares for Justice, Goodness,^ 
and Truth. He punishes wrong-doing even to the third 
generation. Huin, destruction, death arc due to metffe.; 
sins — to their pride, their audacity, their arrogant infjolence. 

In il^sehylus’s time the Olympian gods had, as we'^llave 
said, come into their own. It must not be imagmed that^ 
Ihey wer(‘ ])riinitiv(‘ deities, for (ireeee originally worshipped 
niiicli ruder and baibarous powers, archaic objects of 
reverence like saend stones or trees or certain animals. 
Wluii the Aelaeans came elowii freim the north they 
brought the'ir gods with them anel established them on 
Mount 01\ minis in Thessaly. Zeus, primarily an air-god*' 
and the rest of his company were nevi^r said to have- 
er(*ated the woilel : no, like the men whose highest aspirar 
tion they represented, they WTre coneiuereirs, they took 
possession oi* the hind and inaele the original inhabitants* 
captive's. Behind the bright figures of the Olympians there 
is always a elark backgromiel of semiething crude and 
immature aiiel savagt', wliieh tlu'y luiel overthrown. The 
Ge>els fought the* Titans. Zeus gaine'el his ascendancy by , 
killing Kroiios, just as a still more primitive deity, Uranus, 
hael been put emt eif the way by his successor. In t)iis 
fashion was pictured the change which hael come over the^ 
land when brute powe^rs, teigethe'r with bloody rites of 
sacrifice, were replaced bv intelligent, ratiemal agencies, 
made at’te'r tlie fa^hiein of men, it is true, but of idealised, 
men. To some' extent the Hellenic Pantheon was 
lite rary ereatie)a, wdiieli w^c attribute to the times 
Pe isistratus and te) the' eemseious literary work of 
and Hesiod. But it was equally a creation of sculptUm 
and plastic art, Pheidias and his associates 
iiiagnifieent outlines the objects which the Greeks^Jlv^^ 
bidden to w^orship. Mythology, based on local 
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tpe divine annals of Heaven and its rulers. If 
fever^ theology was palpably constiucted by men ami boic 
obvipijaf trades of its human woikmanship, it was the 
It was flamed to make the world mklhnible, 
il^ijtipirpvfe ip.oral conceptions, and to seivc as the n e()i>iiis( d 
Of the Greek state or polls But biiiif? an ailiheial 
ettticturo it eventually jieiisheel —bee luse it was "" human, 
tbo htoian/’ It died of its \civ hum ineness ^ 

^^cnylus, like the diamalisls who sueceedeel him 
.^ransacked the mjths loi the subjeets ot his plays, but bcmcf 
a man of lofty aiul pious mmd he usually tiied to hit the 
'stories to his own hii^h level Inevitably, howivn, he 
found the details eif the mvths ehshmi» witli his own moial 
and religious conceptions, and hence it bee amt liis task to 
fd^onalise, not so much the tables themselves, as the 
/ieductions which men weie in tiu habit ol di iwiu^ lieim 
them. His was tssentiallv a hue il and Ihe elieniises 
of his plays, in v\hith he fxivc his l>iie il e ijiae iLv lull plav, 
became sometimes, not ihe eemmieiils ol i s\mpitliLUe 
observer, but phileisopliieal essivs teiiiched with emotion 
Whether he was a r>tha£»eucan oi ne)i he was assuieelly 
something of a mjstic wlueh Icnels eolenii to the asscition 
that he was aceused ol levealing some ol Hit sceiets ed the 
mystciies. But i( v^c aie temple el to look upem him is a 
speculative thinker, let us lemembei tint he was also a 
soldier. He and his bieitliei louiylit Jen He 11 is in hei 
struggle with the Persian powei, and when men wiote lus 
epitaph m Sieily, wheie he duel, llu\ siiel not a woiel 
about his diamas oi his pen ti > t he > i e e oi ele el I he glen lous 
fact that he teiok up aims against lus eeimili} s Lexs. And 
probably Aristophane s s intense uhmiatiou ten him was 
^largely due to the tact that he belongcel to the noble tioop 
of Magadcovofiaxai. 

When a thoughtlul man ot this ealibie eltals with 
religious faiths he is little likely to leave them wheic he 
, found them. Thioughout all his pli>s we Imel eonslaiit 
^evidence that the peietic as well as the philosoplue im igimi- 


^on is at woik in dralino with Olympian thcedeioy, hut 
Sror^our purpose in oui elesiie te> diseovei whit he tliought 
Jabput the pimcipal God oi Zeus, twe) eliam is aie eif espe cial 
importance, the Piomclluus Finctus anel the isimmmnon. 
as the mam luteust m Isaiah s jnopheeies is the view 
held about Jahveh, so, too, m a diamatist who has 

1 Sftft Prftf CtiIIu if. Mnrr^ivV Fni/,i Stages of GieiL Religion, c u 
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some of tlic qualities of Isaiali, the main intqrfesi^ is the 
portraiture and conception of Zeus. 


§ t 

Tlie Ptomeihcus is as broad in its conception and as 
pregnant in its lessons as the Hebraic Book of Job.’’ It ^ 
must be rem(‘mlK‘r(‘d that the play which wc possess is 
one of a probabh' lrilo«y ; it deals with the Titan enchained. 
’Hie two other menib(*rs of the trilogy were called The i 
Fii (-bearer (11 viifiono^). and Pyomdheus Unbound (Xvdiievo^)* 
Probal)lv the “■ lire-lu arer " was eoneerned with the theft 
of tire from ll(‘a\en, and came first. Then followed the 
pla> which has been ])i( served, tlie Prometheus Vinctus 
(dta/aoT/yc), and to that succeeded m its turn the play pf 
release and KToneilialion.^ Viewing the trilogy in its 
com])letciK ss, we se<‘ that it is, like Job, a drama of' 
himiaii relations lo tlie divine. Man’s free will as against 
God’s omnipotenei ; man’s revolt against the arbitrariness 
of th(‘ DiMiie Rule; man’s justifieation on the score of 
((puly and ri a son able ness as against such a theory of 
depdidcnice as is mvolveel in the doctrine of the potter 
and his clay — sueli are some of the points involved. 
Prometheus, tlie blameless bcMieiaetor of the human race 
(to whom he cave the iik stimable boon of fire), victimised 
and perse cuifd by the Oljmpian ruler, bears a colourable 
resemblance to Job, a just and innocent man, plagued and 
tormentc d b\ tiu* arbitiarv will of ll(‘aven in order that his 
rectitude might b(‘ proved t() be disinterested. In the long- 
run both Job and Piometluus receive compensation and) 
are rc stoic d to ihcir dignith's, but only after a wearisome 
period of phvsieal tcndurc' and menial and moral suffering. 
Or are we altogether wrong in such an analogy, and did 
ifl^schylus inc'an to r('])r(scnt in his hero an arrogant 
areh-rebd instead of a sulfering saint? Is he a martyr or 
Milton’s Satan? 

Let us look at the data before' us in order to answer^ 
this epustion. We will assume that the first play of the,^ 
trilogy represented the theft (d‘ lire. Zeus and the 
Olympians were involved in a tremendous warfare with thp 
Titans. Promcthcij'., himself a Titan (whose name meat3i& 

^ riii^ IS 1 think, X\w iiiitui.il order. Other Ihcories cither place tlifirf 
Uuptf>6pui h-t, or assume that /Ebchylus coraiJctcd on this occasiou 
two 3 , not three. 
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^ forethoii^ht), sided with Zeus, and demonstrated to him 
• that not force but stratagem and cleverness would win 
the d^y* Having thus earned the gratitude of tlu (iod by 
enabling him to win, the Titan, graved to tlu^ soul at 
^^jseeiiltg the wretched lot of human beings, slob' (in' in a 
jholldW reed (fire was the prerogative of Ilepluestus), and 
Nhut: bestowed the most precious of all boons, the source 
^of all inventions and a very mstnmieut of civilisalion, on 
the miserable inhabilaiils of (arth. For this acl of bene- 
ficent larceny the Tdau is condenuK'd to a severe pi iialty. 
.Zeus ordains tliat he sludl ri'uuun bound in chains on a 
.desolate rock until -inch tune as ho bows Ins head bcdoie 
the sovereignty of the Olvm])ian and confessc's Ins fault. 
iWe see him, thc'refoie, al tin ojn mug of our pla> the 
^second of the trilogy fastemd bv non rivels to Ins roek 
and calling heaven and earlli and sea to wilncss lo the 
injustice of his ease. Notiei' in passing how singular this 
^drama is in its inunobililv. Dianui means action, whereas 
here there is inaction. Fuomclhcns uinaius fastened to 
his rock until the v''iTy close, whin he and the rock arc 
swallowed up in chaos, and the wliolc play is, as it were, 
immobilised wdth him. 

But we arc not left in much doubt as to the due disposal 
of our sympathies. I will defy anyone to n'ad tln^ Pnme- 
theus Vhiciub without being sorry for the Iuto and (mthii- 
^siastically espousing lus side of the (|narrel. 1'he arrange- 
ments and incielents of the drama maki' this clear. Alter 
j^ephaestus has elone his soiry work and left Piomethens 
bound, the Chorus enteu’s. And of whom does the Choi ns 
consist? Of the elangliters of Oeeuuiis, sea-maidens, 
tender, emotiemul, with words of pily and eonsolalion in 
their mouths, only too anxious to elo the lu‘ro a sinviee 
and in such a huii y to get to him that, as yKschylns epuiintly 
says, they had not hail lime to put on their sa/idals. The 
Oceanide^s are an element eif beanty in the rngged, ini- 
Jfriendly scene, ajipi'aling not only piclorially to tlu* 
(.sympathetic eyes of the spectator, but morally also, inas- 
much as they loyally biave the final catastrophe rather 
|than desert their friend. Oeeaniis himself, when lu eoiiu^s 
^n, mounted on his Jiippogrill, represents caution and 
prudence, for lu' recommends the Titan to make his ])(^iee 
^th Heaven; but he does not sj^iak as an (in my, but 
^leather in the language of common sense and compromise, 
next visitor is the stranac figure of 16, whose presence 
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here is very significant. She is Zeus’s enmy, or rather 
the victim of his despotic will, tormented by gadfly 
because she refused her divine lover s embrace, ahd therO-,, 
fore naturally attracted io Prometheus as a rebel atieeftjli,/ 
a^ninst tyrannical authority. Even Hephaestus, 
mi^ht ^^eli ha\e eonsuhred himself injured by the 
his special privilege, lire, is sorry for Prometheus; -iuid : 
vhen towaids tlie close of ihe drama it is announced that 
yet more terrible siillerin^ js to befall him — for he is to be*^ 
easl down into Hades ami an eaole is to jircy on his liver, 
which is to be pcrpc^lually renewed in order that there may ; 
be (‘Very day a m‘\\ feast we h (‘1 that the poet has with * 
direel int(‘nli(>n so ])oiiraycd Ins lua'o’s fate that we are 
full of compassion for tlu‘ victim, and of indignation ligainst ^ 
bis toi mentor. So far as ibis ])lay is concerned, the Father 
of Gods and M(‘n is depi(‘t(‘d m lurid colours as an unjust « 
and Miulietive bullv, usino bis power ruthlessly in order 
to injure a lul])(r and all\. 

Y( I this eannol repre sent a permanent moexl in JEschylus* , 
He was, as wv kiiow% dewoiit and pious, sincerely anxious 
to brintr into fruitful and benelieemL ivlalion humanity and . 
the (Jodhead. Tlie solution of the enigma is to be found 
in tlie third play oi the trilogy, which has for its subject 
tlie' Deliverance. Henv is Ih’omethciis delivered? We 
liave only a few fragments to guide us, but it is not very 
dillieult to neonstruet the ])iece. Wc discover that 
Prometheus is lu'ought out of Hades and has at his side a 
friend in Heracles a Inmal deseemdant from 16, whose' 
future ])r()geny was foiviohl by the Titan in the earlier 
play. The eagle arrives to carry enit its dreadful task;' 
Heracles puts an arrow on his bow^-string, tjikcs aim, and 
the eagle falls. The jiroeess of reconciliation then proceeds 
apae'c. Prometheus was the possessor of a secret affecting 
the future e^' Zeus. If the (hjel carried out his intention of 
marrying Tlielis, the eluld born of such a union was to 
prove stronger tlian his father, just as Ze‘us himself had** 
proved stronger than Kronos. This secret tlie Titan is, 
now' induced to re\^e‘al — thus adding a newv service to thatj 
which he had originally rendered to the Olympian monarclj,f ? 
Therefore he corns his pardon, and when a substitute 
been found to go down to Hades in his place, he is rcstqpedJ 
to favour and given a siieeial festival in his honour, 

At hens. Throughout the play, apparently, Zeus is portraygjjj 
as in a kindly mood, read}^ to let bygones be bygones. 
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Wtt^it.are we to make of this contrast ? The design of 
i^phylus is tolerably clear. Th(‘ Olympian dyna'^ty has 
to^^ b,e«;^acttablished, taking the place of tlie older, more 
say'^e^^iGrOds, together ^vith their cruel and bloody nles. 

who has killed Kronos, defeats tin* Titans. Hut 
a;^oun|f conqueror, who has succeeded b} force, is not 
give up his drastic melliods wdien fir^l he gets 
the rm$ into his own hands. He is not sullieiiMitly sure 
.of^‘his position. Against any insurgent or rebel he will 
a^t with prompt vadenee : conspirators, whose ultimate 
designs arc not elc‘ar, must hv tr(‘aled as enemies and 
crushed forthwith. This is I he stage of Zeiis\ rule w^hen 
Prometheus sU^als fire for the sake' of maukind. The 
Olympian King will eiulure no possible rivals near lus 
throne and iit oiiee eondemiis th(» friend of nuai to s(*ver(‘ 
punishment. But after a time Z(us\ nudhods change, 
lie has gained the sceurity he desired, his reign is estab- 
lished, and he can tiuTefore aflord to be lenient. He is 
reconciled to Hrojnetheus and foigi\es him. In this daring 
fashion .^Eschylus remodels an olil myth in order to satisfy 
the moral sense. From Zeus the young despot lu^ turns 
our attention to Zeus the more mature ruler of a betten' 
organised Empire, and transforms imiiatient cria^lty into 
reasonable benevolence. Tlu‘ reformed Zius can now be 
an object of reverence and receive the worshij) which i-» 
his due. 

. Let us not say in a hurry tliat such a theory is absurd 
and puerile. I confess that it looks so at first sight— just 
4s though the (ireek poet were trvmg his prentice hand at 
<the interpretation of mythology and leading uj) to a 
hypothesis not only inadecpiate in itself, but disrespectful 
to the Deity. For the idea of growth and developniciii 
may be held to be disrespectful to the Deity. It assumes 
that there avus something lacking in him at the start, so 
that he commenced hi.s career somew^liai less than a (iod 
in order to grow up to the full stature of his Godhead. 
^Zeus, according to the ^Esehylean hypothesis, tiegan with 
^Ojrude views as to the necessity of violent methods in 
iioVerning the world, and subsecpieutly after much profit- 
'P>le experience conceived a more excellent way. Is not 
'such an admission derogatory to the Divine Nature? 

there be degrees of perfection, gradations of oiuni- 
ll^Qtencc and omniscicnee? Curiously enough, howi'vcr, 
^uch the same theory — mutalis mutandis — is to be found 
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in Thomas Hardy. Through nearly all the numerous acts 
and scenes of The Dijuash the Inmianent Will is desQribed 
as proceeding on ils dreary ])alli blindly, unintellrgently* 
mechanically. Its aim is neither Love nor Light* 
all tlie stark pitilessness of the Uneonscious. At the Very' 
end of Ihe drama the (liorus of Pities is allowed to suggest 
a new theory. Is it not ])ossible tliat Fate or Will^ though^ 
it does not possess it originally, may develop Intelligence? 
May not Fonseiousiiess be (‘volvcd out of Unconsciousness, 
as a civilised roller, in the ease of Zeus, was evolved oui of 
a savagt^ despot ? If such a thing wvve possible -^and Mr.^ 
Hardy is clearly of tlie opinion Hint it is not yet-»-^e 
should hav(‘ a bcnelieeiit ri'volution, a new efllorescende, 

Consciousness the Will informino till it fashion all thingS' 
fair!” There is. too, anotlur analogy in a speculative 
theory which lias reeomimiuU‘d itself to thinkers troubled 
with the existence of Evil in a Divinely a2)])ointcd Universe. 
How can God sane! ion Kvil ? One answer is that He does 
not sanction Kvil -that on the eonlrary lie is for ever 
striving against it, slowdy eoiKpiering an obstinate material 
of Unreason and Wickedness and Pam : to which is added 
the corollary that we can help in the struggles each in our 
fashion, by love an^l self-control and sc lf-sacrilice, extending 
the holders of goodness and circumscribing more and more 
the fasl-rec( ding contiiunl of 111. The underlying assump- 
tion here is thal though we can ascribe benevolence to tlie 
Di'ity, we cannot ascribe irresistible ])ower. And this 
being so, w^e pray that (iod's reign may develop and His 
kingdom be gradually (slabhshetl — ‘'Thy woll be done,” 
the process still unaccomplished, though the end be sure* 

§ 

It is timc\ IiowTver, to return from the relatively im- 
mature spcciilalioiis of iEschjlus who being a dramatist 
was more' interi'sted in the psychology of a resisting and 
suffering Titan than in the economy oJ* Heaven which made 
him siilfer — to the ^^ondcrful chorus(*s of the Agamemnon. 
Here v\c have a series of important allirmations on the' 
character of Divine Government, on the relations of men to* 
God, on human responsibility and the ordinances of Fate. 
The statements are not \?ery specific nor very consistent 
we should hardly (*xpcct tJu*m to be, as expounded by ay 
mystical poet in lyrical strains. But if we compare 
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witih thq odes of Pindar, which arc full of such discussions, 
w§ discovct^ that in yEschylus wc have a far stronpfcr and 
cl^sarbt' thinker. Agamemnon belonged lo the house of 
Atteus^^^a^d it was a doomed house ever since the wrong 
by Atreus to his brother Thyestes in serving up to him 
lija horrible repast of his children’s flesh. Tlien enme tlu^ 
!^iDtbne of Agamemnon himself in sacrifleing lus daughter 
' I^&geneia in order Lo get fair winds for his voyage to Troy 
^and Other crimes sueli as a eonepuTor would commit in 
[.l^aOking a capLim'd city. So Agamemnon is killed on his 
.^return home by his \vire (lytMuiu^stra and lur paramour 
)'^gisthus; and a new cry lor \engcan(‘e is raisi'd on b(‘hair 
-of tile murderc'd King. On sl(‘s, Agamemnon’s son, reliirns 
^from a long exik' and puts to death his mother as well as 
S'iEIgisthus. How is the dreadful vendetla to end? How 
;oiGtn Orestes, the matricide, be resiaied from the avenging 
^Furies? Only by divine interposition and a formal trial 
before the Areopagus, when At hems after th(‘ votes ivere 
lequal for punishim'ut and ae(|uiltal, gave her easting vote 
for Orestes, and thr* plague of deaths is stayed. This iu 
brief outline is the story, laising interesting problems in 
metaphysics and theology. 

iEschylus in the lirst eliorus of tlie Agamemnon attacks 
the main problem. What are wc to think of Zeus? lict 
us begin by conceding that no di'finition of Zeus is possible. 
“ Zeus, whoever lu* is,” cries the Cliorus, “ if this name 
pleases him, by this name will I ad(lr(*ss him. For I can 
conjecture no other title save Zcais, if it is right to banish 
foolish imaginings from the mind.” ^ The poet suggests 
that true worship and reverence must be givcai to a supreme 
God, without cneumlK'ring ourselves with mythological 
talcs. Wc lose all tlu* majesly of Godhead if we make a 
human picture of him and construe him to ourselves as 
jealous and partial and inclined to numerous amours. 
That is a man-made God, the work of anthropomorphism. 
"What wc want is a more philosophical conception, neces- 
sarily vague, yet suflieieiit for our faith and our prayer. 
;Moreover, the Godhead is one — one G^d, nut many CJods. 
^’And little as wc know about him, we know at least that he 
4$ a moral force. For he educates man by suffering, teach- 
^ing even the unwilling to be wise by ordaining pain as the 
punishment for evil-doing. It is the law of liis universe 
st^9.t knowledge comes by mclanelioly experience' of sorrow 
1 ^boh. Ag,, lUO et sqq. 
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and suffering. God’s punishment is therefore not Vin- 
dictive : it is educative — opc ning l)liud eyes to the realities 
of tilings. Zeus's purpose^ is to make men better^ 
is th(' nol)le cree d, oulliiud for us in noble language 
first chorus of the Agamemnon, * ^ ’ 

The second chorus starts another problem.^ Is tlh.e 
of Heaven a rrovid(‘nee, well as a ruler? Do the Gods 
care for mortal things? It is impious to doubt jt.* Tc 
believe that the (Jods ar(‘ such as Kpicunis — at a latei 
p(‘rio(l— described tluin, living in their celestial abodea 
unconcerned with huinau affairs, evisting easily be^9.us£ 
unjierturbed with trouble or responsibility, amounts to a 
disb(‘lic*f that they aie (iods at all. If we refuse to aepept 
an atheistical jiosition of Ibis kind, then the only alternative 
is to have failh in the w^ise ordinances of Heaven and' tc 
wait for the issue which JVcnidcnce has decreed. If th^ 


mills of (iod grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small 
Look, for instance, at the cann r of Paris. Idle, debonair, 
effeminate, a lovc'r of beauty, he is the favourite of Aphro- 
dite, and as such amus the love of Hehn, the wife of his>; 
host, ]Men(*laus, and persuad(‘s her to dope with him to <;• 
Troy. Hut does such traitorous work prosper ? Menelaus, ; 
betrayed and forlorn, can find no joy in Art or Life now that ' 
the loved one is gotie, but he gets his due r(‘vengc. Paris 
involves his eitj and himself in utter ruin, and on his 
conseiene(‘ lie's heavy I he* deiom of all the brave men who ^ 
perished in Iiis epiarre*!. Were the Geiels regardless off 
human justice in the de'alh oi' Paris and the fall of Troy? : 

Having settle el this problem! to their satisfaction, the C- 
CJiorus ill tlie'ir tliirel hiieal oele aelelress lliemsdves to an 
(‘epially iinpeirtaiit and diJIieiill epiestiein. It was said by'f? 
men of eild time that God is je*aloiis. He cannot brook the : 
excessive pre)s])eTity e>f men, and if Pedyerates of Samos is! : 
born uneler ;i lucky star, he must pay ce)mp(*nsation for his ^ 
goeiel feirtnne, Avhich, even so, may be rejected of Heaven. .. 
Is it true that greatness and pre)spe*riiy inevitably 
denvn wrath fremi an offended (ieielhead? Such a vieWt 


involves a mistakeii estimate of divine laAvs and utterlyi 
miscemceivTs the true relation of punishment to wrongs, 
doing. “ I alone,” savs the leader of the Chorus, speaking ; 
no doubt tlie mind of il^Aeliylus, “ I alom* am of a differeHtJ 
opinion.'’ ^ It is Sin Avliich is punished, the godless act.? 
The innocent have a fair^iot. Observe that the poet tellj|| 


1 ;Esch. Ag., rt5:>-487. 2 /Eseb., Ag., 750-781. 
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that his own view is smirular, and is not sliai c d 
?t>y^t;h^5p^ultitude. But Ik is suio ol Ins giomid Jt is not 
such, it IS the UKidal cll((l ol piosiKiilv 
bled iii tlu piospcious and v\c ilfh\ in m 
^tdkCh'''lj.minatcly blinds doun Ihc \\ \ ilh lioni (lod. Tlu 
heptage runs thus. Vllliunci buids insole net 
Insolence leads to Tiian> (\il thinos inipi(l\, 
^ai^ihdbd, reeklc ssness - and the eMl in in spmns with Ins 
raoot the altar ol jnstuo. Then conus iNtimsis, appoition 
ptog to each man tlu lot Ju de selves, aiul tluieloie ovei- 
^h^hning the confident nine i with luin. Vnd so iL 
^liap|>ens that we.illhv halls in which deli.nue and piiele 
^attd houi^dlcss ooiue il len^nau nothajipv. Juslue shines 
^iH^poOr men’s lionus and has ne> i(t»aid loi we ilth. Ciold 
is wrongly slaniped with ])iaise Ml tins is, the poet 
^thinks, boinc out in the Insloi}' ol the ALieidi. 

‘ But ViiOv'uui, in sin j^iown ^u\ 

Mul vil( nun b ii i < bild it I n tli 
Lilvc lu I m n inu in lust v (hi th 
Oi soon oi 1 il( wlu II (1 uviis h( j il 

‘ Ye 1 , uul i biotlui liend whom none 
Miy (()[)( witli impioii Ihidihood 
Bln L( 111 Ls tw nn o ( 1 home s th it biood 
And Id e then dun t leh demon sou 

Iiismole fouled huts doth fii tin shme 
On Mituoiis h\es lu slilihith mih d 
1 lom ('old til k( d h dis lud h inds ili hie d 
She tiiiiis he 1 with i\eited evue 

“ A g;iu st she is of e le h |»iii oul 

Mu on tlu uowei ot we illh lool s down, 

With dl itN hise eoiu ot le nowii 
bhc f'Uideth ill tliiiij's to llu ii ^^ei il ^ 


This IS the clean si vmdieatieni ol the Dj\in( ]usticc 
^which Aischylus gi\cs us, and it le piesenls the inosl ae life 
1 point of dilleieiicc between him anel a peict like Ah II ndy. 
^For with the modem wnlci, it is pieciselv the i<iiule)m 
rbitrarmess ol tlu Immanent Will, wliudi m jiassigc altci 
>§ssage he emphasises. Il a will is bedh aibiliai> and 
dess, it IS assnitdly unjust in its e liccts. Ol its niedivts 
‘ cannot speak, foi, not being eonsc lenis meitivcs, the > dei 
t)t enter into tlu question. Even the woid aihitiaiy 
aotes a soit of intelligence, and tluitlou, sUictly 

it JEschylaa in Enylibh Fern, Put 111, Aitliiu S V\ ly, p 34 
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speakinjj, cannot be used of the blind purposeless 
At all events, there can be no sufjgcstion of a nice adjUst’ 
ment of punibhnient to erime, for neither punishment' Hot 
crime has any meaning in an irrational universe in vhicl)i 
men are vietjins of Fate. i"* */ *''' 

Oddly enough, howtver, ^\c find in the fourth choidis 0^<i 
the Agamemnon an allusion to Fate which disqt^ets US. 
Fate is deelareil to be greater than Zeus.^ NoW Prpkne-'' 
theus knew that Fate was greater tlian Zeus, because, as is' 
told in the iilay, the hero lield in liis hands a secret deoreu' 
of Fate wliieh would either doom or save the Olympian God,^ 
according as it was obeyed or defied. Hut if Fate is thus 
supreme over tlie Deity, how much more must it be 
supreme <A’er man? And in that case what becomes of 
tlie whole theory of man’s responsibility for his action, 
in virtue of which we call him a sinner or a saint? And 
how can jimiishnunt lx* just in the ease of one who is not 
a free agent ? The se, of course, are the never-ending 
problems which “very tlii'ology must seek to solve. If man 
IS not fr('(‘. why is he punished ? If lie is free, how is his 
liberty of choice related to Divine predestination and fore- 
knowledge? If iEselijIus is not wholly consistent in his 
liundling of the ipiestioii, we <*an at least say that he is not 
more ineonsisteni than the majority of those who have 
speculated on Fate, Free Will. Fore-knowledge Absolute. 
And, so far as the Ai>auicin/)Oit is eoneiriu'd, the poet lays 
no stri'ss on his eloetrine of Fate, It comes in as a casual 
reflection, unrelated to the main philosophical and religious 
theory embodied in the ehoruse’s of the play. 

K . h , A<j., 1025. 
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“ Lcl DIO enjoy llio worUl no loss 
Booauso t-ho all (aiaoling Might 
That fashionod forth ifs lovoliiioss 
Had other aims than niy deliglit.” 

3MM*^Thomas Hardy made his n^putation by a scj*ies of 
1^^' novels, sucli as Far From the Madding Crowd, A Fair 
m lilue Eyes, The Mayor of Casferhridi^e, The Trumpel- 
^ajoTf The Return of the Native, Tess of the JT UrbcrviUes, 
ftnd Jude the Obscure. One at least, led us note in passing*, 
The Trumpet'M ajor, has a background of war — as a matter 
of fact, the Napoleonic ^Var, whicli occu])ics Mr. Hardy 
in The Dynasts. And all of these novels have certain 
marked characteristics which are of the ^ 3 jrcatest siiriiilicaiice 
fai estimating the auUior’s work. There is a love of natural 
phenomena in all their as})cets — the storm, the heath, the 
village; a tenderness for the humbler workers on tlu^ land, 
iSkS well as the yeoman-farmers; a general distaste for 
the fine ladies and gentlemen, Avliom Mr. Hardy cannot 
Sympathise with, and therefore cannot draw; a ciutain 
view of women, drawn with great subtkdy and insight, 
fyhich makes them almost a dicmonic (‘lenient in luiinan 
Affairs, and straiigely diriereiitiates them from Heorg(‘ 
Meredith’s women; and a curious lendeney to make use of 
feoincidence in working out the plots. Apart, howewer, 
pom all these points, which are obvious to most reader's, 
ll^ere is a general atmosphere surrounding the incidents 
phich we often find difficult to breathe; or we may call 
background, a mise’Cn-scene in whicTi the stories arc 
l^imd from which they take a definite colour of sombreness 
Marriag(^s arc unhappy, and it is ecpially 
m^Sppy to remain single; lovers do not me(it at the close 
SKheir long journey of misunderstanding and separation ; 

of happiness proffered to eager lips is ruthlessly 
i^j^^ d away ; the rebel against convention is as much a 

17 
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fnilurc .ns the m.nn or woman wlio humbly accepts cO(nSren'rf. 
lion as a ^Tuidc-; and, a\oiM of all, tlicrc is heard irbWJand * 
a^^ain an (‘cho of ironical lanohU r in Heaven. Jud^w^eHij* 
he accepted ihc obligations of matrimony is 
successful I hail avIk ii h(‘ broke loose from them* 
throuf^houl llu* spoil of unkind Fate — Fate which, 
scribed as JVesideiil of I lie Immortals, only ends^his spor^* 
with lier Ailnni, as a miird(T(‘ss, she dies on the 
Hathslu'ba, iji fV/r front the Maddino Crowds only escap^Sr^^' 
beeausi‘ of lh(‘ moral strength and sanity of Gabriel 
one of the few vigorous and ind(‘]K‘iuh‘nL characters in 
Hardy’s picture^ ^all<Ty. Jt is imjiossible to avoid^ ,the,lf 
impression lhal, in the jinlhors sehenus Ave are all rats 
in a tra]), doonuil to lireak ourselvn‘s against the wires in'^ 
situations from AAliieh there is no esea])(*, victims of a Power ^ 
which has pre di stiiK'd ns from all eternity. In other words, 
Mr. Ilard\\ is a fatalistic* creed, based on philosophic^' 
Nesei(‘nee, a seic iitide belief that the PovA^er at the back of 
things is a blind, pur])osel(‘ss aoeney, to AAdiieh Ave must 
b(‘ ear(‘ful not lo assign Iniman or moral attributes, and 
Avhieh AV(' must be eonU nl Avitli TNIr. Hardy — ^to call “ It/’ 
and never “ Him.” 


§ 1 

Noav it is not e asy for the ordinary man to understand the 
menial d<‘taehinent of the seieiitilie thinkcT. The attitude* 
of cold curiosity, I he exelnsioii of all other interests except 
the desire* for truth, the ri^id emjiloyment of analysis, the 
elear eslimati(ni of tin* relatiA^e values of ^ood and bad 
evidence, the l)uildinG[ up of a eonelusion based on rigorously* 
sifted data- -all these tliinos are uneoiigeiiial to the average 
man, and therefore ap])ear to indicate callousness and in-, 
humanity. The uKijorily of us are apt to look upon the 
Avorld and all that is iu it as they affect ourselves, from aj 
])urely Imman point of Aiew. To regard the cosmos oti 
things as it is in itself, abstracted from the AAay in which* 
luiman beings feel and tliink about it, requires an intelf^ 
leetual clforL based on a d(*nnite logical training. How shalV 
we illustrate this contrast? Early astronomers though^ 
that tlie earth A\as the centre of tlie universe, the stp^ 
moon, and stars cireliij^g round it. Tlien came Copemiciil^ 
Galileo, and tlic rest to pro\c that it Avas the earth wljS(w 
Avas in continuous moveiiicnt, travelling in its orbit rOpgH 
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The change iii attitude revolutionise d asl i on()ni\ . 
f the same way lhoui>hl is u volulionise d wluu, 

of looking upon oui c nth as (U ited h) nuuish i 
^oufiwants and t motions, A\c (aufull\ (xdude ilu Imm m 
fstdt ih stud} ing the (eaishtulion ol tiu woild lush \d 
OXlfc inquiries laeliiling in elilfeient eliue lions I min tIu 
> Ot Self as a eentie ue iie)\\ ol)s(i\e Iiou Ilu uihiie ol 
agS, the vaiious pie^pnties aiiel pout is ol llie woild lull 
PtheiT own mtnnsK e iie ig^, impinge inel le L u})on se nlie nl 

f ^^inoan beings Tlie (iisisl ile oi mind might he deseiiheel 

anthiopoce nil le ilie see one! as eosmoeenhie 
But of ceiuiso il IS elillie nil loi i poe I md impossible loi *i 
amatist te) exe liiele the iiiiman iaeten Ileiwevei mile h i 
♦'^Student of scicnec may siueeiel in ii\elmg his .illenlion 
the uni\(ise ol things ami m ly le lose to eein^iele i man 

? Otherwise than as a ineu item eii element in .i ee'smos 
^arranged fen e)thei e mis lli m m in s s ilisl u lion the el urns 
> of the human i letoi lu lioumt to spt ik Ihiough the voice 
^ of the pent and to timl a potent ulvoe ite m the wiilei ol 
drama. li^iical and elegiu pieces iie tin oiiteoim ol 
strong peisonal feeling, liiim m emotion lings m the c pie , 
the stiong ci\ ol the sidle iing ^oiiJ stiivmg liittlmg 
enduiing, elving ediots thiough and thioiigh eveiv 
passionate tiagidv wlmh evei w is wiittcn Mi IIii(l\, 
despite Ins tlieon e innot, heiwexei imieli lie lues, leniiin 
on the (old, «ibstia(t L\<.1 eil scieme ^Ihe woilel m i\ be 
the scene ed blinel encigies weiikim* it moise le sslv tow iiels 
a goal wc we>i ned ol, but it is t he jiile oils I de ol m in w hie h 
> is of absoilnng ink it si to u> liislen to Ibis liken liom 
^ one of Ml. Ilaitly s peie nis 


OieoiiK ^v( ol III \utomiloii 
Unroris loiis ut oui puns ^ 

Ol ut \vi li\< It minis 

Ot < o(lh( nl (lowiiT\ iitb tn uii md t >e now on 

Ol is it Ihil sonit hif;h PI in tie. tide 
As \t t not undt i stood 
Of [ vil stoiiiicd by (irood 

\Vt tiu foiloiJi !io[x., ovti whuh Aebit \i nu nt stfidt 
S^ete is the pieiblem, envisigcd (piiLe plainly, then oh ned 
l^cpiicitly, liom the human point oL \nw. It ini\ be 
^fature which is spe<iknig, but it is, above till, human n it iiu 
various altcinaiives au se.t out as so miny points on 
H^idh we dcsiic enlighttnment. Aic meu puppets 
SfflW&ug to a tune winch the Automaton sets ^ ()i aic we 
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the poor wraiths and ghosts of what was once fei 
which lias now liopclcssly deteriorated ? 
sounds the voice of lIop(% the last thing left 
box — arc wo the champions of some mighty pi 
purpose', for which we must cheerfully give quI 
only those who come after us may win where v 
Mr. Hardy gives us no answer to these questions; 
old glooms and jiains are still the same.” Blit 
catch in Uk'sc lin(?s is the whisper of that divine dii 
vvhi(;h can never get satisfaction from a purely. 
vi(‘\v of the world, cravdng, as it perpetually docs, 
light and a more comfortabk' assurance. 



§ 2 

There is, in consequence, one reflection which inevitabl^'l 
occurs to the mind. A jioet with dilliculty acquiesces 
soulless lJniv"ors(‘. But what of a dramatist who is con--^ 
fronted by llui pi<*tiirc of a will-less humanity? So far 
Mr. Hardy acce pts the seientilic view of man and womanS 
as mere automata or puppets, so far must he find hiiS 
oecu|)ation gone, or severely attenuated, as a writer of: 
drama. For drama is action, human aidion, and the clash ' 
of wills is, as we know, tlu' essence of tragedy. But what < 
is the value of action Avhi(*li is purposeless, and what is 
the interest of conflicting wills in the absence of independ- 
ence and rc'sponsibility ? In The Dtfuasts Mr. Hardy paints 
for us some extremely vivid and dramatic situations^- 
There' is, for instance, the death of Nelson on board the 
Victorij, the fatal Bussian campaign and the overthrow of 
Napoleon’s hopes, the field of Waterloo with all its wili^. 
confusion and desperate charges, besides many a stirrin^i 
little vig’iettc of lowly lives in Avhiidi eager personalities: 
arc seen with their mingled strength and weakness. Bui 
what is the dramatic value of Nelson as a puppet, Welling^ 
ton and Pitt as automata, Napoleon, himself as a pawn 
the blind gamc^of chess played by the Immanent WiT 
Once or twice'. Najioleon speaks of himself as a mere inste 
mt nt in the hands of Fate, and therci’orc not respohjsiji 
for his actions. But it is only by refusing so to regard f 
that we preserve his significance in the drama. Hap| 
in reading these scenes or seeing them on the stagei.^ 
ignore or forget Mr. Hardy’s own views of their mefi ' 

The human actors in the tragedy appeal to us as 
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ssionatc beings, to whom their real fate is their 
l^&nd who know what they arc cloino- and si rn^v^lin^’ 
^^background of Spirits, sinister and ironic, leaves, 
ibly leaves, ns cold. 

atter of fact, the invention of a Si)irit-woi Id over- 
plsiy is a concession to our weakness — or, 1 
jther say, to our not unnatural human demand, 
clearly would not saiudion such (‘xtravagant 
“tsifas Spirits oT llie Pith's or (dioruscs of the Ye ars, 
y^ee what the author himself says about tliem in the 
jee to The Dyvasts. It was thought proper,” he says, 
fjntrodueej as sn})ernntura1 speedators ol* 1h(‘ terrestrial 
Veertain impersonated abstractions, or Intellige nces, 

[ Spirits. The y are ijitendeel te) be' taken by the re ader 
what they may be wenth as eeintrivance s of the IViney 
rely.” He goes em te) say that we must JioL e'xpe'ct IreiUi 
P^hem a systeniatiseel phileisophy, but he he)pes that “ their 
^utterances may have ene)ngh dramalie plausibility te) pre)- 
ffiwe for them, in the weirels e)f (\)le rielge', ' that willing sns- 
^pension of disbedief for the momeiil which ee)nstitules 
Vpbetic faith.’ ” We may remark in passing that theingh 
['Mr. Hardy warns us against basing a systi'inatiseel j)hilo- 
sophy on w^hal these Spirits say, such philose)phy as wt. 
can extract is so precisely that which wv gather rre)m 
Mr. Hardy’s novels anel pe)cms tJiat we need ne>t lu'sitale Le) 
{ regard it as the authe)r’s own. The only elilTerence is that 
’what was hinted beldre is now put beleire us in an explicit 
;Shape, and that a crecel, which might almeist be calleel 
? Systematised, takes the place of casual reJerences anel 
Jj,i^]lusions. There is no de)ubt, thcrcfe)rc, that wd)at the 
^^ancient Spirit of the Years says is what Mr. Hardy thinks, 
^iWd that the general selie^me aduinbrate'd by these Infelli- 
Ijgfences is the most rease)nablc se)Iulie)n the poet c^m give e>f 
|the mystery of this unintelligible world. 

But why is the Spirit Weirlel introduced at all? The 
iswer is curious and significant. The authe)r feels the; 
it of something like the celestial machinery we lind in 
ler, Virgil, and Milton’s Paradise host. Divine [)(a’son- 
are very useful to the writers of epics, because; the'y 
as “ ready-maele sources or channels of Causation.” In 
^er words, they explain how things happen by linking them 
fcto the exercise of conscious Wills. But Mr. Hardy’s 
le docs not admit conscious volition. Therefore, 
world of Necessity and Automatism, he is driven 
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to devise imaginary shapes which have nothing 
guiding the world on its course, but which 
human feeling or supply human comment. ' 
that the panorama Ave arc invited to survey is 
soulless, and will-h'ss, w(‘ must find consolation in inyiSjl^B 
volatile agencies which are, at all events, lively, 
conscious of Avhat th(‘y arc doing. Indeed, one 
that of the Ih tics —corresponds in some measure,' ai^'t)aS 
author t(*lls us, to the Chorus in a Greek play — the sppctatolii 
idealised and sym{)athctic. All drama craves for 
humanity as we can put into it, and it is because Mr^ Hairdy 


irisliiKdivcly feels this necessity that his actual practife|ft 
The Dfjnasis is better ttian lus theory. Ilis theory is CQ0- 
blooded, but his Chorus of the Pities is warm with hunxail 
interest and feeling. "‘Sunt laerimte re rum ” even in. a 
Monistic scheme of the Universe. 


§ 

It is time, however, to conic to c*loser grips with Mr. 
TInrdy’s sujiernaiural apparatus. The denizens of his 
Olyjui^us, which h(‘ calls the Overworld/’ are the Ancient 
Spirit of the Years, the Spirit of the Pities — each with its 
attendant Chorus— the Shade of the Earth, Spirits Sinister 
and Ironic, with the ir Choruses, Messengers, and Recording 
Angels; while as Zeus, or King of this Divine company, 
the Fii-st or Eundanuntal Energy, is called “ It.” Most 
of these have a specific task. It is the business of the 
Spirit of the Years to c'xplain; of the Spirit of the Pities 
to ask questions and complain; of the Spirits Ironic and 
Sinister to jeer and make satirical remarks. The Shade 
of the Eartli ojktis tlie drama with the (pu*ry, “ What of 
the TminUnent Will and Its designs?” and the Spirit of 
the Years makes answer : 

“ li worltM unconsciously, as heretofore, 

EttTnal Jirtislj'ies in Oircumslaiicc, 

Whose r)attorns, wrought by rajit lesthctic rote. 

Seem in t!iejn«elves Its .single lidlless aim 
And not their con .sequence.’' ^ 

“Why this eternal monotony?” ask the Pities, and 
arc given two possiKie hypotlieses. Either the Will™ 
tired wdtli this world and is occupied with other worf^ 


^ Dynasts, Fore-scene. 



world lost the Will’s ovijjinal watchful oaro owi»}» 
Wti^^^^f^ckedncss of caily uicii who contrived to sever us 
But may not sonic startling event bring 
Qld Providence? No, there is no evidence avail- 
(li^i4'to-,makc us tliink that thoughtful design cither is or 
p^^Swas. part of the scheme. On the contrary, the data 
®(aeia^%p prove that : 


prove 

“ LiI<o a knil.(t‘r drowsed, 
Whoso fingoi'kS play in skillod un mind fill ness, 
Tho Will lias wovoii v\d(Ii an absoiiL hood 


fiince life first w.is : and over will so wvav'o.” ^ 

^hat is a final vcrtlicd, and it is only l(‘lt lor ilu' Pities to 
■urge how inii(*]i Ix ttcr it would l)e lor mankind and the 
'World if, instead of ty raids likii Napoleon, tliey were giiidi'd 
by merciful and peaceful leaders, nu n of di^ej) art in life- 
develbpmeiit,” Put that is appareuily inip()ssi])le. Old 
laws operate yet,” and men’s dyuasli(t and imjuuMal moils 
shape on aeeustomc‘d lines.” And thus in our mehmeholy 
contemporary experience an Ainurath an Aiuurath succeeds, 
and Napoleon is follow(‘d by Kaiser Wilhelm, 

It cannot b(i deiiiid thai this is a dre nry prospect, nor 
that our author is one of the most dispassionate of obscu’vers. 
He often strikes the roadiT as being only coldly iiitcTcsted 
in his themes, like his Spirit of the Years, who, when he 
regards dynastic and imjierial ambitious, declares, ‘‘ I care 
not how they shape or what they be.” Curiosity, perhaps, 
is his chief eliaraetcristic — a keen seieutilu? curiosity which 
accepts the eonelusioiis to which his logic drive's him without 
faltering, llis attitude to women is significant in this 
regard. On the whole, I think it may be saiel that 
Mr. Hardy is an aj^dogist fe^r we)men, but that doe'S not pre- 
vent him from being cruel in his analysis. He; looks upon 
woman in her humours, meioels, and vagaries as^)eing in an 
especial degree an instrument through which Fate; works 
out its schemes. Fate is, as it were;, incarnated in Ikt. 
Complicated questiems e)F sex arc intensely interesliug to 
j7Mr. Hardy; the elilficultie'S of the marrirel state are harpe;ei 
^jupon with almost wearisome iteratieiu in most e)f his novels. 
^,^ut he draws his pictures without pity; his curiosity is 
|usually frigid, and sometimes almost morbiel. To a mind 
Ifike his, therefore, a liugc elraina like the struggle of England 
i^ainst Napoleon is not re;gardcd as a battle-royal between 

^ Dynasts, Forc-sceno. 
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rival wills and competing? ambitions, with various .] ^ 

in which strcngtii and weakness, passion and 
their appeal to our sensiiive sympathy; but a ] 
game of celestial chess in which the Immanent 
its blind moves without preseieuec or purpose, J 
beings are hcli)l(\ss pawns or counters pushed 
thither as ehauee— which is Fate — directs. Look,' 
stage dirc'ction which Mr. Hardy gives us from 
time, as if to remind us of the true inwardness 
drama : 

The nether sky opens, and Europe is diseloseid^a^lli 
prone and emaeiah'd figure, the Alps shaping like a ][)afek^ 
bone, and the branching mountain-chains like ribs, tiip 
peninsular plateau of Spain forming a head. . , . 
point of view then sinks downwards through space and 
draws near to the surface of the perturbed countries, where 
the peoples, distressed by events which they did not cause, 
arc seen wri filing, eiawling, heaving, and vdbrating in their 
various eiti(‘s and nationalities, ... A new and pene- 
trating light dc'seends on the speetade, enduing men and 
things with a seeming transparency, and exhibiting as one 
organism the anatomy of life and movement in all humanity 
and vitalised matter included in the display.” The Spirit 
of the Pities, looking at the scene, discerns certain waves 
“ like winds grown visible,” twining and serpentining, and 
rc'traeting thrc'ads like gossamers, which bear men s forms 
on their ('oils. These, says the Spirit of the Years, are 
librils, veins, will-tissues, nerves, and ])uls(\s of the one 
Immaneuf \>'ill, “ evolving always that it wots not of.” 
Men think their deeds self-done; they fancy that they are 
acting in fn'cdom. In icality they are but "" atoms oi 
the One, labouring through all, divisible from none.” 


§ 4 

We may shiver at so inhuman a creed, but it docs not 
overwhelm us, because as man is always and everywhere 
better than the ^tenets he professes to hold, so, too, 
Mr. Hardy is far more clement than his doctrine of the 
Immanent Will. The essential disadvantage of an abstrapl 
system of purposeless activity, which is to get rid of humaiQ 
volition and, indeed, destroy the reality of human bcin^ 
thcmsch'^es, is that no one can believe in it for more th^ 
a few minutes together — and then only in a severely logic^ 
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I ily experience is too strong Tor us, and ordinary 
'with our friends seems to give the lie to our 
eory. For we sec men acting under the impres- 
ley are responsible for their acts, and we ot)scrvc 
hments inflicted on the assnnipiion that the 
•an sin against the light. It is a natural inlerencc 
inch as all life, social and political, is based on 
ition that men are fric' agi‘nls, we cannot be 
if we talv(‘ for granled the existence of real 
, centres of force* and in essence inde^peudent. 
SyjjJJVJously, then, it retpiires a. strong and sustained effort 
l^^-'b'elieve that all these* e‘videiu*e‘s e)!' life are illusions, and 
nothing really juewes l)ut a blind and irratiemal 
libimanent Will. Aiiel if this is the ease' with the* orelinary 
irrian^ still me)re must it, be* so with the elramatist. For he, 
as we have already saiel, is spe‘e*ially (‘e>nt^e'nu‘d with human 
action and with the griefs anel joys e)f seir-eonse*ie)US 
sonalities — all e)f Avhich tumble* into tioI hingne‘ss if e)nly 
the One exists or move s. Anel here*, e)uee more, wc may 
illustrate the point by a refe'irnce to yEschylus, Avhe) was 
no more consistent with the demands of his lofty theory 
than other pe)e‘ts anel j)hilose)phe‘rs. ^Ve have seen that 
sometimes he suggvsts that Fate is highe*r tluin Zeus, anel 
if that be so the whole e)f his creed e)f a bcne'lieent Pre)vidence 


falls to the? grounel. There can be no Pre)vielence if the 
God is overruleel by a coldly omnipotent Destiny. Ariel in 
a fragment from an unkne)wn play e)f his, the Ilcliadcs, 
wc have a still more stai’tling the*ory. Ze us,” he? says, 
“is the icthew, the earth, the sky; Zeus is e?verything 
that exists, anel still greater than these.” ^ This is the 
thee)ry of Pantheism ; and it not emly makes human liberty 
impossible, bnl it absolutely upseds all that .Ese?hylus has 
told us elscwhei’c abemt a Zeus who is the seai^of Krenios 
and the last arrived of the masters of the worlelf 


§ 5 

It is interesting, as a matter of fact, to observe how here 
iBJid there in the ceiurse of 21ie Dynasts Mr. IFaiely gives 
indications and suggestions of dissatisfaction with his 

^ Zei;s eVrii/ al9T}p, Zevs Si 77}, Zeuj 5 ’ oupavds, 

Zews roi ra Trai'Ta, twi'S* uneprepoy. 

treatise of Philodcmus, found at Herculaneum, gives us the title of the 
pby in which these verses are found. 



scientific doctrine' of tlic One. It is the Choras '"aiidlthe^ 
Spirit of tile Tilies — nntnnilly enough — which 
liuinan cry. Surveying tlic course of action froii[i>'|lnei)c 
privileged sinndpoini, they see the melancholy, tfaWdj 
of the war, and cry out with Othello, The pity 
pity of it, lago.” Tlu ir usual attitude is to disfeH^e 
the grim irony of a Will which knows Jiot what it 
or, at all evc'iils, to hope! for some alleviation of the 
decrees of destiny. 


“ This tal(^ of Will 

And Life’s impulsion hy Jiicogiiisaiico 
1 cjiiiriot- take.” 


■ ■ ■ •■I 


they say in Act I., Sc. 0; and later on, in Act V., Sc. 
they sympathise with what Sophocles put in the mouth 
of Ilyilus {TrachinuL\ 12()(i”72), when tic' arraigned the 
Gods for their treatment of Hercules. The Chorus adds, 
a litlle farther on : 


‘‘ Why make life debtor when it did not buy ? 

In such criticisms the point is the injustice of a system 
whi(*h after creating human life makes it so helpless and 
so enslaved. In Act I., Sc. G, the criticism is pushed 
home by laying stress on human sensitiveness. It was 
bad enough to ordain I hat men should be born into slavery, 
but it is worse when we remember that these hapless 
creatures are sentient. Surely it must be a Haw in Nature s 
handiwork that ]nippets, driven hither and thither by 
forces entirely independ{*nt of their volition, should also 
be capable of acute feeling. So in Act IV., Sc. 5, the 
significant admission is made that “ It (the Will) docs not 
(juite play the ga.ni(*.'’ If the Will must play with puppets, 
then by all means let these puj)pets be merely mechanical 
toys. To use tlu'in as pawms, and yet endow tJicm with a 
sensitive consciousness, is to act the part of a bully liking 
to inflict pain. Wretched men, being helpless, are allowed 
to recognise their helplessness and thus endure a crueller 
punishment. The slave has all th(' added misery of 
knowing that he is a slave. He is in chains and powerless," 
but nut permitted to^remain a soulless dupe. That is li' 
strong impf'aehmcnt of the Immortal Energy, which tako^ 
the place of God in Mr. Hardy’s system. The only answ^; 
is that it knows not what it is doing. 
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[S' it true that it knows not what it is doina* ? Can- 


now and again, some signs of actual malc- 
S®ce? We remember tlie end ol’ T'ess of the IJ IJrbrr- 
i?S|Y5vhere a rehirenee is made to tJie President of tlie 
liprtals.” He is said to have finished liis sport with 
when she finally ends her unhappy life on th(* 
l&ld, just as thougli he took a pleasure in tormenting 
^And, indexed, throughout the novc'l wo camiot but leel 
;ij|^$,t' the poor heroine is hardly allowed a decent chance, 
>^fld'*that the author piles sulTering on suffering as thougli to 
Ihjilhg home to our conseiousness tliat Tess and tlu^ wonu;n 
^ke her are born uudi r an unlucky star. \\c rc'volt from 
the picture as too lieavily charged with gloom; we resent 
the doom of tlu' heroine as unjust and unnatural. If, 
however, we take the book at its surface value, we cannot 
escape the impression that theni is something very like 
malice in the ordinances of Pat(‘. Tliis is Avhat the Spirit 
of the Pities feels when in The Dtjnasts it is witnessing the 
suffering of the poor mad Knglisb King (Act VI., Sc. 4). 
One might almost think, it seems to suggivst, that ironical 
malice has prcjsidc'd over the creation of the world, that 
men had been created as a jest and scoffed at whe^n they 
suffer. Put here the answan* conic s at once, whether we 
accept it or no. TJu^ Will is not conscious; it has no 
intelligence. It is immaliced, unimjiassioned, nescient 
Will,” and therefore it is im[)ossible that it sliould enact 
the role of an lago. Tlie One escapes criticism because' 
it is an “ It ” and Jiot a “ Ilci.” 


§ « 

But later on we get a veritable cri da cwiir. Wlu'u I he 
unseen watchers observe the unhappy king lyll into one 
of his paroxysms, the more sympathetic among th(*m 
cannot restrain their anguish. And it takc's a signifi(;ant 
form. The Spirit of the Pities feels that the sorrow and 
desedation of the w^orld arc unbearable, unless bc^hind the 
piteous spectacle there is some Being Ibo whom humanity 
may make appeal. The Universe must have some pre- 
,, siding Deity — not an unconscious Will, but a conscious 
Person, warm with love and tenderness. 

“ Something witliiii me aches to |>ray. 

To some great Heart Ck) take away. 

This evil day, tliis evil day ! ” 



The mocking reply comes swift and deadly : 

“ FTa, ha. 'J'Jiat’s <;oo(l. He’ll pray to It ! 
liiil when* do Its compassions sit, 

And w lie re abides the heart of Tt ? ” 

Nevertheless, the S])irit is not abashed or deterred 

Mock on ! mock on ! Yet T'll go pray 
To sonu* ( Jreat Heart, who ha])ly may 
Charm mortal miseries away.” ^ 

For the nonce tlie author of The Djfncistfi is on the side p{| 
the angels. In all his references to the mass of men, “ thl^l 
pale, j)atlietie peoiiles,” "" the pale, panting multitudes,’ 
who are the victims of despotic, kings and the still morel 
despotic Immanent Will, he shows an unwonted tender- 
ness, Avhieli goes beyond tlu* limits of his seientilic creed. 
In the passage just (pioted he seems to he fully conscious 
that the human cry <»annot be altogcdhcu* ignorcil, and that 
it is an iiu'radieable instinct which has led men of every 
variety of race and faith to raise beseeching hands to 
“ Our Father which art in Heaven." 

Nor yet at the very end of his drama will he leave us 
without a gleam of hop(‘. I have before alluded to the 
passage in Avluch the suggestion is made that Fate or Will 
may (levelop Intelligence, as in iEsehylus Zeus developed 
from a tyrant to a beneficent God. Most of the cruelty 
of the world arises out of the dissociation of primeval 
Energy from conscious intelligence. If the Will Avere only 
aAvare of what it Avas doing, it might act froju design and 
even groAv to be kindly. At all events, this is the aspira- 
tion of the Spirit of the Pities in a choric song Avhich, 
probably not Avithout intention, is placed in the closing 
scene. 

“ Nay : — shall not its blindness break. 

Yea, must not its hcjirt awake. 

Promptly lending 
To Its mending 

In a genial germing purpose, and for loving-kindness’ sake ? ” 

• • • • • 

“ But a stirring thrills the .air 

Like to sounds of joyance? t here l 

That the r.iges 

Of the ages : 

Shall be cancelled, and deliverance olTcrcd from the darts that were, V,^ 

Consciousness the Will informing, till it fashion all things fair ! ” * "S 

* After-scene, Act VIl. Sc. 9. Ifj 


1 Act VI. Sc. 6. 
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§ 7 

are wo to say of The Djjria^fs as a wliolo? From 
pjke/fkTint of view of drama it is oiimbroiis and to])-Ii(*avy ; 
P^'a study in chaiactcr-d rawing it is c‘Xcoodim>ly 
I^d suggestive'; as a rooord of eve Jits it is very faithrul, 
ptnd keeps close to its aulhoi*ilies. Hut tliat, afte'r all, is 
ppiot what we have bee'U evamming in this essay. Ilowe'ver 
it may be in ('loqneiit ])assai»es of rhetoi*je, and ev^cmin 
jingle lines and phrases of real poetry, it ^Mil have nlti- 
,'TOately to be jiidneel as, iueleed. Mi*, llartly’s shorte'i* 
‘ poems have to Ik juelncel by the philosophy wJiieh under- 
lies the whole slruedure: tlie* theeay e)f the ITniveTse* and 
of the men and vvonuai Im have te) live in it. It is peissible', 
of course, to cut out eif The Dijnast^ all the supernatural 
elements, and the action eif the* ])ersonage's anel the viviel 
reality e)f the' scene's will, it may b(' said, reniam much tlie 
same. Hut it will tlu'n cease te> be the pie'ce e)f we)rk which 
the autlien* designeel and m which he is interestc'el ; it will 
cease to re'presemt Mr. Ilarely’s own minel. The Immanent 
Will is ne)t a conee'plion whiedi appears ne)w anel again m 
these volume's; it runs all throiigh the'in, it animate's aiul 
explains tlu' w hole fabrie*. What are' we* te) say e)f it ? 

For inyse'lf, 1 ceinless I she)ulel like' te) aele)])t the altituele 
of Epicurus as expressed m a well-known phrase*, lie*, 
too, saw Avhat we see te)-day, that wdie*n the' gods disappear 
as objects of wxirship, the human minel winch is cre'elule)us 
in essence anel must Avorship seinu'thing -e)ire'rs its incenses 
to Fate or Will eir Chance as the' supreme arbiter e)f the 

world. Fii)icurus said : “ I we)ulel rathe'i* believe* in all 

the ste)ru's e)f the (ie)ds than in the Fate e)rthe |)hilosophe'rs.” 
He expresseet himself sceptie*ally, of ce)urse. Whal he 
meant w^as that he saw^ no reasein in the case',e>f two un- 

certaintie's Avhy he shemlel exchange erne une'crlainty fe)r 

anothe'i*. If ye)u can have ne) certainty about the* (ie)els, 
you can have no greater certainty abeiut ye)ur abstract 
Fate e)r Will. Why, then, disturb yours('li‘ by a trans- 
ference from a fairly comfeirting thediy to a disline'tly 
uncomfortable one? We must not, however, put our 
criticism in so ironic and sceptical a form. Perhaps we 
may put it thus : The world, as manj^ metajihysicians tell 
us, arises in consciousness. In other words, all that we 
can know about the Avorld is due to, and arises from, our 
|,mental processes of interpretation — our perceptions, our 
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logical deductions, and our reasonings. If we. 
phrase it so, the human mind creates the imivers^?^!^ 
only by mental activity can tlie universe be 
and explained. Does it not then strike us as a 
le)rm ot suicide^ or self-stiiltifieation tliat the mind 
preting tlie universe s]K)uld interpret it as a mindles^; 
universe ? Why she)ulel \ve, whe) leie^k l)efore and 
wlie) arc gifleei witli ee>nseiousnc'ss and endowed with 
leason, solemnly fashion as the^ arbiien' of emr destiny an: 
abstract Energy or Will which has no ee)nsciousness, which, 
does not kneiw Aviiat it is doing, anel wliich acts absolutely 
irrationally? Is not tliis — I will not say to exchange 
one uncertainty for another — but te) replace God by 
Mumbe)-J limbo ? 

As a matter of fact, the present attitude of thoughtful 
men and women is wholly averse' from any such mood of 
pessimism and dt'spair. Its spirit is rather that of Mr. 
Jlritling in Mr. Wells's novel, w^ho at the end of a number 
of mental changes came to the eonehision that our sons 
— in the passionate ardour of their sc'lf-saerifiee — are 
enabling us to (hid God. Let us also add that Mr. Hardy 
himself has his suunic'r moods. Tlu^ eharactc'rs of his 
drama are something more than puppets; and the Spirit 
of the Pities is at least as notabk' a creation as the Spirits 
Sinister and ironic. Perhajis, after ilu^ convulsion of an 
appalling war, tlu! wounded heart of man may turn for 
healing and guidance — in all humility arid faith — to a 
Divinity who shapes our ends, rough-hew tlu'iii how we 
will” — a God of Goodness and Justice and Mercy. 
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I 

ANCfKNT AtIIKN.S AND IlKR 1’EACE I’aUTY 

^When Ailu'iis, l('(l by lici* iuc()in[):iriil)](‘ shibvsnKiu 
.Pericles, had rc^solvcd to make wai* upon Sparta, Ji(*r 
citizens were ])y no means unanimous in lavonr oT fiG^litinti;. 
There existed stroiiL*- parties wit Inn the Stat(‘ wliieli were 
especially hostile to lYnieles, and lhc‘re was an organised 
peace faction whieli sought various o(‘(?asions to give; 
effect to its vi(‘W.<\ More'over, tliere was a. young, (‘muge'tic 
and virile writer, Aristophanes, who took every oeeasion 
in his power to prove to his fellow-citi/ens that tlieir State; 
was not developing in the elireetion ol‘ its bevst and highest 
ideals, but slowly detea-iorating from what it had l)een 
a few years previously. The vi(;ws of Aristophan(‘s !)imself 
were those of the Moderate Party in Athiais, wliose natural 
leader was Nieias, a party which occupied an intermediate 
place between the old thorough-ge)ing aristocrats whose 
memories lay in the past, and tin; ardent leadei\s ol* tiu; 
democracy wlio W(‘re innovators, and, IVom a Cons(a vative 
point of view, destructive revolutionaries. Tfic great 
merit of Pericles himsc;lf was that he, owing to his extra- 
ordinary strength of character, stood to a large; extent 
above these civic factions, lie was technically the; l(*ader 
of the democracy, for he saw clearly enough th;»t the only 
possible line of development for Athens was to give; me)re; 
and me^rc power te) the people. Put, as Thueyelides tells 
us, in name Athens might have be;eu a elemoeuacy, but in 
reality it was a bencficemt elespotism wieleled by Pericles. 
Nevertheless, it was Pericles who hael ce)mmcnee;el the 
changes which so alllictcd Aristophanes’ soul, and though 
the dramatist is never extravagantly violent in liis refer- 
^ences to the great statesman, as he is to his suee(‘ssors, 
?'Cleon and others, it is impossible not to see how alien in 
^thought and temper were his political theories from those 
I which had been illustrated by the Periclean reforms. 

Si Q1 
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Now it is very remarkable that when AthenS^jl^^p^ 
war with her j^rcat rival Sparta she should have 
her brilliant writer of comedies to abuse the existiilflS 
government, and to inculcate on every occasion the 
of peace. It says a great deal lor the Athenian demb^a^i^ 
that they could thus keep their admiration for Aristophaili^ 
absolutely separate from their political convictions. 
they did not believe in lib'rary censorship, nor, indeed, 
any r(‘al censorship in political matters. There is no doti^p 
that Aristophanes was indicted by Cleon on a charge 
being unpatriotic, and that this charge was thrown dutj 
so that it never came for actual trial.^ It was a scurriloilst 


age, we must rememben*, an age in which public figures.; 
could be satirised on the stage with impunity, even under, 
their own names. This was the licence enjoyed by the' 
older comedy — a comedy of men like Eupolis and Cratinus 
and Aristoplianes himself. At a later period, when the 
democracy was less sure of itself, personalities began to 
disa])pear, but in 425 n.c‘. and even before^ that date, actors 
could appear representing some foremost figure of the 
time with personal characteristics duly made patent to 
the least observant eye. 


§ 1 

The earliest of Aristophanes’ comedies which we possess 
is The Acharnians, but it was preceded by two others, 
both remarkable^ in their way as indicating the line which 
the poet intended to take. The e^arliest of all, w^hich 
Aristophanes did not produce in his own name, was called 
The Banqueters, and was a social comedy of much the 
same nature as the subsequent piece called The Clouds, 
It was an attack on the modi‘rn education. A father has 
two sons, one educated according to the good old-feshioned 
way of the country, the other brought up at Athens. 
Naturally enough, when the Athenian-bred man comes 
back to his father his manners and customs shock the old 
conservative. He is effeminate in his dress, wearing, 
ringlets — a thing which Aristophanes could not endure — ; 
he has learnt to drink and to revel, above all, he has had " 
a sophistical education which upsets the old notions of| 
right and wrong and replaces them by such ideas as con-^ 
vention and expediency. For in the happier age already|| 
^ 8ee Aristoph., AcJuim., 377-82. “ 
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the typo of Athenian “ who had foiifrlit at Mara- 
was a simple orcaturo who loved his farm in the 
BjStotry, worshipped his old gods, thought that the whole 
Kject of education was the formation of eharaoler. not 
development of witty analysis, and believed in the 
M heroic legends as tlu^y were treated by Homer and 
!S)schylus. 

After The liauquelcrs Aristophanes brought out a piece 
^&11ed The Babylonians^ which dealt w'llii a much more 
daring theme. Here the ob]e(*t of Aristophanes w^as to 
protest against the method in wdiieh Athens ruled Ikm’ 
tributary Slates. ()wint» lo llu' valour and (aua-gy w'lueh 
she bad exhibited in the Pcasian Wars, Athens was naturally 
entrusted with tlu^ command of the tleid which had to 
protect the islanders of tiu* Aegean against foreign bar- 
barians. First of all the islands eoutribiitid a(*tiuil ships 
to the Athenian marine; then it was found easuT to con- 
tribute money, and a li\ed assessment was mad(* of pay- 
ments to the common treasiirv held al Delos. It can 


easily be seen how Athens, from being one amongst a 
number of States, painia i)i1cr pares*, gradually slipped into 
the position of a paramount Stale. The Iribiiles from the 
islanders helped to make her wc^althy; she became a 
sovereign, or rather a despot city, having a great con- 
federation under her which she soon learnt to lax at her 


will. Now in Aristophanes’ eyes such an evolution was 
wholly 111 the w rong direction, and it w^ould seem I hat in 
The Babylonians he did not hesitate to say that the exac- 
tions on tributary States were unjust and excessive, and 
that in point of fact the Allies, who came over to the great 
Dionysiac festival at wdiieh this comedy was ])roduecd, 
had very reasonable complaints to niakc^ against their 
suzerain. The truth, according to the comic ^io(t, was 
that Athens, greedy of flattery, listiaied only to venal 
and extrava'' ait orators who, praising her to her heart’s 
content, ler ner along paths fatal to her sense of justice 
and her Cider ethical notions.^ As a mere matter of 


history, about this time ^ a very distingifished ‘‘ modern ” 
orator called Gorgias came at the head of an embassy from 
Leontini and made an extraordinary imprc'ssion on the 
Athenian populace by a new kind of oratory, full, as we 


^ Ari&toph., Knifjhts, 1111 19, Achat n,, 031-5. 

< * B.C. 427. Cl. Time., iii , 80. It cuiiou& thdl Thm^dides does not 
ll^ntion Gorgids, but Diodoius does (xu. 63). 

Sf D 
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should Say, of purple patches. There is little doubt 't|il 
Aristophanes had this incident in mind wlien he complainejiJ 
tluit the Athenian Dc'iiios was so easily seduced by 
fangled eloqiK'iice. 

Ilcre, at all evenls, was a distinct attack made b^]®^ 
daring young poet against one of the most powerful'cj© 
contemporary statesmen, Cleon. Cleon so understood 
and because the play was exhibited at the great DionySi#^ 
Avhen foreigners were i)rc‘sent he indicted Aristophanes 
an unpatriotic insult to the Demos and the Council. A,\ 
charge of treason sc'cms to have bc^en preferred, but the , 
Council refused to entertain it, thinking probably that the 
satire of a comic poet, even though directed against publiq 
measures of the State, was an unfit subject for a criminal 
proceeding. When later on Aristophanes refers to this 
matter in The AeJmrnians he refuses to adopt any apolo- 
getic attitude, and claims that, so far from being an insult, 
his satire was most bcmelicial to Athens. There was 
notliing really unpatriotic in his attitude, lie maintains, 
because, while so far as Athenian public life was con- 
cerned, he aimed only at what was right and just, so far 
as his ideals went, h(‘ longed for that union of all Greeks, 
that Pan-llcllenic unity, which was in no small measure 
attained in the great days of Marathon and Salamis. At 
the same time Ik* docs not hesitate to utter Iiis own likes 
and dislikes, lie loatJics the denmgogucs, the informers, 
the sophists; h(' cannot endure the War Party any more 
than he can tolerate tlie fashion in which Kuripides plays 
Iiad lowered the old heroic tragedy to the common levels 
of every-day life. 


In what has been said we have already anticipated the 
first Aristophanic comedy which lias come down to us — 
The Acharnians. The lianqucLers {AatrahilQ) was brought 
out in 427 n.c.; The Babylonians {BaPvXdiyvioi) in 426 
n.c. The date of The Acharnians {Axaovfiq) is 425 B.c. ■: 
From the beginning to end it is a strong plea for Peace..^ 
Despite its jesting tone, its raillery, political and social, | 
and an abundance of farcical incidents, it has a very scrioui5;v 
undercurrent — as, ifidecd, was usually the case with thp^i 
comedies of the earlier period when men were allowed t6.| 
say what they liked and stigmatise as they chose promi*^ 
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R politicians and the public policy of the State. The 
ad now been going on for five or six yc'ars, and though 
C)ssession of sea-power enabled the Athenians to raid 
eloponnesian coasts, Athens herself had l)een devas- 
by the plague — a ealanhty from whiel) slie took long 
iviOOver, and which deprivecl her of her most valuable 
|^^|jsset, her statesman Pericles. Moreover, the citizens, 
l^'tpoped up in the city, had been forced to sec their lancl 
fe'^dfespoiled by invading armies nndcT the command of the 
V Spartan King. Pax)tia, too, liad been tlie scene of a great 
> reverse which strengthened tlie hands of the j)eaee ]xirty, 
itnd probably gave an opportunity for Nieias and the 
■ moderates to make themselves heard as against tlie 
democrat Cleon and Lamachiis, the soldier, whose businc'ss 
was war. The story of the play is ol* the simi)lest. 
Dicaeopolis, an honest countryman, absolntdy thvd with 
the war, determines to make terms with Sparta on his own 
^ account, and geds an unrortiinate man who had been 
driven out of the ecelesia becaus(' lui dared to utter the 


word “ peace,” to go over to the enemy and get from him 
samples of the kincl of pacification offca-cd - for ten yciars or 
twenty or thirty as the ease may he. Tlu' nuai of Achariuc 
are very angry with him, because they want compensation 
for their destroyed vineyards. But Dicaeopolis is cpiite 
unmoved by their fury, and when tlu? sample's arrive.' he 
is so pleased with the flave^ur of a Tliirty Ye'ars’ truce 
that he at once concludes a treaty direct with Sparta for 
himself and his family. Poor Larnachiis is of ee)urse left 
out in the cold : there is no peace for him any moree than 
for the rest of the Athenian citizens. But Dieaeope^lis 
enjoys all the blessings whiedi the others lack and holds 
high festival as the play ends. 

The comedy won a first prize, although it is i>ot one of 
Aristophanes’ best. But the real interest lies not in the 
action of the play, but in the circumstances in which it 
was brouglit out. What would be the public attitude in 
^^ngland if some dramatist were to produce a piece strongly 
/recommending an immediate cessation 6f hostilities and 
/pacification with Germany? We assuredly should not b(i 
‘^so tolerant as the Athenian Demos, nor should we be at all 
I inclined to admit the poet’s plea that he was really seeking 
|\the good of his country, and was therefore a better patriot 
Ijthan the advocates of war. The censor would not permit 
I^Uch a performance; it would seem like treachery to the 



Commonwealth. How eomcs it then that public Oi 
in Athens allowed in time of war a writer of comedies 
pose as what we call a Pacifist? The answer turns _ 
on the past histor>' of Athens, partly on the view takeil^^ 
the social function of comedy. 

Let us take tlie second point first, because it illustratT 
a deep divergence of view entirely separating a play enacte<|. 
at Athens from a play in a modern capital. Every one 
aware that there were rude merrymakings connected with • 
the Dionysiae festival, out of Avhieh probably both tragedy 
and comedy evolved. Jiut the point about comedy is- 
that it retained tJirougliout its original free-spoken and 
somewhat licentious character. Itudc banter, merciless 
criticism, flagrant personalities marked all the older comedy 
Avhich flourished throughout the greater portion of the . 
Peloponnesian War to about 404 J3.c. At the time of the 
festivals of the grt'at Dionysia and the Lenaca the Athenian 
populace neecj)ted it as their right to see a joyous, irrespon- 
sible, and also critical kind of ‘‘ revue,” as we might term 
it, and since it had many links of connection with their 
religious worship they were not likely to tolerate much 
change in its nature or its ])retensions. The two charac- 
teristic; notes whieh distinguish ancient comedy were, first, 
the extraordinary liberty allowed to the dramatist for 
ridiculing and criticising institutions of the State and 
personages of public importance, and, secondly, an unmis- 
takable serious underplay of thought, the dramatist 
intending to show himself not only as a critic, but as also 
a kind of moral reformer — pointing out what, in his opinion, 
were errors, drawbacks, dangers which affected the com- 
munity at large and required alteration and reform. Thus 
Athenian comedy wns a thoroughly democratic institution, 
and, indfcd, could only have been possible in a thorough- 
going d(‘mocracy. The citizens were not at all likely to 
allow any one to curtail its functions, for it held much the 
same relation to the life and views of the community at: 
large as modern journalism does to the body politic of, 
modern times. "It strikes one nevertheless as somewhat 
paradoxical that Aristophanes, who disliked the democracy,:; 
should use a great instrument of democratic criticism to;^ 
point out democrr<!!feic errors. Primarily the object of th^| 
poet was to make people laugh; secondarily it was 
instruct-, to warn, to suggest certain morals. Aristophan^l 
was well equipped for both functions, and hence he wa 
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I id a freedom whieh was all the move vcniarkable 
Lse we know it to have ofreiidc'd leaders ol* the 
3racy like Chou himself. 

i that is not the only ground on wJiieh wc can (‘xonorate 
>phanes from any ehar«:e of mipatriotieally rc'eom- 
ing peace when his own country w^as at war. Grt at 
l^hanges, social and political, had bec^n going on in Atliens 
l^^ince the times of Miltiadcs and I'hemistocles. As long as 
there was a common danger due to th('. possibility of lAa siau 
, invasions Groeee jnight remain united, but wlu'u, owing 
largely to tlie success of lu r naval commanders, tiu; peril 
of the Mode was n'lnovcd, (b’cu ce re Japsed into that fatal 
division of State against State, together with all the 
jealousies that naturally arose between communities at 
imperfect stages of development, whieh we know from 
history to be the main reason why the prospc'rity of Greece 
hersc‘lf was so short-lived. Alh(*ns gradually increased 
her power, to liie dismay of Sparta, who Ihought the 
supremacy should belong to herself, while gradually, too, 
the transference of political authority from tlie old aris- 
tocratic fat)ulies to iru rcdiaiits who had made I heir money 
in trade and commerce, metamorphosed Athens herself 
from a sort of oligarchy to a frankly democratic status. 

Thus, instead of leaders like Aristides and Cimon, we 
get Pericles and Ephialtcs as a first stage of democratic 
development, and then the newer kind of demagogues, 
such as Cleon and Ilypcrbolus. Of course, tlu^re were 
many conservatives who dej^lored these changes. Some, 
like Nicias, felt them to be inevitable, and believed it to 
be their duty still to offer their service's loyally to the State, 
while others belonging to a Tory division did not hesitate; 
at times to plot with the enemies of Athens, aiiel ^•s])ecially 
to intrigue against Pericles, whom they held te) bc' mainly 
responsible for the change. The outbreak ed‘ war between 
Athens and Sparta gave them fresh grounds lor their 
indignation, and if the later years of Pericles’ life were 
. embittered by the constantly repeated attacks of his 
enemies, no s?nall responsibility lay on the shoulders of 
' the old aristocrats who hated alike Pericles, thet war, and 
Sthe Athenian democracy. Now, although Aristophanes 
not belong altogether to the intractable section of 
?“Bristocrats, he certainly had full sympathy with the 
federate party headed by Nicias, and seems honestly 
^ have believed that the Iiands of the clock could be put 
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back, and Greece and Athens restored to the position they^ 
occupied aL the time of I he Persian Wars. He disli^eid'^ 
the idea of Athens as a tyrant Stale, governing depen^J 
dencies with an iron hand, lie lulled the bitter hostility; 
that liad arisen behwi n Athens and Sparta, and thought 
tluit lliey ought to be imittsl in a Pan-1 lelleuie community/ 
AIk)vi* ail, he loathed Ihe vulgarity of the new democracy,, 
its love of talk, its gieed for Jlattery, its passion for litiga- 
tion, and the low stani]) of public men which it produced. 
Holding such (convictions with intense earnestness Aristo- 
phanes had also the great advantage of be ing in a position, 
as writer of comedies, to inculcate his e)pinie)ns with the 
giratest freeeloin. Doubtless many of his contemporaries, 
especially those Avho were wounded by his lampoons, 
thought him unpatriotic. But the Athenian Demos does 
not seem to have eareel juuch whe tliecr he abuse'd it or not 
so long as he could make it laugh. Nor, indeed, was it 
particularly re'Iineel in Ihe ehoiex of witticisms it pre‘ferred 
There is an immeaise amount of e^oarse'ju^ss in thr* old sclioe)! 
of comedy, iriuch of which, no doubt, is to Ik^ t‘xplamt'd 
as part of the usual accompaiiimcn’ of Dio' \siac levity. 

§ 

Aristophanes’ fourth comely. j'Ac (l<‘2t n.e*.), 

illusl rates .^Liil more cle'arly be>i(h.e.',s of the satirist 
and the ')bsohite licence eh oied for comedy in Athens. 
It is an attack — eliieel, m:'j])aria>i and bitter — against 
( leon in the lieyelay of Ins prosperity, anel prol)ably 
because it is a fearl s,, challenge i» was y^roeluceel by the 
author, unlike the rlirce which had prc^cedcd it, uiieler 
his own ^nam(‘. In oreler to understand it, however, we 
must ref(*r to events which had occurred a few mouths 
before the play appeared, and which must therefore have 
been fn'sli in the na'inory of the public. They form an 
oddly interesting story. 

By a curious < concatenation of accidents, Athens had 
won one of her greatest triumphs in the war, and Cleon 
had attained oiu^ of the greatest successes in his career. 
There was a daring Athenian commander, full of initiative 
and resource, called Demosthenes, wlio shared with Nicias 
the respect of all good citizens. He joined, apparently in 
an unoirieial capacity, an Athenian fleet which was sailing 
round the Peloponnesian coast on its way to Corcyra.; 
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ather because he had a quick eye for good defensible 
itions, or because he had been advised by some friendly 
ssenians, he fixed upon Pylos, on the western sicli of 
Pcloponncse, as a post it miglit be worth while to 
>"fortify.^ In Jront of it lay tJie island Sphaeteria, leaving 
two channels of approadi, iiorlh and south, to the bay 
Mrhich, in modern times, goes by the name of Navarino. 
The commanders of the expedition would not listen to 
Demosthenes, but fortune favour(‘<l his sehenu*. Owing 
to bad weather the fleet was unable to leave the harbour, 
and the soldica-s amused tluMuselves in the int(‘rval by 
building a rough sort of fort on the mainland. When the 
weather cleared tlie rest of the flei't sailed on their way, 
leaving Demoslhenes with live ships to carry on his project 
as he pl('as(‘d. Th(‘ Sparlans, meanwhili% had reivived 
news of this affront to tlieir mainland and dispatched some 
of if Kir b(‘st troops to eject tlui daring invader. Demos- 
lhen(‘s prornptlv sent two of his five ships to recall the 
fleet, and with the remaining three' sueeeecU'd in holding 
his own ni til the rc iurn of tlie main Athenian squadron, 
which n< I onl\ drove I Ik Sparlan ships out of the harbour, 
but. also managctl t( sni,it( and surround a considerable 
bud) of the emmy in (hi idaiid of Sphaeteria. Now the 
troops imprisoned in th island consistc'd of the llowi^r of 
Spartan arisLoeraey wdl their attendant lldots, and the 
peril they weri' mnning wa so obvious and insistent that 
the proud Lae-HOPinonian * ^y felt herself tibnged to send 
envoys to A.theris *< ask for t^-rms. Thank to Cleon, 
always an ardent sup]>)rlc of the war, the terms wc rcj 
rejected, and impossible coiml »’-eonditions den.aiuled, 
which, as Cleon w(*ll knew, were boii id to be refused. 

The siege of Sphaeteria, however, dragged somewiiat, 
and the Athenians, growing impatii it, \ve'*c yielined to 
censure Cleon for making them ri'Tusi^ the c\ ‘iny s offer. 
But the demagogue was (piite undismayed. “ If our 
Generals were only men,” he cried, pointing to Nicias, 
“ the affair would have been over long ago. 11 1 were in 
command, I would promise to bring the Spartans captive 
to Athens within twenty days.” “ Then wdiy don’t you 
take command ? ” was the quick Athenian retort, and 
Nicias, making one of the many mistakes in his reputedly 
blameless life, seconded the request of the Assembly by 
offering to resign his generalship in Cleon’s favour. Now 

^ Thuc., iv. 3. 
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Cleon was not a figliter, he was only a man of words^ £tn(| 
would naturally (leeline the dangerous oflice, but feeling 
that he was iairly trapped he made the best of what; 
seemed a bad business l)y asking ilial Demosthenes should; 
be associat(?d with him in the eommand. It is possible 
also that lu' knew — what the Athenian Assembly did not 
know ^ — that Demosthenes had already prepared a plan 
whieh h(j wjis on tlie point of carrying into execution. 

Everytliing is fortuitous and strange in this curious 
story, and not the least of the happy accidents was that 
a mere elianee had de])rived the Spartans of their best 
means of resistance. Sphaeteria was a dtaisely wooded 
island, in whieh the attack would generally be inferior 
to the defence;. Ihit a party of soldiers had landed in 
order to cook a meal, and the fire, helped by a strong 
wind, had spread far and near, until th(‘ woods were ablaze 
and destroyed. Thus Demosthenes saw that his of)])or- 
tunity had come, and Cleon on his arrival at Pylos found 
everything ready for the assault. The island being now 
bared of its trees the Athenian soldiers, mostly consisting, 
it would seem, of light armed troo])s, wcae in a betlei 
position to attack the enemy. Y<*t t ven so the resistance 
Avas desperate. The Spartan hoplites, although gradually 
driven to tlu^ extremity of the island, fought with all thcii 
usual courage*, and if it had not bee n for the good advice 
of a Messenian leader it is doubtful Avhether even now 
Demosthenes would have been successful. Put the Mes- 
senian suggested to him that tlicre Avas a practical)le path 
leatling round the rear of the Spartan army, and Demos- 
thenes, only too glad to avail himself of the chance thus 
offered, sent round a small division so as to enclose the 
enemy betAveen tAvo (ires. The result Avas that the Spartans, 
exhaustedaby the protracted struggle of the day and en- 
feebled by la(;k of food, Avere forced to surrender aftei 
having first consulted Avith their comrades on the mainland 
So after all Cleon’s insane boast ” — the epithet is Thucy- 
dides’ oAvn — Avas fulfilled, and the demagogue had tht 
immense satisfaction of returning to Athens Avithin the 
tAventy specified days, bringing his prisoners with him 
No event made a eater stir throughout Greece than this 
victory at Sphaeteria, ibr the tradition Avas that the Spartar 
hoplites, like the Old Guard at Waterloo, might die bul 
would never surrender, and the discovery that undei 
1 Time., iv. 29. 
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pressure tlioy could l)c conquered by the Atlvonians 
';,an entire reviTsal of public opinion. Cleon luinselt* 
ived the honours usually accorded to a bcner.‘udor of 
State, bcin^ presented with a golden crown and given 
foremost seat at all jiublie spectacles. So tar as we 
aware, no similar honours were granted to Demos- 
[;itbenes, although it is eli'ar from Thucydides’ narrative 
ythat it was his enterjirise and Ibri'tlioiiglit which had 
really secured the vi(;lory. 

. This striking Atlienian triumpli Look place in the late 
'Wmmer or early autumn oL 12.5 n.c., and in the following 
February (12!) Aristophanc's’ comedy. The Kni^hfs, was 
produced at Lhe Leiuean festival. Doubtless Clcsm, silling 
in the foremost seat, was pr(‘sent on the oecasion, and it is 
not unlikely tliat Demos! luins also was tluuH*, although 
Nicias had taken an early opporluiiity of having Atlums 
with a licet, being, as was only natural, disgusted with 
the turn which (‘vents had taken. And it was precisely 
at the moment whim Cleon was at tlu‘ culmination of his 
glory that Aristophanes delivered his bitterest attack on 
the successful demagogue. Nothing could be more din'ctly 
incisive than the satire of the play. The sovereign State 
of Athens, the all-poweriid Demos, is represtaited as an 
old man, almost in his dotage, who has surrendenid himsedf 
and his household affairs into the hands of a slave. He 
has, as a matter of fact, three slaves, but only one of these 
is powerful, the one who goes under the title of Paphlagon, 
and who is in reality Cleon. Tlu^ other two are actually 
given their proper names— they are Nicias and Demos- 
thenes, the tried servants of Demos, who lind themselves 
ousted and bullied by the rascally Pajihlagonian steward. 
In all probability the masks Avhieh the actors wort* w(‘re 
made up into some easily recognisable presen tmef it of the 
two generals, while Cleons mask was morii disguised. 
Aristophanes, howewer, is not going to allow any one to 
miss the point of his attack, for h(i puts into the mouth of 
a fellow-slave the complaint that Paphlagon had stolen 
his cake — a direct allusion to recent (‘veftts at Pylos and 
the transference oi‘ the fruits of victory from tlu^ real to 
the pretended victor. Moreover, the Knights, who ibrm 
the chorus of the play, were known to be hostile to Cleon, 
and had quite recently made the demagogue disgorge a 
■bribe offeretl to him by one of the confederate States in 
jOrder that he might secure some remission in their tribute 
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to Athens.^ Every point must have told in this vigproull 
drama. Nicias and Demosthenes, putting their hea(|i^| 
together, discover tliat tlic only way to get rid of their^ 
pestilent fellow-slave is to secure some rival with a louder ;^ 
voice, a larger voeabulary of abuse, and a more abundant ' 
set of oracles to produce at critical moments, than Cleon., 
The last is a curious personal touch which must refer to 
Cleons style of oratory. It was probably his habit to 
fortify his o])inions and judgments by cpioting on his side 
oracular utterances, supposed to support his policy. For- 
tunat(‘ly for the two conspirators, a lea ther-lunged sausage- 
seller comes on the scene, who is exactly tlui man they 
reejuire for their purpose. The sausage-seller defeats 
Cleon every tinuN and quickly supjdants him in his 
master’s favour. And Demos hims(‘ir, n^seued from his 
tyrant, at once recovers his youth and regains his normal 
reasonableness. 

AVc can imagine the feelings of llie real Cleon, who began 
by being a scJlcr of leather, when ho not only saw himself 
travestied as a J^iphlagonian slav(% but witnessed his 
oratori(*al d('h‘at by a vulgar braggart, seller of black- 
jniddings, who could Ixat him at his own game. But 
when we relh^ct that so daring a play, with so stinging a 
caricature of a prominent politician, could be enacted 
amidst the laughlcr of an Athenian crowd, we are forced, 

I think, to the conclusion that though Cleon might wield 
considerable power, he had by no means won either the 
respect or t he affection of his fellow-citizens. In other 
words, Mitford and TJiirlwall are more to be trusted when 
they i'ollow the views of Thucydides and Aristophanes 
in dealing with these events, than Grote, who in his zealous 
defence of demoeratical principles stretches too many 
points ih^ favour of the ardent demagogue Cleon, 

§ 4 

Meanwhile the war went on with varying fortunes. 
Aristophanes, in the year after the production of The' 
Knights, brought out The Clouds (423 n.c.) and The Wasps 
(122 B.C.). Neither of these is immediately concerned with 
the course of hostilities. The first is an attack on the 
modern education prevalent in Athens, and is a continua- 
tion, therefore, of the main thesis of The Banqueters* 

^ Aristoph., AcJiarn., G. 
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^jocrates, on whf)in the attack princij)ally falls, is taken 

"the type of such different classes of teachers and pro- 
cessors as the Physical Philosophers — like Anaxaf^oras, for 
^example — iiml the sophistical instructors in rhetoric, such 
as Protagoras and Prodicus. The ])ortrait whicli Aiisto- 
phanes draws has little or no n'sc inblanec to tluj historic 
Socrates, who practically confined Iiis teaching to ethics. 
The second comedy. The Wasps^ saiiris(‘s tlu' Athenian 
fondness for litigation, and is therel'ore an attack on the 
paid dikasteri(‘s or jury-courls. I5oLh plays have their 
importance, although not in the coiuu'ction immediately 
before us. I ]){iss to the (jonu^dy entitled, with Aristo- 
phanes’ customary boldness. The Peace, which was actually 
prophetic, inasmuch as it appeaic'fl oiily a month or so 
before a treaty for a cessation of hostilities for (ifty y(‘ars 
was ratified. 

The date of the comedy is 121 n.c., and it was enacted 
at the (Jreat Dionysia, at wJiieh repr(‘S(Milatives of the 
Allies were jiresent — a circumstance which would make 
its bold advocacy of peaces with Sparta all the more remark- 
able. Doubtless pacifist tendem^ies wc^re prevahnit at the 
time. The various States involved were sick of the war. 
Athens had not succeeded so well as she had hoped after 
the brilliant coup at Sphacteria : Sparta, despite some 
excellent victories due to Brasidas, was finxious to recover 
the well-born prisoners who were being kept as hostages 
by the rival city. Brasidas was indeed one of the finest 
generals whom Sparta produced, and liis assaults on 
Athenian possessions in Thrace made in the t(*eth of 
Athenian naval supremacy proved how vulnerable was 
that maritime Eni[)ire which had hitherto carried every- 
thing before it on the sea. It need hardly be saiil that 
Cleon, wIjo was sent out to oppose him, was *ho match 
for the resourceful Spartan, whom Thucydides, with a 
touch of Attic scorn for a tongue-tied race, described as 
“ not a bad speaker for a Lacedamionian.” But it so 
chanced that in some rough and disordered fighting near 
Amphipolis both Cleon and Brasidas were killed. The 
death of the two prominent advocates of war, representing 
the martial party in Athens and Sparta respectively, gave 
an opportunity for peace negotiations, of which Nicias 
was quick to avail himself, and the fifty-year truce which 
followed included a definite alliance between the two 
combatants. Greece, although, perhaps, a little sceptical 
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of the future, was for the time, at all evcjits, able to breath^ 
again. 

The Peace is ec^rtainly not the happiest of Aristophanes^ 
efforts, but at least it put the situation plainly cnoug^b 
before the au(li(‘iu*e, and carried ot\ the purpose of the 
cailier comedy. The Acharnians, The hero is Trygajus, 
an imhapj)y Athenian, who determines to scale the heights 
of heave n on llu' l)aek of a beetle. ArrivTd at the celestial 
heights he discove rs the gods engaged in j^ounding the 
Greek States in a mortar. He iuleuels to stop this at all 
hazards, and therefore releases from the well in which 
she has been imprisoned the (h)deless Peace. Thereupon 
the gods discard their pestle aiiel mortar, and Trygseus, 
marrying one of Peace’s handmaids, brings her with him 
hmne. It must have* given sineeTe ple^asure to Aristo- 
phanes to find that the object which he had been pursuing 
for some years past w^as now about to be realised, and that 
his satiric dramas had not faileel in their mission. 
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II 


1 

The carii(T jx^-iod of ArisLopliaHcs’ plays ends with the 
Peace ” of 121 n.(\ After ll)at date tliere is a cessation 
of activity on tiu* ]mrt of the dramatist, an interval of six 
years; and wlusi Aristoplianes once more steps upon the 
stage his plays exliihit a slightly dilTerent temh'ncy. The 
earlier, as we have found, are very combative and satirical, 
and are animated throughout not only by a dislike of the 
war party, but also by a bitter hostility against Cl(;on as 
leading statesman of Athens. Tlu'y are, as we should 
term them, distinctly topical plays. Aft(‘r the peace of 
Nieias they became by no means so personal or so pug- 
nacious. For inslance, The JiircLs — a comedy which was 
enactcxl in Athens in 41 t n.c. — is in great measure an idyllic 
piece, as though the satirist deliberately sought to draw 
the attention of his audience away from the actual circum- 
stances of the moment to a purely imaginative realm. 
We are not, of course, aware why Aristophanes was silent 
for six years. Doubtless he was not inactive, but perhaps 
he might have thought that, after the conclusion of a 
covenant between Athens and Sparta, there was a leal 
chance of the spread of those principles whiej' he had 
himself espoused — under the assumption that the moderate 
party had gained the victory in Athens and that no 
immediate disturbance of the peace was to be expected. 
If such were his thoughts, he was completely deceived. 
But there also might have been other -reasons, and not 
least the changes in the attitude of the j)ublic towards 
productions of comedy. For we know that when, in 
414 B.C., The Birds was produced, there had come into 
existence a new law, said to be introduced by a certain 
Syracosius, prohibiting personal attacks on prominent 
individuals in the State. His fellow-dramatists, Ameipsias 
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and PhrjTiiohus, seem to have grumbled at the restriction 
placed on their activity as satirists. Aristophanes chose^ 
the wiser part and altc red the (Jiaracter of comedy in ordelf-f: 
to make it more fantastic and less topical, and to give the- 
Athenians a Iliglit of fancy ratJicr than a diatribe on 
contemporary events. 

Athens was rai-ely in lack of great men during the 
Peloponnesian War. Slie commenced it under the control 
of one of the greatest of her citizens, Pericles, and though 
her prestige as a State was decidedly lowered by a man 
like Cleon, her generals, Nieias and especially Demos- 
thenes, were efficie nt ancl, on the whole, lairly successful. 
And then, after Ckon s death, there arose into power erne 
of the greatest characters in Athenian histe)ry — Alcibiades 
— whose growing reputatiem fills all the interval from the 
peace of Nieias te) tlie Sicilian expeelition. Alcibiades was 
a man whose versatile gifts and always juvenile auelacity 
can very easily lie misinterpretcel, especially if wei look only 
at the character of the iniluence he exercise'el eiver Atlicms. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that Athens would have been 
safer in the hands of a staid and moderate man, less brilliant 
and less able, but possessed of those (pialities of good sense 
and self-control which would have enabh^d him to guide 
his city vith reasonable safety through a period of crisis. 
For in a certain definite lashion Alcibiades was the ruin 
of Athens. Tic* led her along ])aths wJiich were exceedingly 
dangerous for a city in her circumstances; and lie aban- 
doned her rather than undergo a charge of impiety which, 
perhaps, he felt himself unable to meet. Tie became! a 
traitor when he betrayed her to Sparta, and gave advice 
to the enemy which enabled him to win success after 
success. Only towards the close of his ca reer did he manage 
to atoii^ for his delinquencies when, througli the latest 
period of the Peloponnesian War, he did what hc! could 
to enable Athens to carry on her d(‘speratc struggle with 
diminished armies against a circle of foes. 

There is one characteristic about prominent Greeks 
which always strikes one with amazement. They seem to 
l)c inspired with the most burning j)atriotism, but directly 
anything goes wrong, if they fall out of favour, they do 
not hesitate to join tlie ranks of the foe s. This liad b(!(‘n the 
case with Themistodes and a good many others of less 
importance. It was also the case with Alcibiades. One 
significant exception is furnished by the historian Thucy- 
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pides. He had failed to aiTOst the pro,<Tress of Rrasidas 
|l|i Thrace and had lost his eoinniand. Rul. tiu* only fonu 
[Cwhich his revenge took was to write a most dispassionate 
[{account of the wliole war, in wliieh he does anii)le justice 
’^to his native city and is ])roiidly silent tlie subjeet of 
his own disgrace. JMost ol* tlie Gret‘k staUvsmen were not 
formed in this mould. It we give tlie best inlerpreiation 
to their conduct we shall have to say that they were so 
enamoured of Hieir native^ StaUi tliat they could not bear 
for a moment tlu' Lhouglit that she was listening to 
counsels other than their own. From this point of view 
they would act like disearchd lovers, with a bitlern(‘ss as 
acute as their original ])assion. For all })raetieal pur})os(‘s, 
however, they have little enough (‘xeusc' for tlieir perfidy, 
and we can hardly h(‘lf) judging them as wt‘ should all 
traitors wl»o allow personal feelings to overpower tlieir 
sense of patriotic duty. 


Aleibiades was a young aristocrat. He had som(‘ family 
connection with F(‘riel(‘s. He was by g(‘n(M-al conse nt the 
most brilliant young Athenian of liis day, headstrong, 
violent, ambitious, lavish in piu'sonal cx])(*nditure, prexligal 
in the arts of the demagogue, but with apparently a real 
sense of the power and dignity of Athens and a geaminc 
desire to sec her flourish. Rut the thought of an Allu'nian 
triumph in which he did not share was gall and bitteriK'ss 
to him. For to his eager and wide-ranging iutc‘llig(Miee, 
if Athens was to beciomc the mistre^ss of tiu; Hellenic world 
he must be the chief man of Athens, an aeknowh'dgcd 
despot after the fasliion of the older tyj’ants, whose word 
was law. His family had some Laconian ass(\^^ltioiis, 
but when Aleibiades, then cpiite a young man, made over- 
tures to Sparta that he shouhl repr(*sent her and her interests 
in Athens, the Spartans very naturally came to the con- 
clusion that he was too young and too untrustworthy to 
discharge such important functions. This was an insult 
which Aleibiades never forgave, and from this moment he 
took every opportunity of embroiling the relations between 
the two leading States in Greece. 

Rapidly it w^as discovered that the pc^ace of Nieias w^as 
no peace; that it only brought at most a temporary cessa- 
tion from hostilities. Intrigues began and multiplied, 
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in which Argos and I lie Peloponncsc were lai^ely involved^l 
and though Athens and Sparta were nominally allies thi?J 
did not ])revent tlu in from working with no small amount:| 
of energy to do each other the utmost injury in their * 
power. And tlirough it all Aloi blades was the leading 
inllucnec, or jierliaps rather the baleful star. In his wide 
and lofty imagination tJie time had now come for a new 
policy, a policy as far removed from the sage restraint 
imposed by Pericles as its author, Aleibiades, was from the 
character of his grave and eminent kinsman. The new 
policy was, indeed, startling in its audacity. Athens was 
to extend her conquests in the Avesl, Sicily might be sub- 
dued, Carthage might be attacked, the whole coast-line 
of the Mediterranean, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, 
might be(;omc an Athenian Sea; and then, possessed of 
this world dominion, Athens might bring a erusliing fleets 
to surround the whole of the Peloponnese, starve Sparta 
into submission, and iK^eoinc in deed and in name the 
Imperial power of the Greek woiid.^ Naturally a moderate 
man like* Nieias would have nothing to do with such 
delirious fancies, and it looked for some time as if the old 
weapon of ostracism was to be called in to settle the 
differences l)ctw(‘en Aleibiad(‘s and Nieias, in which ease 
one of them would have been forct'd to redire from active 
service for tlie State. But at the last moment popular 
criticism Avas turned upon a com])arative nonentity, 
Ilyperbolus. Both parti(\s united their forces against this 
unpojailar spceiincn of demagogue, and Ilyperbolus was 
driven into exile. In many ways it was an unfortunate 
decision, for it left the city a prey to contending factions. 
In the older days Athens would have freed herself by a 
decisive vote; noAV she accepted a kind of compromise 
which ’ y no means cured the evils to be feared from two 
bitterly opposed parties in the State. 

The chance for which Aleibiades had been looking 
forward duly arrived. Envoys from Sicily came to implore 
the help of Athens in aid of Egesta against a rival city, 
Selinus, Avhieh was being helped by Syracuse. By granting 
the prayer of the cnyoys from Egesta, by sending some 
assistance to them in their need, the Athenians would at 
once be involved in Sicilian affairs and find admirable 
chances for pushing their vague and lofty dreams of con- 
quest. Naturally,'*^ thc‘rcforc, Aleibiades gave strenuous 
^ Thuc., vi. 15, vi. 90. 
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Sl^upport to these delegates from Sicily and ))oiiited out to 
Hhis fellow-citizens at home how great would be the advan- 
l^age if Athens, using her maritime povv(‘r, were to extend 
her empire westward. That empire had, indeed, bee.ome 
“ ia burden heavy to be borne by the islanders and the allays. 
The tribute from those who were supposed to be associates, 
but were in reality dependents, had steadily grown from 
a contrilnition ol* 000 talents to more than double that sum, 
and there was much ground Tor complaint as to the methods 
employed by a city who interpre ted her Imperial responsi- 
bilities in th(' light of a despotic ambition. Tlu‘re W(‘re 
many in Athens hersc'lf who deplcm'd the changes which 
had come over their ])osition, and amongst them Nicias, 
of course, urged thos(‘ principles of moderation which 
characterised him throughout his career. When his country- 
^men voted that an expedition should be sent out to Sicily, 
Nicias insisted that the whoh' discussion should be re- 
opened on the following day. When wvn so the decision 
went against him, he sought to dissuade the Athenians by 
demanding a far larger force, both of men and ships, than 
had originally been determined. Put the only result of 
his dilatory policy was that the AtluTiians grantcsl his 
requests, and, in accordance with their habitual method 
of balancing impetuosity by caution, ai)point(‘d both 
Alcibiades and Nicias to the command of the; expedition. 
They added a third commander in the person of Lamachus, 
a brave and vigorous soldier, whose main business was the 
actual conduct of military operations, and who knt^w and 
cared nothing about questions of lm])erial policy. 

Unfortunately, just before the exfxjdition sailed an 
unparalleled event occurred in Athens. In a single night 
the numerous niaj’blc llerime, rectangular statues to 
Hermes, w hich could be seen in the markct-plaet.' ami w-ere 
erected in front of the citizens’ houses, and tlurcfore 
formed one of the most familiar sights in Athens, w^erc 
broken and mutilated and the streets littered with frag- 
ments. Such an event was all the more mysterious 
because it could not have been done by a drunken band 
of revellers. It must liavc involved a large body of con- 
spirators. Great was the indignation which prevailed at 
this hideous sacrilege, and Alcibiades himself, rightly or 
wrongly, w^as considered to be implicated, mainly on the 
ground of the reckless character of his customary associates. 
In the general uncertainty every citizen looked at his 

E 
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neighbour witli suspicion and dislike. Some sort of revolu^ 
tion was supposed to be imminent, and the absence of 
definite knowledge* only inore'ascd the universal terror. It 
was a very ominous ineident to oeeur just on the eve of 
a great adventure, and Aleibiades felt it so keenly that 
lie de*mand(‘(l an instantaneous inquiry, proposing himself 
ready and anxious to meet all charges lcvt‘llcd against him. 
Hut the Athenians would not liear of anything which could 
possibly d(‘lay the sailing of their ships. They allowed 
Alcibiades to start, still liolding liis office of general, and 
only required his futun^ attendance when the formal 
incpiiry should b(; opened. It was in ( very way an unfor- 
tunate position, for it could not but place tlieir general 
under the stigma of an unproved crime, a position which 
undc^rmiiud his authority with the allies and caused no 
little diseontoit in both army and navy. The results were 
even more disasti’ous a f(‘W Aveeks later, for, while the 
generals Averc c(jneerting their measures in Sicily itself, 
the Salaminia, or Sacred V(‘ssel, Avas sent out from Athens 
to bring back Alcibiades to meet his accusers. So proud 
and fiery a charaeU*r (iould hardly be ('xpccted to undergo 
the humiliation of a trial in such exceptional circumstances, 
and Alcibiades, ])erhaps in collusion Avith tlie officers of 
th(^ Salaminia, escaped on his Avay l)ack to Athens and 
took rc'fuge in th(‘ Peloponnese. There, in order to wreak 
his lAivengc oji his faithless nativ^e city, he stirred uj) the 
Spartans to join in the fighting in Sicily, and, above all, 
induced them to send out one of their most capable 
gen(*rals, (iylippus, Avhose arrival changed the Avhole 
fortunes of the day. 


§ 3 

Aristophanes’ comedy, The Birds, is capable of several 
interpretations.^ It is a romance, a flight of fancy, a 
poetical piece of nonsense : but it may also be an allegory 
and contain many deep meanings, pertinent to the time 
(414 B.c.) at AAliicli it Avas produce(i in Athens. The story 
is quite fantastic, but it is carried out Avith a Avcalth of 
imaginative detail and adorned Avith several beautiful 
lyrics and odes Avhich make it one of the most fascinating 

^ See introduction lo Aristoplianea’ Birds, by Benjamin Bickley Ilogoig 
(Bell & {Sons), j). xv. Mr. Jlogers’ edition of ^\j’istophaiie£* (including his 
traiidlutions) arc of the utmoat value to the student. 
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f of the author’s plays. There are two Atlienians, Peis- 
thetaerus and Euclpides, who arc disgusted witli actual 
conditions and dctcrniinc to strike out a new idt'a. 'I’liey 
persuade the birds — birds are primeval things, iKlongiiig 
to the early stages oL* animate lile on tlie globe — to build 
a city half-way between lieaven and earth. It is called 
Neq^eloKOKxvyia, Cloud-cuckoo-towri.” The plan suc- 
ceeds so well that the lu^w city beconu^s a mcjiacte to 
heaven, for it prevents the gods from enjoying the sacrilices 
which eonic up to them from below and all the rich savours 
with which luimanity is wont to propitiate Deity. So the 
gods, deprived of th(' usual offerings, are forei^d to send 
envoys to treat with the birds in order to get rid of the 
untoward menace to their felicity. PcistlietaTus, the 
ringleader in the happy enterprise, receives tlu^ hand of 
Basilcia, the daughter of Zeus, and all ends well. 

An obvious interpretation makes tlu^ play a parable, 
somehow dealing wini Aleibiades and the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion. Fantastic schemes were no doubt in the air, and the 
Athenian mind was excited by vast possibilities of (unpire. 
But directly we try to apply the allc^gory it fails us. For 
if the birds repr(\sent tlie excitable and volatile Athenians, 
then the gods Avhom they beleaguer must represent the 
Spartans, and that does not seem a likely supposition. 
Moreover, Peisthetnerus and luieljMdes do not in any 
fashion — except for their (*iiti‘rprising ardour — resemble 
Aleibiades. Or shall we say that the piece is a protest 
against superstition and religious fanaticism? Wc know 
that the mutilation of the Jlerina.% with whi(;h Aleibiades 
was supposed to be concerned, produced an almost in- 
describable commotion and much underground a(*tivity 
on the part of informers and spies. It also was the main 
cause why Aleibiades was recalled from Sicily a:Vd* tJius 
indirectly invalidated the chances of success. But it is 
difficult to see any vital connection between Athenian 
fanaticism and the story of Aristophanes’ play unless we 
force an unreal analogy between Peisthctacrus, who delies 
the gods and succeeds, and the ordinary Athenian, who 
is a prey to mystical terrors. 

Probably there are two different trains of thought 
recognisable in The Birds. There is undoubtedly a satirical 
element, for Aristophanes seems to be criticising and laugh- 
ing at the rash caprices of his countrymen, which were 
often allowed to override the dictates of law and order. 
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And the play seems, too, to contain or sii^rgest the wistful . 
dreams of tlie idealist who, instead of turning his thoughts ; 
as usual to an Atlu iis of tlic past, prefers for the nonce to 
sk(^teh tlic outlini s ol* a new and wonderful Athens, a 
city in the clouds which shall be both pure and prosperous. 
Very likely, liowever, it only argues dull brains to try to 
explain an airy exercise of tlic imagination, a piece of 
fantasy and romance which defies analysis and is its own 
best jusLilication. Tlit^ lyrical motive was always strong 
in Aristopliancs, and the outpouring of song and melody 
in tlic chants of tlu* birds lift-; the play far above the 
prosaic level of mere reason or the debates of contemporary 
politics. 


§4 

The interval between the produetion of The Birds and 
that of Lijsistrala represents the culmination of tin' great 
tragedy of Llie Sicilian Exp(‘dition. In the autumn of 
41i3 n.c. rumours began to arrive at Athens of the appalling 
catastrophe that Iiad befallen not only the original expedi- 
tion undia- Nicias, but the siibseipient one \vhich had been 
sent out uiuh'r tlu' command of Dianosthencs. The details 
of the story as they are narrated to us by Thucydides 
would carry us too far from our subject. In thcmsidves 
they form a most arri‘sting story, a story in which Kate 
seems lo luivc decided everything against tlie luckl(,‘ss 
Athenians. But, of course, when we look at it more closely 
the tragedy resolves itself into th(i failure of iudividuals, 
combined, perhaps, with the original impossibility of the 
w hole scheme. In Athens liersclf probably little was known 
of the real conditions of Sicily, nor in her conlldence in 
licr llecL Avas there any suspicion tliat the considerable 
distancii betAveen the actual scene of Avar and the bases 
of supply Avas bound to be prejudicial to chances of victory. 
Pcrliaps Alcibiadcs might have carried the sdicme through, 
but, as AA'c liavc seen, lie had been transformed from an 
Athenian general into an enemy of his native city, and all 
his talents, Avhicli Avitliout doubt made him the most con- 
spicuous man in the Greek Avorld, Avere employed to help 
the cause of Sparta. It Avas, as wc have seen, owing to 
the advice of Al^biades that the Lacedaemonians sent 
(lylippus to Syracuse, Avho, such is tin; magnetism of a 
single great personality, transformed the Avhole situation. 
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^M^hcn we have to reckon up the faults of individuals, the 

' glaring incompetence of Nicias must be placed on the 
highest plane ; and it provokes no little wonder Lliah Athens 
herself refused to mistrust him, declined to recall him when 
he wanted to be reealkid, and persisted in thinking that 
he was not only a trustworthy, but an cnergetie com- 
mander. It was Nicias’ fatal inertia wdiich made Athenian 
success impossible. To this we jTuist add tlic Athenian 
general’s insane superstition. At the critical moment of 
his fate he refused to move the cx])editionary force out 
of the great harbour of Syracuse owing to the fe ars exeite'd 
by an eclipse*. De'lay, preuTaslination, fexibletiess, these 
were the chie f marks of Nieaas’ leadership, anel all wc can 
say ejf him is that, at the eaid, de'spite illness and despair, 
he showed the virtues ot a ce)uragee>us man. Unfortun- 
ately, he invedveel in his own de>wnfall the* ruin e)f a much 
more efficient general than he? was — De*mosthenes. Left 
to his own rese>u re?e‘s, Deme)sthene's would at least have 
bee*n able? te) carry away in safety tiu* remnants of the 
expedition, if he had not suee*e*edeel in some brilliant attack 
upon the fe)e. Ihit, alas ! Nicias’ counsels >vere* all against 
activity anel daring, and the melancholy result was that, 
after the destruetie)n e)f their fle.‘et, the Atlieaiian armies, 
trying te) escape inland, were overwhelmed and forced t.o 
surroiidcr. Uoth Nicias and Denu)sthenc*s were put to 
death while the Athenian prisoners were sent to we)rk as 
underground slaves in Syracusan steuie-quarrics. 


§ 5 

It was the most overwhelming catastrophe whie*h had 
ever occurred in Greek history. The flower of the Athenian 
fleet and armies, the most splendid armaments that had 
ever left an Hellenic harbour, had been annihilat'd. Political 
and military leaders alike had perish(*(l. I’lie ruin was so 
complete, so totally un(*xpectcd, that at first no oik? in 
Athens could believ’^e it. Slowly the truth filter(*d through- 
out the population, and Athens woke from her dream of 
empire to find herself confronted by imminent extinction. 
The triremes which were left were few and by no jneans 
serviceable. Little enough money remained to cejuip new 
ones. The allies were everywhere breaking away, rejoicing 
in the opportunity to break a yoke that had become hateful 
to them. No city ever had so tremendous a task as Athens 
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saw before her eyes at the opening of 412 b.c. Hopeless ' 
and demoralised though they were, the citizens set them^ 
selves to do all tliat was possible. Surrender was never 
talked about. As Tliucydidcs tells us, they determined 
that they would not give in.^ Two of the measures which 
they undertook were, first, the creation of a sort of Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, a Board of ten Probuli, an oli- 
garchical institution; and second, the conversion into prac- 
tical use of a reserve sum in the Acropolis. Happily enough, 
at the very outset of the war the sum of a thousand talents 
had been set aside to be used only in the event of an actual 
attack upon the city by a hostile licet. If any person 
suggested a resolution for diverting it to other purposes 
the penalty was death. But now the moment had clearly 
arrived when the money had to bo forthwith expended; 
so, at the advice probably of the Probuli, the death penalty 
was revoked ami the thousand talents were to be made 
available for shipbuilding purposes. It was during the 
year 412 n.c., the darkest period of the Peloponnesian War 
— darkest, at all events, before the ultimate disaster — 
that Aristophanes was writing the Lysisirata. It was pro- 
duced at the commcnceimmt of the year 111 n.c., and 
perhaps the most marvellous thing about it was that it 
was ever produced at all. For Aristophanes appears once 
more in his character of the pacifist, suggesting the absolute 
necessity of peace in the Hellenic world. 

In order to appreciate his courage — or, perhaps, his 
hold on Athenian audiences — ^let us attempt to realise the 
conditions of the time. TIic democracy was in alarm and 
despair; there was imminent danger that hostile fleets, 
now supported by victorious Syracusan triremes, would 
attach. Athens in waters nearer home. Tlic allies were 
evcrywiiere revolting. The best generals, or, at all events, 
those whom Athens trusted most, had been killed. There 
was a general lack of money and of most of the munitions 
of war. I have already referred to two of the enactments 
by means of which Athens hoped to be able to provide 
for her defence. I mention them again because they are 
both alluded to in the Lysistrata, and, indeed, form part of 
the plot. The reserve fund of a thousand talents was to 
be made use of tQ build fresh triremes, and a body of ten 
Probuli had been appointed to watch over the immediate 
necessities of the State. One of these Probuli is brought 
^ Thuc, viii. 1. 
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forward as a State officer in Aristophanes’ play. We only 
know tht; names of two — one was Hagnon, the other was 
called Sophocles, but whether the latter was or was not the 
dramatist remains uncertain. It is hajdly likely that the 
Probulos in the play was made up to represent any par- 
ticular officer, but we observe that both he and Lysistrata 
arc anxious, for different reasons, to get possession of the 
thousand talents of the Acropolis — the former in order to 
continue the war and the latter in order to bring it to an 
abrupt conclusion. 

The institution of the ten Probuli was undoubtedly an 
oligarchical measure. Indeed, one of the anxieties which 
at this moment was harassing tlie minds of Athenian 
democrats was tlui signs and evidences of an oligarcdiioal 
reaction. Shortly afterwards the political revolution con- 
nected with the four hundred took place, giving a sinister 
significance to the poopUi’s fears. Ihit, liowever hardly 
bested, the citizens were in no mood for peace. With 
the energy of d(*spair the State had resol vecl on supreme 
sacrifices. It refused to admit the idea that it was con- 
quered. The general attitude of the people was sullen, 
savage, despairing, and yet obstinate. With such a temper 
prevalent it seems hardly credible that Aristophanes should 
dare to prcscait a farcical play with the satirical thesis 
that if men could not bring peace to the land, at all events 
tlie women could. Peace, urged the dramatist, was the 
great thing to be desired — peace, almost at any price, 
even the surrender of Pylos,^ It is, however, worthy of 
remark that, though Lysistrata was intended to be farcical, 
both in its general plot and in the incidents it portrays, 
there is also a deep-lying seriousness, a grave anxiety as 
to the future, whicli reveals itself in the argument between 
Lysistrata and the chief magistrate. In this i\:spcct it 
strongly contrasts with the next play which Aristophanes 
produced, the Thcsmophoriazusce, when, thanks in no small 
measure to Alcibiades and a few victories of the Athenian 
fleet, the general condition of affairs was much improved. 


§ fl 

At the opening of tlic play Lysistrata, a young Athenian 
married woman, is standing alone in front of the gateway 
^ Cf. Lysistrata 1163. The Athenians still held Pylos. LysisL 104, 
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which led to the Acropolis. She has summoned an 
Assembly of youn^>‘ married women, not only from Athens, 
but irom Sparta, Ihiotia, Corinth, and other hostile States, 
in order to projioiind a plan which she thinks will stop the 
war. Gradually tlie various deputies come in, especially 
Lampito from Sparta, who is soon discovered to be very 
friendly to Lysistrata — an allusion probably to the secret 
sympathy which all along seems to have existed between 
tile Peloponnesian city and Athens. To the assembled 
deputies Lysistrata projiounds her scheme. AH these 
young married w omen are to refuse^ to have anything to do 
with their husbands until the latter make peace and put 
an end to the horrible war. Of course, some of the w omen 
demur to this project, and liampito herself, though inclined 
to support Lysistrata, is doubtful whether peace is possible 
so long as there are those thousand takiits stored uji in 
Atlume’s 'JVmjile. Lysistrata reassures her. While she and 
the younger women are holding the present Assembly, 
some older w omen have been told off to seize the Acropolis 
wdicre tlu' money is kept. There is, in fact, a thoroughly 
organised revolt, in wdiich the w omen have taken possession 
of the chief points of advantage. 

A modern parajihrase of this play was produced in the 
autumn of 1010 by Miss Gertrude Kingston at the Little 
Theatr(‘. Mr. liaurence Ilousman’s version was not in 
any sense a translation from the original Greek, but only 
an adaptation; but it was very cleverly arranged for the 
stage, and gave! an opportunity for an English audience 
to get some idea of Aristophanic comedy. Pej haps, there- 
fore, it is unnecessary to enter into any details of the plot. 
The chorus, consisting of twenty-four persons, is divided 
into two ])ortions — twelve old men and twelve old women. 
Wlien Jhey come into the orchestra, representing the 
supporters respectively of Lysistrata and the Probulos or 
chief n)agistrate, they have an amusing altercation, the 
men trying to set lire to the defc‘nces organised by the 
women and the women retaliating by throwing pails of 
w^ater over the men. The Probulos himself comes forward 
at the end of the fjuarrf‘l and a long debate ensues between 
him and Lysistrata, the poet, of course, speaking by the 
mouthpiece of his heroine and describing the reforms which, 
in his opinion, arc necessary in the State. Perhaps be- 
cause of the exigencies of the time Aristophanes carefully 
refrains from anything savouring of mere partisanship. 
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What he recommends is what would bo rooommended by 
any patriot — that is to say, the removal of abuses, the 
suppression of party intrigue, and a union ol* all loyal 
citizens in hearty eo-operation and goodwill. Then, after 
the chorus onee more have been seen in altereatiou, an 
interval of five days is sujiposed to elMps(‘. Jiy this time 
the separation of the sexes has become an evil too great 
to be borne, and there are evident signs that stRUier or 
later one of the two jmrties must give way. Lysistrata 
has no little diflieulty in jireventing some of the young 
women in Ium- eojn{)any IVom being tlu* lirst to abandon 
their programme, and a 3^oung wih*, IMyrrliina, lias a 
long interview witli her husband — apparently permitted 
by Lysistrata- which looks compromising. Nevertheless, 
though she sc'cms on the point of sueeumbing, Myrrhina 
finally esea])es back into the Acropolis. But the end has 
aln'ady been reaeh('d. Depul ies come from Sparta meet- 
ing deputies also iVom Athens, and the womt‘n have elearly 
gained the day. Lysistrata, as usual, admonishes both 
sides, and manages to effect an arrangcanent which ensures 
peace, the play ending with the usual festive l)aiupiet and 
gent*ral expressions of aiuity. It is a witty and highly 
paradoxical play, disfigured by much indoeeney from our 
point of view, but in that respect not differing from 
other Aristoj)hani(! eonuKlies. It must have had a 
curious effect in Athens on the eve of an oligarchical 
reaction, whilt; the city was strenuously endeavouring, 
even with her iliminislied resources, to carry oji the 
war. 

For Lysistrata, as we have seen, was brought out at the 
time when intrigues wvvc on foot to replace the ('xisling 
democracy by other forms of govcrnnieiit. IVisaiider was 
the leader of the revolution, who, sliortly after Ine play 
had been produced, came to Athens from the cainji at 
Samos in oi-der to organise the oligarchy. Aristophanes, 
of course, could not have disliked the tendiuiey of the 
time, for lie was never a friend to the (hanocraey and 
probably thought that any change might be for tlu* fietter. 
But his primary d(?sire was for peace — peace at any price, 
peace to be obtained by the women if the men were 
incapable to secure it. 
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§ 7 

With the Lysistrala. liowevcr, the series of peace- 
coTTicdics comes to a close, and ovcrwliclming external 
events seem to have closed the advocate’s mouth. The 
Thcbinophoriazvsa'y vliich only appeared a few months 
latc;r than Lysi.slrala, has no politics in it. It is a satire 
on women and on Aristophanes’ old butt, Euripides, but 
no question is raised touching Athens’ policy. Besides, 
the oligarchical conspirators had begun their reign of 
terror, and, though the note of the comedy is fairly joyous 
— for Athens had won some victories — it was clearly not 
a time to jest with the authorities. 

rerhai)s, however, the most pathetic of all the comedies, 
if we look at it in connection with the moment at which 
it w^as produced, is the well-known and deservedly popular 
piece called The Frogs. The date was 405 n.c. Athens 
was entering upon her last agony, making her final efforts 
to stave off ruin. Eight months later was fought the 
fatal battle of yEgospotami. Fiftc'cn months afterwards 
Lysander captured Athens and the Peloponnesian War 
was at an end. What could a comic poet do at such a 
time but attempt to turn away men’s minds from the terror 
of approaching deleai., and with a desperate earnestness 
work to make them laugh ? It was a vain attempt, prob- 
ably, but Aristophanes did his best, lie made his frogs 
croak their immortal strain, “ Brekekekex Koax, Koax.” 
lie show(‘d his fellow-citizens how bereft of true poets was 
their native city and how necessary it was to feed their 
minds on tlie great names of the j)ast. Dionysus goes down 
to Hades to bring l)aek a poet from the shades. For the 
vacant throne of tragedy yEschylus and Euripides have an 
amusing contest, aiul tiie victory is decreed to the older 
dramatist — yEschyhis, who fought for the Greeks against 
the Persians and who represented that happier time of 
Hellenic unity to which Aristophanes’ thoughts arc always 
fondly turning. Thus the comedy is in reality a literary 
criticism and nothing else, in which the poet illustrates 
once more his inveterate dislike of the “ modern ” dramatist 
who had brought down tragedy from heaven to earth. 
Cleon, the demagogue; Socrates, the sophist; Euripides, 
the realist — these represent the permanent hates of 
Aristophanes. He certainly could hate well and in all 
probability he w^as unjust to all three, certainly to the two 
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latter and perhaps also to the first. In any general esti- 
mate, however, of Aristophanes wc must not forget that, 
apart from his strongly-marked satiric tendency, with 
which I have been principally concerned, he Avas oiui of the 
most indubitable of poets, lie sang songs ol‘ ethereal 
beauty, and his “ native wood-notes wild ” had no little 
of the unstudied charm and spontaneity of Shakespeare. 



DEMOSTHENES AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PATRIOTISM 

I 

It is om* of tlic slrangc delusions nriodcrn ” critics, 
cs])ccially if the y l]iipi)cn to luive a scieutilu* tvainiurr, that 
little of real value can bo h^arnt from (in^ek and Latin 
classics. The uselessness of Lalin and On t k had been tlu; 
theme of mueh indignant rhelorie on the oroimd that the 
time spent ovit dead lan^^ua^^cs mioht l)c mueh more 
profitably spent over living ones, or, belter still, devoted 
to science. No argunu id ean liave W(‘ight with those who 
have made up I heir minds on the subject on the one side 
or the oth(‘r, because th(‘ question really turns on a dilTerence 
of tempt'rairu nt, or, as wc used io say, on whcth(‘r a man 
is born an Aristot(‘lian or a. PJatonist. NevertJicless, I 
have ventured to say thjit the anti-classical attitude involves 
a strange di'lusion, for the simi)lc reason that ancient 
history and literature are full of “ lessons ” for the modern 
read(‘r. Perpetually during the course of tlie present war 
we have bii n remindc'd of historic exam])les which seem 
to illustrate ri'cent events and controversies, and though 
we ar(‘ chary now" of allirming that history goes in cycles 
which re])roducc one another, and are more inclined to 
speak of progress in a rectilinear dev(*lopment, it cannot 
Ih‘ denied that modern j)roblenis often seem to reproduce 
ancitnt ones — possibly because human nature remains 
fundamentally the same. 

The questions, for instance, w"hethcr democracies can 
govern dependencies, Avliether an aristocracy or a democracy 
is better litted for carrying on a prolonged w"ar, Avhether 
autocracy or a free coinmomvealth is the ideal eonstitution 
for the human race, whether politicians shoiild control 
generals or generals govcy^’ii politicians, w lietlier Imperialism 
in foreign relations is compatible with free institutions 
or untrammelled Parliamentary debate at home, whether 
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Socialism is or is not a. practical polity — on these an<l many 
other points too numerous to mention the histories ot Crtn ee 
and llome shed abundant liglUs. In the present })a}K‘r I 
desire to take a concrete case. We talk a <Tivat deal about 
Patriotism — what it means, wJiat conseqneue(‘S it involves, 
how it stfinds related to the wkhu* feclin^rs of what we call 
cosmopolitanism or internationalism. 1 know no better 
or more illuminatinjr material for a study of this kind than 
is furnished by Ihe career of Demosthenes, the Athenian 
patriot, in his strui»^le witli tlie barbarian power of Macetlon 
and the autoeralie elliciraicy of Philip. From beginning to 
end of In’s sp(‘eehes to llu^ Athenian public hr. is for ever 
illustrating the claims, the duties, aiul iiie rights of a true 
lover of his country. 


§ 1 

Three notable iignres in (ireek history wore born at about 
the same date Philip of Macedon, Dcanostluau's, and 
Aristotle. Tlie last-named was chosen by the Macedonian 
King as tutor for Jiis son Alexander; Philip and D(mios- 
thenes were antagonists during the whole course of th(‘ir 
career’s. Aristoth? represented the seientilic and philo- 
sophical interest in which (ireec(‘ was once more to show 
an example to the world. The sphen* of |)oliiies octaipied 
the other two men during a period of Aifumian dc'cline — 
which Demosthenes did his best to ])revent and Philip his 
utmost to promote. After the end of ihe Pt^loponn(‘sian 
War Athens never reeovcaod the first line, careless 
rapture ” of her prime. Site had her brie f moments of 
revival, and, indeed, as compared with the increasing 
degeneracy of Sparta she showed a liigh spirit in organising 
anew her nav^al jjower. She also possessed a few generals 
of no little brilliancy, such as Timotheus, Chares, I))hi- 
crates, Diopithes, Phocioii, w^ho gained fitful triumphs in 
circumstances of considerable diliiculty. Hut her increas- 
ing use of mercenaries — instead of native-born soldiers — 
and her passionate desire to keep intact her Tlicoric Fund 
so as to provide for her festivals and spectacular exhibitions 
when the need of the moment was for munitions of war, 
told their own talc, Athens had lost her energy, her 
initiative, her spontaneity; she was, as one of her satirists 
described her, “ an old w^oman in slippers guzzling her 
porridge,” instead of a Marathon fighter; she had ail the 
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lassitude and slackness of one stricken with an incurable 
and enervating malady. And here we touch the tragedy 
of Demosthenes’ life. Himself a man of unwearied energy, 
with a patriotic spirit nursed on the heroic examples of the 
past — having Tliucydides at his finger-ends and keeping 
constantly before his (^yes the dominating figure of Pericles 
— he was doomed to live in an age which had outworn its 
older ideals and among a people who could only be galvan- 
ised by rcpeat(‘d shocks into anything approaching activity. 
Great men lack some of their greatness when they are 
deprived of a sympathetic environment. Tlicir" own 
nobility remains the same ami shines the brighter, perhaps, 
because of its singularity. But they lose the comforting 
assurance of effectiveness; they do not sec the results of 
their labours. They feel all the drawbacks of solitariness : 
they stand alone. The isolation of Demosthenes is one of 
the pathetic aspects which strike most acutely the student 
of his age. For the men who should have worked most 
closely with him, and helped his ambitions by sharing them, 
did not possess his large vision and could not see as clearly 
as he could the signs of the times. Isocrates, for instance, 
“ the old man eloquent,” and the honest Phocion ought to 
have stood by him. But their eyes were holden. They 
were utterly mistaken about the aims and character of 
Philip. One thinks at times of a modern statesman, the 
lonely Venizelos, in the midst of a decadent Greece. 

Demosthenes was not a born orator. He laboriously 
educated himself for his high career in spite of natural 
disadvantages. Probably he had as a boy some sort of 
impediment in his speech. His voice was not strong, and 
we know that his rival yFschines derided Jiim for not being 
athletic or a sportsman. Numerous stories are told of his 
rigorous self-discipline. He is said to have shut himself 
up in an underground chamber, having shaved one side of 
his face to prevent any temptation to come out in the 
light of day and to ensure close and continuous study. He 
put pebbles into his moutli and then tried to speak against 
the roar of incoming waves, he recited while he ran uphill, 
and, according to report, wrote out with his own hand 
Thucydides’ history eight several times. We know also 
that he took lessons from Isaeus, an orator of distinction, 
and there is also a talc that he was an eager listener to 
Plato. His earlier efforts at oratory were disastrous, and 
on one occasion aftcr^a failure while he was roaming in 
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the Piraeus he was encouraged by an actor, who took him 
in hand and gave him some valuable hints. There seems 
no question that he was not born great, but rather aehieved 
greatness by persistent industry. His enemies declared 
that his speeches were wanting in naturalness and smelt 
of the midnight oil. Indeed, one ancient critic contrasted 
him with Cicero in this respect, giving to tlic Roman orator 
the charm of spontaneity ami to the Gre(*k the nurit of 
elaboration ancl study. However this may be, tliere is 
no question which was the greater orator. TJiere is no 
oration which is (piite comparable with the speech of 
DemostJienes ‘‘ On the Crown ” in the jM'j feetion of its 
style, the sonority of its eloquence, and its graphic mixture 
of the narrative and tlie rhetorical manner. It is said 
that iEschines, his antagonist on this occasion, afb'r he 
had retired from Athens, gave Demosthenes’ speech for 
recitation to his pupils, and when they wtae loud in their 
expressions of admiration, remarked : “ What would you 
have said if you had heard the man deliver it himself?” 
If the Athenian originally spoke with dilliculty, he assurc'dly 
succeeded in conquering all obstacl<\s. We who only read 
his words on the printed page feel the charm of his (liction 
and the musical rliythm of his best periods. Rut his con- 
temporary audience were aware that they W(n*c^ listening 
to a man who combined appropriate action wdth a forceful 
oratory Avhieli carried them olT their feet, a man whose 
nervous energy and eager, inspired face added weight and 
charm to the noble ctliical princi})les of his political creed. 
Thucydides no doubt Jiad taught liim much, but he owTd 
still more to his own character and temperament. Only 
Phocion could sometimes get the better of him by his 
rugged simplicity and directness. ‘‘ Here comes the man 
who can split my harangues in two,” Demosthenes said when 
Phocion arose to address the Assembly. It w^as like the 
contest between Rrutus and Mark Antony — only in the 
reverse order, with Rrutus cutting deep into Antony’s 
flamboyant eloquence. 


§ 2 

On the other hand, if Demosthenes Avas not a born orator, 
his great adversary, Philip, was a born king and l(‘ader of 
men, and had a native genius' for w^ar. No one could have 
ascended the throne in the midst of more pressing difli- 
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culties and dangers than the man who succeeded Perdiccas in 
359 n.c. Maceclonia wn,s encircled by foes, and the new ruler 
was only twenty-Lhree years of age. On the north, the 
Psconians, on the west, the Illyrians threatened incursions, 
and in some eases carried them out with the usual ravaging 
of territory. Moreover, Philip had to iace two pretenders, 
Pausanias, supported by King Cotys of Thrace, and Argaeus, 
who was the nominee of Athens. As against the latter city, 
J^liilip was at a great disadvantage, because he possesstul 
no maritime towns of importance, wliilc Athens held at 
this time Pydna, Methonc, Potidaca and some other places 
in Chalcidicc as well as towns in the Chersonese. Islands 
such as Thasos, Lemnos, Imbros were hers, and she was 
allied with Byzantium. Along all the northern coast of 
the Aigeaii, which has become of such importance in the 
present war, the inlliu'nce and power of Athens, based on her 
fleet, were nearly supreme. Olynthus \vas the only State 
in this neighbourhood strong enough to resist her. And 
yet in twelve months Philij) succeeded in transforming the 
whole situation. He defeated Argaeus and the Athenians : 
chastised the Pjeonians and Illyrians; bribed Cotys to 
give up the cause of Pausanias; and then, after professing 
friendship with tlie Athenians and d(‘luding them with 
vague promises, turned his arms against Amphipolis, a 
town which Athens had always claimed as her own, and 
w^hich even now the Macedonian King di^elared he would 
surrender to her in exchange for Pydna. He was naturally 
anxious to prevent the possibility of any armed assistance 
being given to Am[)hipolis w^hile he was besieging the towm. 
No sooner did it fall than lie forgot his promises, changed 
his mind and kept both Amphipolis and Pydna for himself. 
Ilis army had already been brought to a state of high mili- 
tary elliciency. Ilis navy hen(*efortIi became an object 
of close and constant care. Naturally, as against the loose 
confederation of Athens with her allies, an autocratic despot 
like Philip possessed great advantages. This is how a 
little later, in his First Olynthiac oration, Demosthenes 
refers to this point. “ The danger is that this man, with 
all his cleverness and unscrupulousncss — making con- 
cessions here, threatening there — may convert and wrest 
to his use some of our main resources. He has it in his 
sole power to publisfe or conceal his designs : he is at one 
and the same time general, sovereign, paymaster : he 
accompanies his army everywhere. These are great 
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"luivantages for quick and timely operations in war/’ ^ 
The words have a curiously modern ring. One might 
- almost imagine an Allied statesman in the present war 
pointing out how the military autocracy of Germany helps 
the Central Powers in their great campaign. 

It does not appear that the Macedonian menace was v(*ry 
quickly appreciated in Athens. Indeed, Demosthenes liim- 
self, who saw farther than most of his contemporaries, 
hardly realised at first all that it involved. In the earliest 
of his speeches to the Assembly — as distinct from his private 
and legal orations — he is cou<*erned with another peril, 
one which perpetually loomed large in the imagination of 
Hellenes, the peril of the IVrsian King. TJu‘ speech, 
which goes by the name IIeqI kov Zvnfioi}w)v (n.c. 351), is 
a very remarkable example of Demosthenes’ statesmanshii). 
As against those wlio were always ])reoeeupied with the 
possibility of Persian designs on Greece, largely on the 
ground that Persia was the hereditary enemy, Demosthenes 
saw clearly enough that the situation was essentially 
changed, and that the clouds on the Eastern horizon no 
longer portended an imminent storm. There was no fear 
of an attack from this quarter : in point of fact, the Persian 
monarch had now become a sort of relieving olliccr for 
Hellenic pecuniary canbarrassment, an ally to whom one 
or other of the parties — Spartan or Athenian — appealed 
for help against their rivals of the moment. It suited 
Philip at a later stage to pose as Generalissimo of the 
Greek forces against the old foe who had dared to invade 
the sacred soil of Hellas, and had been thoroughly well 
beaten for his pains. But for the present — at the time when 
Demosthenes was speaking — the Persian king was practi- 
cally harmless. It certainly behoved Atlams to prepare 
herself for any contingency : she should remain on the 
defensive, however, and not attempt any initiative. And 
from this point Demosthenes goes on to sketch an outline 
of the reforms on which he insisted in many subsequent 
harangues — the necessity of rearranging contributions to 
the State service, so that the fleet, above all, should be kept 
in a position of thorough cflicicncy. 

At this time Philip of Maccdon w^as a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand, and his name docs not occur in the 
speech. The great enemy, as he became after warils, was 
reorganising his kingdom, training his Macedonian phalanx, 

^ Dem., ’OA. L 4. [The references are to Bokker’s edition.] 
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laying the foundation for a navy. Towards Athens he 
kept the attitude of a friend, and he took care to be repre- 
sented in the City by orators, who, cither through blind- 
ness or greed, were devoted to his interests. Eubulus was 
one, so were Deinades and iEschincs; and even Phocion, 
though no one could suspect his probity, often played his 
game. Afterwards, Pliilip threw off the mask. He dared 
to tlireaten TheriuopyLxs but when he found the pass 
occupied by Athenian troops he thought it wiser to retire. 
In Chaleidiee and in Thrace he adopted bolder tactics. 
He took pains to secure the wealthy mines of M. Pangacus, 
and after })laying with Athens, and deluding her with the 
idea that he was going to capture Amphipolis on her behalf, 
openly showed his hand by advancing on the important 
town of Olynthus, whi(*h he subsequently mastered, helped 
by the treachery of Lasthenes and the supineness of Athens. 

§ ^3 

I am not concerned in this paper with the incidents of 
the orator’s life, nor yet with the various steps by which 
Philip — after his vielory at Chivroneia — rose to supremacy 
over the Greek world. 1 wash rather to indicate the chief 
features of Ueniosthenc's’ policy, and the illustrations he 
gives of the basic priru*i])les of patriotism. Fortunately, 
for our purpose, tluaxi is an inner eonsistencry in his vicAVs 
from the beginning to the sorry ending of his eanxr. Let 
us remind ourselve s that he was a gnait student of the Iiis- 
tory of Thucydides and a devoted admirer of l^crielcs. What 
was the ideal of Athenian citizenship Avhicli the great 
statesman dclinc'ated for his countrymen at the beginning 
of the Pelo])onnesian War? It Avas freedom in the first 
place, complete liberty under democratic forms. It Avas 
culture in the second place, for Athens Avas the soul of 
Greece, and her high level of mental attainment was a 
shining beacon for her age. This culture Avas alike intellec- 
tual and lesthetic. “ We love beauty, and yet are not soft 
or enervated.” ^ The Athenians Avere to be strong, both 
on land and sea, and yet militarism — such as Avas to be 
found in Sparta — Avas abhorrent to the civic idea. They. 
WTre to be soldiers, but not pipe-clay soldiers : they were 
to cultivate intelligence rather than sell their souls to the 

^ 1 refer, of course, to Pericles’ great speech o\"er the fallen, as reported 
by Thucydides. 11. et foil. 
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drill-sergeant. Above all, they were to love their native 
State, which was to be for them not a cold abstraction, but 
a living and adorable entity. Few things arc more 
remarkable than Pcrielcs’ language on this point, as 
narrated by Thucydides. The Athenians wxre to become 
enamoured of Athens, to be her lovers, as though slie were 
a mistress who asked of them their deepest devotion. 
Patriotism in this sense is not another name for civic duty ; 
it is almost an emotional rhapsody. 

To Demosthenes, studying this IVrielean idea, several 
modifications seemed iu‘C(‘ssary, mainly because the* times 
had altered, but partly because of e(‘rtain implicit iin])erfec- 
tions. The love of Athens was too exclusive an ardour : 
it w^as based on the principle tliat Athens was super- 
cmin(‘nt in Greece and could tolerate no rivals. There was 
no Panh(*llenic feeling in it; as a matter ol* fact, it was 
consistent w^th a duel to the death against another Greek 
State, Sparta. Demosthenes, indeed, thought that Athens 
deserved supremacy, but she must (leserve it because she 
was the embotlimcnt of a l\auhellenic idea, the natural 
leader of a Greece which willingly allowed herself to be 
led. Athens after Pericles had become Imperialist, a despot 
city, ruling her allies and subject-States with a rod of iron. 
That must no longer be h(‘r policy. She ought everywhere 
to support Gi’cek communities, help them in their struggles, 
preserve their independence, above all, render assistance 
by land and sea, if they were menacn^d by a foreign and 
barbarian Powx'r, such as Macedon. Patriotism to the city 
of Cecrops w'^as to be based on a wider patriotism to Hellenes 
anywdiere and cveryAvherc — very much as love of Eng- 
land should mean loyalty to Great Britain and her sister 
dominions and commonwealths. Against despotisms and 
tyrannies Athens, as a true democracy, was always to wage 
war. If Sparta attempted to domineer, as she did from 
iEgospotami to Leuctra, she was to be fought down. (3n 
the other hand, if Thebes repented of her evil ways, slic was 
to be assisted, despite her long-standing hostility to Athens. 

Illustrations of this Panhcllcnic attitude can be found 
throughout the speeches of Demosthenes. I take, for 
instance, more or less at haphazard, the oration “ On the 
Chersonese,” which w^as delivered b.c. 312. The Athenians 
had dispatched a body of citizens to receive allotments 
of land in the Chersonese under the command of Diopithes. 
Disputes arose with the Cardians, who were at once assisted 
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by Philip. But Diopithes held his own, and even carried 
the war into Thracian territory. The question arose 
whether on Philip’s rcinonstranee Diopithes was to be 
recalled. Demosthenes stoutly supported and defended 
the Athenian general, who in his view was promoting the 
interests of Hellas against barbarians, and in especial was 
protc'cting the Cheisonese. It w’^as much to the advantage 
of Athens to have a jicrmanent force on the ncirthem coast 
of the Aegean Sea, so that help might readily be given to 
any IIelk*nic State which w^as being menaeed by a Mace- 
donian force. ‘ Is it urged,” said the orator, “ that the 
Byzantines are infatuate'd and besotted? Very likely: 
>et they must be rescued for all that, because it is good for 
Athens.” ^ They are Greeks, in short, and therefore Athens 
is their natural protector. Here, too, is another passage 
to the same f‘ffcei. “ Suppose some god would assure — 
for certainly no mortal would undertake such a guarantee 
— that even though you remained quiet and abandoned 
everything, Philip would not attack you at the last. Yet, 
by Zeus and all the gods, it would be a disgraceful act, 
unworthy of yourselves, of the character of Athens 
and the deeds of your ancestors, if for the sake of selfish 
ease you w('rc to abandon the rest of (ireece to servitude. 
For my own privt, I would rather die than give such 
counsel.” ^ Athens is the city comniunity which is wedded 
to freedom, and theix'fore the duty incumbent on her, as 
a democracy which can never ally herself with despots, 
is to help either Greek States to remain frcc^. This, too, 
is the spiiit of the oration "" On the liberty of the Rhodians ” 
(351 n,(\). Hliodes, whatever her past sins, must be saved 
from oligarchs and tyrants. 


§ I 

But we must get closer to this question of patriotism. 
Apart from the general allegiance to the Panhcllenic idea, 
there is the duty of the individual to his own State. On 
what does the obligation of patriotism I'cst? On two 
principles, above all. The first is, that a man does not 
belong to himself, but to the State which feeds, nurtures, 
protects him, and assures him in the possession of many 

^ Dorn., Uep\ rwu iv Xfppt4i:'hcr(t^ 16. 1 iiso for Iho most pari C. R. Ken- 
nedy s adm liable ti insUtion ol Demosthenes’ speeches. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

2 Ibid,, 60. 
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civic privileges. This principle is laid down in the oration 
‘‘ On the Crown ” — which is a perfect storehouse of maxims 
and principles applicable both to the conduct of politicians 
and of individual citizens. Let un observe the bcaiing ol 
this principle - or, lather, fiom Demosthenes’ point of 
view, this axiom or postulate — of eitizcnshij). An indi- 
vidual citizen docs not belong to himself, but to the State. ^ 
It follows, therefore, that he has no rights against the State : 
if he subsequently i ains lights, it is in virtue of his perform- 
ance of certain diilus \\hieh -because Ihe State so ordains 
— ^give him piivil(g(s. What either e*onscquene’es can we 
draw? Clc^atly tins: that he has no claim to exercise 
his own judgnunt, as against Ihe siijx nor dc^mands of the 
State upon him. lie <Mimot phail e^onseie nee ” il he 
IS wanted as a seildiei. As he has no right to a personal 
opinion in moments wlun his eaty or his eomrnonwe'alth 
IS in dangei, the eonseienlious objector” — of whom we 
hear so much m modem times— is luleel out of court. 
Demosthenes would have no sympathy with him : probably 
he could not (‘ven understanel him. Individual opinion 
IS not allowed in eiuestions ol Ait and Liteiature, in which 
authonty and expeit judgment alone have the light to be 
heaiel. IIow niueh less can indivielual opinion be peiinitted 
in eiuestions which alfeet tlu‘ stability, the e*ontinu('d exist- 
ence of the State ? Of couise% in easy-going times ol peae^*, 
we onlv smile at the vagaries of pcisonal opinion. Ilut 
in a eiisis, under actual conditions of war, individualism 
may be a deadly danger to the best interests of the 
Commonwealth. 

Let us tuin to the se^cond principle of patriotism. If a 
citizen does not belong to himself, patriotism must involve 
the obligation of personal service. There is no more con- 
stant note in the Demosthenic harangues than the necessity 
for Athenians to shoulder their own burdens. No man 
must delegate' this duty to another: he must undeitake 
it himself. As a matter of fact, Athens after the* close* of 
the Peloponnesian War had adopted more and more the 

E ractice of employing mercenaries to fight her liattles for 
er, both on sea and land. Her generals, like Timotheus 
or Chares, or still more, Charidemus, took with the ni on 
their expeditions hardly any Athenians, but large bodies 
of mercenaries and soldiers of fortune. The result was that 
when payment was m arrears these men took to plundering 
^ Dem., ncpl Tov 'S.m^d.vovt 200 
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and fili])ustcring, and the Allies of Athens learned to dread 
the arrival of an Athenian force, because it generally meant 
that they were despoiled by soldiers wlxo, not having 
regular pay, lived from hand to mouth on whatever they 
could, lawfully or unlawfully, annex. Demosthenes, though 
he points out the practical disadvantages of mereenary 
forces, takes, as we should cxpc^ct, the higher standpoint 
that citizens ouglit themselves to serve in the navy and the 
army as a matter of duty. Here is a significant passage 
in the First Philippic (n.c. 352) : — “ If you Athenians will 
only exert yoiirsc^lves now though you did not before : if 
every man, wh(‘rc he can and ought to give his service to 
the State, is ready to give it without excuse : if the wealthy 
will contribute and tlie able-bodied will enlist : in a word, 
if you will beeomc your own masters and eease to think that 
your neighbour will do everything for you if you do nothing 
yourself — then, if Heaven so will, you shall recover your 
own, get back what you have frittered away, and mete out 
punishment to Philip.” ^ Here is another passage from the 
Second Olynthiac : — “ You must show yourselves greatly 
changed, greatly rc'formcd, contributing, serving personally, 
acting promptly, before any one will pay attention to you.”^ 
Or, on(;e more, at the end of the Third Olynthiac : — “ How 
is it that all usc‘d to go prosperously and all now goes 
wrong ? Heeause anciently the people had the courage to 
be soldiers and controlled the statesmen. ... Is there such 
an emergency as the present ? Far better to b(^ a soldier, 
as you ought, in your country’s cause.” ^ Every one, 
according to Demosthenes, owes something to the State. 
I^et him contribute what he can — money, if he has it to 
give : taxes which the State imposes on him, let him pay 
cheerfully. But the greatest of these is Personal Service. 


§5 

Demosthenes rarely allowed himself to utter a single 
word of pessimism : to despair of the Commonwealth would 
have seemed to him the rankest treason. But now and 
again his clear judgment of the signs of the times could not 
but realise that he was dealing with a decadent Athens 
which no longer responded to the call of duty. The true- 
minded patriot was confronted by something more than the 

^ Dem., 1. 7. “ ^Dcm., *OA., II. 13. ® Dom., ’OA., III. 30, 34. 
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growing power of an ambitions despot like Philip. He was 
faced by lassitude, enervation, apath}^ on the part of his 
own countrymen — obvious tokens that the heyday of 
Greek democratic life had passed beyond recall. Perhaps 
the orator was at times only too conscious that he was 
fighting a losing battle, but this docs not prevent him from 
doing his utmost to persuade and invigorate his audience, 
to tell them of their obligations and drive them by every 
resource of irony, criticism, and abuse, as well as encourage- 
ment, to fulfil these obligations to the uttermost. “ Reslat 
amari aliquid ” -even in his lofti(\st exhortations. Thougli 
his courage will not admit it, he is tlu' spokesman of a 
perishing cause. Tell me,” he saj^s in the First Philippic, 
“ do you like walking about and asking on(‘ another, Is 
there any news ? Why, what news could be more arresting 
than that a man of Maecidon is conquering Athenians and 
controlling the affairs of Greece? Is PJiilip dead? No, 
but he is sick. And what does it matter to you ? Should 
anything befall this man, you will soon create another 
Philip, if this be your way of conducting business.” ^ That 
the Athenian character has changed is the burdenof a passage 
in the Second Olynthiac : “ This, I confess, surprises me, 
that formerly, Athenians, you fought wath the Lacedae- 
monians for the rights of (irt'cce : rejecting many oppor- 
tunities of selfish gain, and desiring to secure the rights of 
others, you expended your property in contributions, and 
bore the brunt of the battle. Yet now you arc loth to 
serve, slow to contribute, even in defence of your own 
possessions, and though you have often saved the other 
city-states of Greece, both collectively and individually, 
when you arc confronted with your own losses you sit still. 
This does surprise me.” ^ The note of disappointment and 
regret sounds clearer in a passage in the Third Philippic : — 
“ What has caused the mischief? Thcfe must be some 
cause, some good reason, why the Greeks were so eager for 
liberty then and now arc only eager for servitude. There 
was some^thing, men of Athens, something in the hearts 
of the people then whicli there is not now — something wJiich 
overcame the wealth of Persia and maintained the freedom 
of Greece, and quailed not under any battle by land or sea. 
It is the loss of this which has ruined all and thrown the 
affairs of Greece into confusion.” ® In explaining what this 


1 Dem., ♦iA., [. 10, 11. 


2 Dem., ’OA., II. 24. 
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“ somethinf^ ” is, Demosthenes falls back on “ nothing 
subtle or clever,” but on the fact that bribery by the as- 
pirants for power or the corrupters of Greece was universally 
scouted and detested in the earlier time : whereas now it 
is different. A man who gets a bribe is envied : if he con- 
fesses it, laughter is his only punishment; but if any one 
denounces tin? crime, then the reward is public hatred. 
Of course, De rnosthenes is covertly alluding to such tainted 
patriots as IMiilocratcs, Demades and yEschines, who w'crc 
notoriously in Philip's pay. But the taking of bribes is 
only the external sign of a de(‘pcr-lying malady. It was 
the low state of public opinion in Athens, the code of morals 
she accepted, the tarnished ideals of conduct and faith by 
whi(‘h she was guided, which revealed the poisoned root 
of her degeneracy. 



PATRIOTISM AND ORVTORY VKNIZELOS AND 
DhAIOSTIIENKS 

Most of Iho s])l)(i( (OMud !)\ ilu opoiatums in llu Ncai 
East js cltissK ^lound loi tiu s( holai \\( lucdnol i^obick 
as lai as lln liojm V\ai to stii a loni^ doiinaiit iiiU list iii 
th( 111 Jl( spoilt In histouc tinus, vvlun (iiiiii was 
fiv*htini» till IVisians when Alin ns was stin^i»lin^ with 
Sj)ai tain till Ptloponmsian Wai mil whin in tin di cadi nee 
ot hci powiis till (it\ 1)1 the \ loll I Clown was living to 
hold hi r own against the eni lo u him iits ol Philip oi 
Maeedon tin coast hiii ol the A2i»i in Si a, tin islands 
mar the inaiiilanel ol Asia Mmoi, tin Daidanillis, the 
Sea ol Mainioia, the Pioponlis img with the sounds of 
stuniious eonibal both b> land and sea OIvnthus, 
Amphipohs, tin iivei Stiyrnon, the tuple piomontoiy ol 
Clialeidiee — these the seholai knows as well as the inode in 
histoiical student knows Salonika Hy/antium, too, was 
then, as now, a pii/e woith fightin« loi, and Athens, ni i vous 
about hei com ships (oming liom the Euxine and utteily 
unable to feeel hei population without then aid, was loi 
ever casting anxious eyes tow ai els the Thiacian coast and 
her possessions towaids the noith-c isl The Hellespont 
itself saw hei dispaiiing elforts against her Laeidanionian 
enemy — the victoi\ e)l Cynossema, the disastrous defeat 
ot -^Egos Peitamos, the baulked stiategy ol Aleibiades, the 
triumph of Lysandei Sixt> yeais latei wi liuel once 
moie Athinian navies manoeuviing in the same icgion - 
Chaies, Phocion, and otheis doing what thi\ could to 
prevent Gieeks tiom becoming captive to the Macedonian 
tyrant, and Demosthenes uiging Ins countrymen with all 
his lofty eloquence to shake oil then lethaigy and le member 
the glorious deeds ot then loretathers. So fai as the city of 
01\nthus was concerned, Philip succeeded in his objects 
before the Athenians could be stirred up to action, but 
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between the y(‘ars 343 and 340 n.c. Demosthenes, at the 
hei^^ht of his iniluence, eheekmated his enemy and, thanks 
to the fjeneralsliip of PJiocion, saved both Perinthus and 
Byzantium from Macedonian hands. Alas ! two years 
later the fatal baltleof Chajroneia extinguished the liberties 
of Oeeee. 

But not only is the soil steeped in classical memories, 
which none* of us can forget and whieli make us tender 
towards the modern inheritors of a great name. Tlic 
eircumstaiiei's of the time l»ave thrown up a statesman who 
seems formed in tlu? ancient mould of an Aristides, a 
Pericles, a Demosthenes. It is espt'cially tlie last with 
whom some comparison may be sustained —partly because 
both Veniz(‘los and Demostheiu s had to struggle with a 
very rc'fraidory malerial. It is one thing to lead a nation’s 
hopes ill the spring-time of their vigour : it is another to 
instil a decadent race* wifh powers alien from their habitual 
apathy. In this sense* Pe ricles liad a task as easy as that 
of Demosthenes was dillicult. The earlier statesman found 
a })(‘ople plastic* to his ])urf)oses, (‘ager, spirited, virile, full 
of andiition, and jiroudly conscious of their destiny. But 
the hitler had to Hog reluctant and apathetic audiences, 
only now and again cajiablc of higher moods — audiences 
whi(;h were amus(‘d 1)\ the rlu'torical battles of their 
orators, but very disinclined to go to bailie for themselves. 
They preferred to have ni(‘reenaries to light for them while 
they enjoy(*d spietacular displays provided out of the 
Thedrie Fund. They had no keenness, no native energy — 
such sjnings of action seemed to liave bc'cn killed by their 
melancholy experiences after the fatal expedition to Sicily. 
The result is that while Pericles’ great speech is buoyantly 
alive with untapped sources of strength and a yet un- 
developed national spirit, Demosthenes’ orations, the 
Olynthiaes, the Philippics, and the rest, exhibit the almost 
despcrati' (*l*l*orts of a man to strike some spark out of dead 
matter — to urge, exhort, goad, upbraid, entreat, or shame 
passivity into some sendilance of life. 

Venizelos has much the same task, for his lot, too, has 
fallen on unhappy times. To be a Greek citizen in the 
modern era is to be conscious of great humiliations. He 
must know that he has a poor reputation in Europe, that 
the Gra*culus esurieiis ” tradition still survives. The 
average Greek appears to be an unstable creature, greedy 
rather than ambitidtis, cunning, and not too scrupulous 
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in business, and by no means constitutionally brave. Tie 
does not rcmenilKr ^villi any IVt^linir of pratifieah’on the 
war against Turkey in 1807, Avhen his armies ran away, 
and his country was only saved througli the intcM’vcntion 
of tile Powers. It is true' that lu* fought gallantly and well 
in ilie first Jialkan War, though probablN ht‘ had nol V('ry 
obstiimte opposition to oMTpower; and wdien Hulgaria 
turned against her quondam allies, in the second Palkan 
War, Serbia and (ireeee eondueled their campaign with no 
little success. Put the reevnt history of the II(‘llenic 
Kingdom is nol altogether a creditable one, and lier be- 
trayal of Serbia m that e«)unlr\\ anguish and the record 
of lur dealings with tlu' KnliMiti* Powia-s it w\*is to (irc^at 
Pritain, Prance, and Piissia that she originall\ ow(‘d Iut 
indepi Tuh'uee and Ikm' \erv (‘\ist(ai(*e as a kingdom are 
not ( pisodi's on winch a patrio!i(‘ Ih^lkaie, rem(‘mb(‘ring 
his glorious ])asl, would care to (hvi II. It is, perhaps, all 
th(‘ more surprising that out of a militai so unpromising a 
stati small of lh<‘ calibre of Veui/,elos should emerge*. 
There* has been no one epute like him in the N(‘ar Hast in 
his grasj) of actual and possible* c*enielilie)ns anel his far- 
sighle*el glane*e inte> tlie* future* certainlv ne) pefiilician in 
Athens whei has a lithe of his abihl\. The* Palkan Slat(‘s 
did, inelevd, ])re)duee another man e)f statesmanlike builel 
in Stambule)!!, the Palkan Pismarek,” te) whenn Pidgaria 
()we‘s me)rc feir he*r existene'c as a Slate than she* seems eve*r 
Iike*ly te) ackne>wle‘dge*. I5ut Slarnbulolf was eve*n le*ss 
fentunale in liis <*emelitie)ns anel circumstance's than 
Venizelos. And though he had he*lped Fcrelinanel to asccnel 
his ihreinc, he hael tei suffer to the full from the* traelitieinal 
ingratitude of kings, be*ing murele*reel wnth Ferdinand’s 
connivance — eir at least owing te> his studie*el indiffcre*nce — 
in circumstances of ])e*culiar crue*lly. V(*nize‘le>s, as w^e* all 
know% is a native eif Orcte*, and that island, wliicli eiriginally 
gave Gre‘ece* no small me*asure of lier culture, anel that 
early civilisatiem whieli geies by the* name of Aegean, has 
given no better jiresent te) the* mainland in re‘e*e*nt time's 
than the* perseinality and intluene'c e)f one oi the rrieist 
dist iiiguisheel e)f her sons. Ucveilutions in (’re te have be*cn 
a constant fe'ature in mode rn histeiry, and Ve‘ni/ele)s, no 
doubt, had much rcvolutie)nary bleiod in his veins. Put 
his w^as not a purely destructive spirit. He bitterly de*sircd 
the redemption of his native island from the murderous 
grasp of Turkey; but his thoughts soared beyond the 
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confines of his home to the welfare and glory of Hellas, 
cribbed, cabined, and confined by Ottoman pressure. 

Two ideas, above all, animated his policy, and when he 
was called to Athens to direct the action of the State he 
saw some chance of carrying them into effect. One of 
these was the independence of Greece, viewed in the 
largest sense — that is, the incorporation within a free 
Hellenic community of all the scattered (elements distributed 
in Macedonia, the yEgean Isles, and the coastland of Asia 
Minor, unhampered by the stupid and cruel despotism of 
the Turk. And to this end he was one of the main agents 
— ^if not the principal agent of all — in the formation of the 
League of Balkan States, which showed to an astonished 
Europe the marvellous phantom of a united and con- 
cordant Balkan Bcninsula. It was a grandiose conception 
only possible to a large-minded and idealistic statesman; 
but it could not (‘iidure, because it was based on the 
theoretical suppression of scarcely veiled and obstinate 
rivalries. Nevertheless, it lasted long enough to defeat 
Turkey — to the surprise and indignation of the Germanic 
Empires, whicli assumed that the Ottoman Empire would 
prevail over its loosely associated antagonists. The second 
idea of Venizelos related to the inner structure of Hellas 
herself. (Greece was to gain the full development of her 
polity and the firm establishment ol' her independence by 
a monarchy, whi<'h was to be strictly constitutional, giving 
scope and liberty to the will of her citizens. Venizelos, 
as a matter of fact, saved the monarchy when it was in 
considerable peril from an arrogant military party, and 
since the King of tlic Hellenes owed to the statesman his 
security, the least he could do to show his gratitude was 
strictly to abide within the limits of constitutionalism. 
In the recent struggles Venizelos’ complaint against his 
Sovereign is that he has taken matters into his own hands, 
against the will of the great majority of his subjects, and 
events seem to confirm this vicAv. To the mind of the 
Cretan statesman, the manifest destiny of Greece is to join 
the Entente Pow(?rs and to throw over that superstitious 
reverence for Teutonic militarism which appears to have 
so deeply impressed some of the Greek generals — to say 
nothing of King Constantine. At the moment of writing ^ 

^ Recent events have obviously modified and in some respects improved 
the situation. This essay ^as written before the departure of King 
Constantine. 
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it looks as if Hellas intended to pin her faith to the 
patriotic policy of her great leader, Eleuthcrios Veni- 
zelos. The only point is — and it must be a matter of deep 
anxiety for all sincere patriots — whether it is not already 
too late. What sort of future Destiny will reserve for Greeee, 
who is so tardy in her resolve and did not freely give her- 
self when the gift would have been precious, is another 
matter. 


“ Too late ” is a eonstnnt form of reproach in the mouth 
of Demosthenes. In tlu^ lirst IMiilippu^ he contrasts the 
prom))t punctuality with which all arrang(‘ments uni made 
for the Vanath(‘naic and Dionysian festivals and the slack- 
ness and dilatoriness of the j)reparations for war. “ In the 
business of war all is irregular, unsettled, indchnitc,” “ all 
your armaments arc after the time.” ^ “ The efforts of 

Ath(‘ns are as awkward as those of an unskilled boxer, 
who, when he is struck anywhere, immediately transfers 
his hands to the spot where the blow has lallen, and never 
watches to see where the next blow is likely to come.” ^ 
Clever makers of war should not follow eireumstanecs, but 
be in advance of them. Or again, in the third Philippic: 
“ It is disgraceful to exelaim when something has hapi)cned, 
‘ Who would have thought it ? We ought to have acted 
in this way and refrained from acting in that.’ It is 
now too late. Many things could the Olynthians mention 
now which, if foreseen at the time, would have prevented 
their destruction.” ^ Possibly similar thoughts have passed 
through the mind of Veni/xlos as he surveyed the i:)ro- 
crastinating habit of his countrymen, and the pendulum- 
like swing with which they have oscillated between the 
Teutonic and the Entente Powers. To be always behind- 
hand with their decisions m<ay leave them high and dry, 
Avithout friends and without claims, when the ultimate issue 
is reached. 

Both Demosthenes and Venizelos would accept Mazzini’s 
definition of a nationality : “ The assertion of the indi- 
viduality of a human group called by its geographical 
position, its traditions, and its language to fulfil a special 

1 Dem,, *iK,, i. 40. * Ibid., 4G-7. 

Dem., iii. 81. 
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function in the European work of civilisation.” ^ That is 
precisely what Demosthenes believed about Athens. She 
was called by her past glory, her faith in freedom, her 
present influence to put herself at the head of the Greek 
race — wherever they miglit be located, at Olynthus, 
Amphipolis, Dyzantium or in the iSigean Isles, or on the 
mainland — and make head against despotism, militarism, 
barbarism. Philip of Macedon was a barbarian, and bar- 
barians must not rule the free commonwealth of Greece. 
Philip, too, was an autocrat, and republics must have no 
dealing with autocracies. There is a striking passage in 
the second Philippic on this point. Demosthenes is quoting 
from a speech he made to the Messonians on the occasion 
of one of liis embassies to the Peloponnese to form a com- 
bination of States against Philip. “ In truth, too close 
connections with despots are not safe for republics. . . . 
You beliold Philip a dispt'nser of gifts and promises : 
pray, if you are wise, that you may never know him for a 
cheat and a deceiver. There arc manifold contrivances 
for the guarding and defending of (*ities, as ramparts, 
walls, trenches, and the like : these are all made with hands 
and involve expense : but then? is one common safeguard 
in the nature of prudent men, Avhieh is a good security for 
all, but especially i’or democraei(*s against despots. What 
do I mean? Mistrust. Keep this, hold to this, j)rescrve 
this only and you can never be* injured. What do ye 
desire? Freedom. Then see ye not that Philips very 
titles arc at variaiuic therewith? Every king and despot 
is a foe to freedom, an antagonist to laws. Will ye not 
beware lest, seeking deliverance from war, ye find a 
master?” “ The words are singularly applical)le to the 
present situation. Greece is not now a republic; she is 
a constitutional monarchy. But slie desires to be free and 
independent, to hold her own against the patent tyranny 
of the Ottoman Empire or the insidious devices of a pan- 
Germanic league. Can w^c not imagine a Greek patriot 
of the present day telling his countrymen that they know 
Germany as “ a dispenser of gifts and promises,” and 
praying that they may not know it as “a cheat and a 
deceiver?” Has not Venizelos bidden Greece beware of 
the gifts of the Danai and cultivate a wise and prudent 
mistrust? Above all, is not the warning more than ever 

^ Quoted in Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By E. Lipsoii. P. 264. 
(A. & C. Black. 1916.) ^ 4n\,, ii. 23-7. 
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necessary in Athens at the present day “ lest, seeking 
deliverance from war, they may find a master?" An 
excessive shrinking from war, an excessive devotion to 
neutrality, may lead to someiliing hardly distinguisliable 
from servitude. 


In a previous article I tried to define wh.at Demosthenes’ 
task was. The main points are abundantly clear, as they 
are emphasised again and again in tlic Olynthiaes, the 
Philippics, the D(* C'hersoncso, and other orations. Athens 
has the titular right io (hdeiul (Irtu'c^e against all bar- 
barians, and especially against the menaces of a grasping 
and ambitious King oi‘ Macedon, whose diplomacy is based 
on deception, on a prodigal use of bribes, and on the sinister 
service of s])ies. Athens must also h(‘lf) th(‘ (irc(‘k States 
against their own wt‘aknesses, and espe(*ially that love of 
intestine strife which has already ruined so many hopeful 
democracies. Hut, above all, Alliens must purge licrself 
from her own manifold shortcomings — lua* want of (‘uergy, 
her love of spectacles, her trust in vcuial orators, her 
reliance on mercenaries. She must arm lier own eiti/xins, 
contribute to the ecjuipment of (dhraent fleets, and ris(' to 
the height of her own responsibilities and duties. For 
patriotism is not only valuable as a mati*rial dcli*nee against 
danger : it is an ethical obligation. Indeed, tlu* basing of 
all political action on morals, the large eonc(‘ption of a free 
democracy finding its highest spiritual duty in self-develop- 
ment and the guidance of less advanced States, are favourite 
tenets with Demosthenes, on wliieli lie was never tired of 
laying stress. 

It is our good fortune to possess in Dcniosthcncvs’ 
Oration on the Crorvtt a carefully composed apology, 
drawn up some time after the actual facts, for the policy 
pursued by the Athenian statesman. Apology is hardly 
the right word. It is a proud vindication of statesmanship, 
of which the speaker has no intention of being asliamcd, a 
string of documentary evidences to prove that wdiat he did 
was done wuth the best motives, and sometimes with the 
happiest results. Ctesiphon liad proposed to give a crown 
to Demosthenes ; ^schincs opposed the gift on the ground 
of illegality — for various technical reasons w ith which we arc 
not concerned. But iEschines also took the opportunity 
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of criticising and abusing his groat rival, in order to 
prove that he was not worthy of such an honour, and 
that gave the defendant, as we may call him, his chance. 
Weak, so far as the legal arguments were concerned, 
Demosthenes Avas strong in defence of his statesmanship; 
and no better proof could be given that he retained to the 
full the confidence of his countrymen than the fact that 
even after the disastrous battle of Chseroneia he was 
selected to deliver the funeral oration over the dead 
warriors. Or, if we need corroborative evidence, it may 
be found in the issue of the duel between the two orators. 
iEschim's, failing to get the adequate number of votes, 
went into exile. Demosthenes, securing the verdict for 
his client, Ctesiphon, won a decisive victory for himself. 

What are the main criticisms Avliich might be levelled 
at Demosthenes policy ? They are tolerably obvious. 
The policy, whatever might be said of its intrinsic merits, 
was ill-timed. To bring about a war between Philip and 
Athens was ruinous, because circumstances made it very 
unlikely that the democracy would have any chance 
against the despotic monarchy. What might have been 
possible in the times of Periidcs was impossible after the 
many disasters Avhich had befallen Athens and had killed 
her energies and ambitions. Moreover, it was not a good 
policy in itself. It would have been wiser to keep friemds 
with Philip and make use of him in the quarrels which 
divided the Greek States. Men like Eubulus and Phoeion 
formed a more correct estimate of the needs of the situation. 
iEschines was better advised when he tried to establish 
friendly relations with Philip’s Court. I-iastly, and most 
important of all, Demosthenes’ policy Avas an acknoAvledged 
failure. It did not keep back the rising tide of Macedonian 
power. It did not save Athens from defeat. Such are 
the main counts in the indictment, and it is interesting to 
observe hoAv the statesman meets them. He lifts the 
discussion on to a different and a higher plane. He does 
not so much argue that he was right as that his policy was 
inevitable, given the past history and the present reputation 
of Athens. He docs not controvert the facts, but main- 
tains that, even if they had been knoAvn beforehand, his 
policy, and every true patriot’s policy, Avould have been 
unaltered. It is true that he denies in one respect the 
failure. He points to the successes gained from 343 to 
340 B.C., Avhen the i^eges of Perinthus and Byzantium 
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were raised and Philip’s forces were driven out of the 
Chersonese. But even if all the efforts ended in failure, 
that does not prove that they weve wrong. Material an(l 
tangible suecess is not the only criterion ; there is a higher 
standpoint from whieh strategy and diplomacy are viewed 
in relation to a nation’s ideals and not merely in reference 
to their immediate results. Besides, the State rewards 
its officers beeause they have done the best they could 
under given conditions. Success lies on the knees of the 
gods. It is enough for a patriot to do his duty. 

Here is an illustrative passage : What should the 

commonwealth have done when she saw Philip establishing 
an empire and dominion over (Greece? Or wliat was your 
statesman to advise or movt* - 1, a statesman at Athens, 
who knew that from the earliest time until the day of my 
mounting the platform our country had ever striven for 
precedency and lionour and renown, and poured out more 
blood and treasure i‘or the sake of glory and the general 
weal than the rest of the Greeks had done for their own 
special interests? . . . Hardly any one will venture to say 
this : that it became a man bred at Pella, then an obscure 
and inconsiderable plat^c, to possess such inborn mag- 
nanimity as to aspire to the mastery of Greece and formu- 
late this ambition in his mind, whilst you who are Athenians, 
day after day in speeches and dramas reminded of the virtue 
of your ancestors, should have been so naturally base as 
of your own free will and accord to surrender to Philip 
the liberty of Greece. No man will say this ! ” ^ 

Or again : “ Mark the line of my policy at that crisis ; 
do not rail at the event. The end of all things is what the 
Deity pleases : it is his line of policy which shows the 
judgment of the statesman. Do not then impute it as a 
crime to me that Philip chanced to concpicr in battle : 
that issue depended, not on me, but on God. Prove that 
I failed to adopt all measures humanly feasible — that I 
failed to carry them out honestly and diligently and with 
exertions beyond my strength, or that my enterprises 
themselves were not honourable and worthy of the State 
and necessary. Show me this and you can accuse me as 
soon as you like.” ^ 

Or once more, with a certain note of passion, as though 
success were nothing and policy everything, Demosthenes 
utters w'hat he himself calls the paradox tliat even forc- 

^ Dem., uepi TOW (rr€<ftmf 80-3. ^ Ibid,f 245. 

G 
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knowledge of the event eould not alter, and ought not to 
alter, what was tlu^ right course tr) pursue. “ Never, 
never can you have done wrong in undertaking the eonfliet 
for the freedom and safe ty of all ! I swear it by your fore- 
fathers— those who Irouted the peril at Marathon, those 
who ranged themselves in battle array at Platsea, those who 
fouglit at sea at Salamis and those at Arteniisium, and 
many other brave riKiH who sleep in the public monuments 
— all of whom alike, as being worthy of the same honour, 
the (jountry buried, not only the sueeessful or the vietorious I 
And justly so. For the duty of brave' me n hael been done 
by all : their fortune had been de,*eidcel by the Deity.” ^ 
This is the celebratcel e)ath wJiich has been se> much praised 
both in ancient aiiel nioelern times, by Foiiginus as much as 
by Lord ]lre)ughani. The ehoieeness of the phrasing, the 
spirit e)f the rhe toric, anel the music of the sentences can 
only be aj)preeiateel in the e>riginal (iree'k. 

1 must epie)te ane)ther passage', bec ause it succinctly % 
delineis the dutie's of a sLatesmaii and constitutes Demos- 
thenes' justification. 

“ I do not elepr(‘e*ale‘," says the e)ralor, “ the severest 
scrutiny in those things fe)r which a statesman is properly 
re'spemsible. What are a statesman’s fuimtiems? To 
observe things in the beginning: to foresee anel foretell 
them te> others. This. I have' elone. Again : Wherever 
he finels delay, backwardness, ignorance, jealeiusies — vices 
inherent anel unavoielable in all e*ommunities — to cemtraet 
them into the narrowest eom]>ass; e)n the^ e)thcr hand, 
to prome)te unanimity anel frieaielship anel zeal in the 
discharge of eluly. All this te)o I have performed; and 
ne> erne e*an eliseover the least nc'gleet e)u my part.” ^ If 
Philip has eonepiered, his success is due te) his army and 
his wholesale methods of bribery anel corruption. Demos- 
themes was not a general, so he eoulel not be re>sponsible 
for the elefeat of Athenian tre)e)ps, while as for bribes, his 
recorel was immaculate. And therefore the statesman is 
able to utter his well-known boast : “ Had there been in 
each of the Greek cities one such man as I was in rny 
station among you; or, rather, had Thessaly possessed 
one single man, and Arcadia one, of the same sentiments as 
myself, none of the Greeks either beyond or within Ther- 
mopylae would have suffered their present calamities : all 
would have been free and independent.” ® It was the 
1 Ibid., 263. ^ » Ibid., 30G-7. » Ibid., 376. 
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isolation of Demosthenes which made him so powerless 
in the various crises with which he was confronted. IMay 
we not say that Vcnizelos’ impotence — when he has had to 
stand aside and let matters take their own coiirst - lias 
been due to a similar cause? If only there had bi'cn 
another Venizelos at Uclgrade or Sofia 1 

§ 4 

There are, indeetl, many valuable points urged in th<‘ 
Speech on the C’rown which make if a storehouse of maxims 
and lessons for Die slatesman and ilu' patriot, l^et me 
enumerate a r(‘w. There is the <lilTerenee betwi'cn states- 
men true aiul false, the (list in(*l ion belwt'en llu* ov/ffinrh)^ 
and the ory,o(i nvTtjc:. 'fhe one pursues strict ly selJisli laids ; 
the oth(‘r aims at the interests of ilu* Stale. There is 
a vivid passage on treachery and its wagevs; traitors and 
their iiK'vitable doom in the contempt of mankind and 
the neglect of those who bought them. There are many 
references to the higher fialriotism, the patriotism of self- 
saerihee, the pursuit of large ideals, as evinced in the 
lofty generosity of Athens towards her rivals and the; 
baseness of Phili|). There are tiui ind(‘feasibl(i claims of a 
free State and the rights of a fre(*man in a republic to die 
free. There an* useful hints on the real value of an orator, 
and the justilieation of a certain vehemence of speech when 
the commonwealth’s main inten'sts arc in jecipardy. I 
have already alluded to Demosthenes’ discussion of the 
relations between good fortune ---a purely (‘xternal thing- - 
and the essential merits of a policy, which goes deef) into 
the psychology of a vStalc and its eiti/AUis. Success is only 
a very rough test of virtue in a statesman, lie must be 
judged in the light of his liighest aims and his own char- 
acter. Nor yet is it a fair criticism to compare him with 
his predecessors and ask if he is as great or as grxxl as they. 
For the circumstances may be so different as to alter all 
the values. It is unjust to impiire whether l)(‘mosth<‘nes 
presented as big a figure to hisbiry as Pericles, or wh(;ther 
Mr. Lloyd George is as great a War Minister as Pitt. 

All these points and many others arc invested with 
the singularly engaging charm of Demosthenes’ oratory. 
That was no natural gift : it was won by stern labour 
and a merciless discipline. lie had to struggle against 
many disabilities — a weak voice, a not altogether engaging 
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personality, an awkwardness of gesture and delivery. 
Like St. Paul, his enemies could say that his bodily presence 
was wesk ancl his speech contemptible. He was laughed at 
as a water-drinker by l^hiloeratcs and Aeschines, and 
declared on that aecionnt to be a churlish and morose 
fellow. lie tells us so himself at the end of the second 
Philippic, and there is no doubt that many jokes about his 
abstemiousness were current at Athens. Put by dint of 
hard work he — like Abraham lancoln, whom in certain 
points he resembles — conquered all his diirieulties of 
speech and manner, and became, with the aid of one or 
two friendly actors, the most accomplished speaker of his 
own and other ages. Demosthenes’ high claims to elo- 
quence, acknowledged by every competent critic, rest on 
certain (lualities, of which the chief arc naturalness and 
simplicity. This simplicity is, of course, the last word of 
art, not the simjdicity of poverty or foolishness. When we 
read the Philippics and the Olynthiacs, and above all the 
Speech on the Crown, wc are conscious that we are in 
the hands of a master of his craft. When lie chooses, the 
orator knows how to state his ease* with absolute clarity; 
and when lu^ indulges in a burst of rhetoric and gives us 
what w(' call a pur[)le passage, he realis(‘s the effect of 
contrast by a series of simple s(‘ntcnees, pcllueid, straight- 
forward, and without a tra(!e of involution or emotional 
verbiage. He is an adept, too, in his narrative style — 
witness the wondc'rful bit of descriptive prose in tlic Speech 
on the Crown on Philip’s capture of Klatcia.^ “ It was 
evening, and a messenger came to tell us that Elateia was 
taken” - a plain statement of fact Avhieh is worked up 
into a ])assage as vivid and illuminating as anything to be 
found in Thucydides or Gibbon. Thenv is nothing that is 
taw-dry or merely theatrical in Demosthenes; if we want 
to find that we must look to other contemporary orators 
— to yEsehines, perhaps, who, though lie undoubtedly 
possessed the grand manner and w^as an accomplished 
speaker on the traditional lines, was tempted sometimes 
to trust to his fine voice and overdo his rhetoric. Demos- 
thenes w^as disconcerting, because he used original effects; 
lie could be simply conversational in style and make an 
appeal by unstudied talk, and then, of a sudden, soar into 
the empyrean. Even the virulent abuse wdiicli we find 
in many of his speeches, and notably in “ the Crown,” 
^ Deni,, llcpt rdv 218. 
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and which, without doubt, jars on our sensibilities, probably 
struck an Athenian audience differently. At all events, 
it is confined to those whom the orator looked upon as 
traitors to Hellas. Is he ever high-flown ? Perhaps ; but 
it is generally for a purpose. And he is always the master 
of his own "rhetoric, lie is not intoxicated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity,” as Disraeli said of his 
great rival. He shapes his style to preiletermincd ends. 


§5 

It was suggested just now that there was some resem- 
blance between Demosthenes and Abraham Lincoln. We 
must not ov(‘rstrain such analogies. All th(^ men who 
work for the redemption or salvation of their countries 
havT certain traits in common, because they apja^al to 
such universal passions as llie love of freedom and hatred 
of slavery. In this sense Mazzini, ('avour, Hampden, 
Washington, Veiiizelos, Lincoln join hands with Dernos- 
tlu;nes. Hut betwee?! th(‘ last two there were — perhaps 
superlicial — likenesses. Both Lincoln and Jh'inosthenes 
in their training in oratory had to (‘ontend against a 
natural awkwardjiess of gesture, but, nevertheless, be- 
came accomplished orators. In tlu^ early life of l)oth 
there were struggles and difliculties, steadily overcome 
by a doggedness of disi)osition, which deepened as expe- 
rience grew and mastery was attained, into a s})l(*U(lid 
tenacity of purpose. Demosthenes’ policy was thought 
out from the beginning and remained consistent with 
itself; Lincoln never wavered in his resolute champion- 
ship for the Union, Both were misinterpreted and 
maligned. Both appealed to the highest instincts of tlie 
people with whom they had to d(*al. And both rlied a 
tragic death — Lincoln, as wc knov/, succumbing to the 
pistol of an assassin in a theatre, and Demostheru s taking 
poison in a temple to avoid falling into the hands <;f his 
enemies. 

There is no question that, however differently we may 
interpret Lincoln’s somewhat subtle policy as to Slavery 
and the Union, he looked at all such matters — just as 
Demosthenes regarded his particular problems — from a 
high ethical standpoint. The Greek orator might say 
that a man was not born for himself, but for the State, 
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the highest interests of which lie was bound to subserve, 
and that therefon* ])atriotism was not merely a civic, but 
a moral obligation. And the American statesman’s atti- 
tude towards curnnt controversies was equally coloured 
by the largest ethical considerations. “ To him the 
national unity of America, with the Constitution which 
symboIis(‘d it, was the subject of pride and of devotion 
just in so far as it liad embodied, and could hereafter more 
fully embody, certain jirinciplcs of permanent value to 
mankind. For the preservation of an America wdiich 
he could value more, say, than men value the Argentine 
Republic, he was better prepared than any other man to 
pay any possible price. Ihit he definitely refused to 
])reserve the Union by what in his estiniation would have 
been the real surrender of the prineiyiles wiiich had made 
AnuTicans a distinct and self-respecting nation.” ^ “ Lin- 

coln’s al'lection for his own country and its institutions is 
dependent upon a widi'r cause of human good, and is not a 
whit the l(‘ss intense for that.” The Declaration of 
Independence s(‘i‘med to him to have given liberty, not 
merely to America, but to the world for all future time. 
By the inculcation of its principles the weight would in 
due tinu‘ lie liftc^l from the shoulders of all men.” 

It is this depth of soul, this profundity of character and 
icniperanu'nt, which give to Lincoln’s speeches a dis- 
tinction and also a lu'auty of their own. They are not works 
of conscious art, though there is every reason for believing 
tluit their author spent much time and labour over a dis- 
cipline in oratory. They carefully avoid all the well- 
known (‘xpedients of a rhetorician on a platform — for 
instance, they vtry rarely end with a p(*roration — and yet 
Lincoln knew how^ to ajipcal to an audience, mainly because 
he understood the people and had a curiously intimate 
sympathy with tin* pojiular mind. They are full of coarse 
and common expressions — "" the w’hole thing is as simple 
as figuring out the weight of three small liogs ” is one of 
his phrases — and still his language can be as austere and 
stati ly and graceful as that of any of the practised orators 
of the world, llc rt; is an example in the First Inaugural 
in 18 C 1 , w hen Lincoln had just been made President and 
the burning question was Avhether there would be war 

^ Abraham Lincoln, by Cliarnwood, pn. 121-2 (Constable). 

® Ibid., p. 183. 
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between North and South. “ In your hands, my dis- 
satisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is the 
momentous issue of civil war. . . . We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion 
may have strained, it must not break our bonds of affec- 
tion. The mystic chords of memory, stretchin^^ from every 
battlefield and patriot ^rrave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of Union, when again touched, as they surely will 
be, by the better angels of our nature.” ^ Here we have 
imagination, grace, a certain amount of conventional 
sentiment (as in better angels of our nature”), but also 
a strain of pathos, a touch of delicacy, a high refinement 
which arc wholly Lincoln’s. Hut liincoln’s masterpiece 
is his little s])(^(‘eh over the fallen on the lield of Ciettysburg. 
As this article has been occupied with orators and oratory, 
it may fitly close with a speech almost perfect of its 
kind. 

‘‘ Fourscorc-and-seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this eontiiuait a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
ccpial. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
wlK'ther that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long eiidun*. We arc met on a great 
battlelield ol’ that war. Wc have come to dc'dicatc a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that wc should do this. 
But, in a larger sense, wc cannot dedicate — we cannot 
consecrate — wc cannot hallow — this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or to detract. The 
world will little note nor long remember what wc say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to b(i here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us — that from these honoured 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion : that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 


^ Quoted in Lord Charnwood's Lincoln^ p. 206. 
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freedom; and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” ^ 
Demosthenes assuredly would not have disowned so 
beautiful a passage. With some such words as these might 
he have made his funeral oration over the dead warriors 
on the field of Chajrorieia. 

^ liord Chamwood’a Lincoln, pp. 360 -1. 
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Sappho and Aspasia, learned women of Greece, arc not 
legendary, like the Homeric figures, Andromache, Hecuba, 
Helen, Penelope, and Naiisieaa : they arc Iiistorical. And 
yet it is exceedingly dinicult to lx; sure of the precise 
character whieli they poss(‘ss, and th(‘ influence which 
they wield. Alike in many respects — alike especially in 
this, that they set an early example of feminine enlighten- 
ment, of emancipation from prejudice — they arc also alike 
in the fact that they were both tl\e victims of contemporary 
witticisms. It is too little to speak merely of the gibes 
of the wits. A kind of crusade was entered upon to 
destroy their charactei*, to deride their pretensions, to 
throw scorn upon their names. It was especially the 
Attic comi(j dramatists, Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristo- 
phanes, whose trad(? was to make fun of great figures of 
the past; and thc'y assuredly did not spare either Sappho 
or Aspasia. So tliat when we read about these women, 
we arc trying to delineate their characters as viewed through 
a veil of iHcjudice and contumely. Moreover, their apolo- 
gists and champions have in a certain fashion added to 
our perplexity, for they availed themselves of the notori- 
ous device of asserting that there were, in reality, two, if 
not more persons bearing the same name. Omscqucntly 
we find that there is one Sappho who is called “ of Mytilene,” 
and another Sappho who is styled “ of Eresos,” the first 
being a pattern of virtue, and the second no better than 
she should be. The same device, also, was practised with 
regard to Aspasia, although it did not attract quite the 
same amount of attention. Aspasia, doubtless, was a very 
ordinary name for ladies who, for whatever reason, might 
have earned the title of “ well-beloved.” Thus, though 
these are real characters, there clings about them a great 
deal that is legendary. Having earned an unenviable 
notoriety, the most contradictory assertions became rife 
among their enemies and their apologists. 
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But though there is this much in common between 
Sappho and Aspasia, tliat both of them, like some of the • 
leaders of the W()mcn’s Movement in modern times, 
attracted unfavourable attention from facile wits, the 
conditions under whitili they lived were essentially different. 
In the first ease, that of Sa|)pho, we have to deal with the 
social conditions of the Aiolian Greeks, somewhere in the 
seventh and sixth e(‘niuries before Christ. And those con- 
ditions are in (iffeetive contrast with the times of Pericles 
and the beginnings of Athenian supremacy in the fifth 
century. We do not quite know how it came about, but 
it is, nevertheless, clear that the Ionian States, of which 
Atljciis w'as one, took a very different view of women from 
that (iiitertaincd l)y kindred populations, such as the 
Dorians, and the A^olians, both in Asia Minor and the 
south(?rn part (jf Italy, which was called Magna Graecia. 
The lonians kept their woniem in rigid seclusion, as the 
property and toys of their lords and masters ; but in some 
of the towns on the scui-coasts of Asia Minor belonging 
either to the iEolian or to ihn Dorian family, women were 
allowed a very large' amount of liberty. Women met in 
frank, frc'c intercourse' with men anel Avith one another. 
They hael the ir plae’e*, not only in social life, but in the 
pursuit e)f phi1e)sophy anel literature. They could (express 
their opinieais; tlu'y eoulel alse) ex])r(^ss their feelings 
without any fe ar or shame. The positiem e)f a woman like 
Sappho, Avith her friends anel asse)eiatcs, or pupils, was 
only possible uneler the (ionditions of a se)cial life in which 
me'n anel weniu'n me t as eepials. 

At that perie)d there c'xisted in Mytilenc anel the Isle of 
liCsbos literary societies under the guielance of one or two 
distinguisheel names in pentie literature, and these literary 
soeietie's oj)encd their ranks eejually to men and women, 
while in se>me eases they e'onsisted only e)f women. Thus, 
for instance, Sapphe) Avas the centre e)f a female literary 
se)eiety, ine)st of the members of Avhieh Avere her pupils — 
her pupils, that is to say, in the teehiiieal apparatus of 
poetic art. We knoAv the names of some of these associates 
or pupils of Sappho — Anaetoria, for instance, Gongyla, 
Euniea, (iyrinna, Atthis, Mnasidiea, Damophila, and 
perhaps Erinna of Telos. The last tAvo obtained a celebrity 
of their oAvn for their poetic gifts. The Greeks, who AA^ere 
a severely logical race, ncA'cr made any confusion between 
the instruments with Avhich genius Avorks and genius or 
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inspiration itself. They knew, none better, that in a very 
true and real sense you cannot teach people to be poets. 
But you can teach them the technical laws whicli j:»overn 
poetic composition. In Sappho's school the* aim was, 
doubtless, to teach technique. Two of her pupils blos- 
somed fortli into original creative artists or geniuses of 
their own, helped, no doubt, by the fact tJiat their teacher 
had driven them tlirough the mill. To take a parallel 
case in modern times, it is said that acting cannot be 
taught. It does not, however, follow' that you cannot 
teacli th(‘ rudioients or the teclmicpie of that art, even 
thougli the final insjnration be beyond you. And so, in 
Leslxrs, where llu*y eullivattd podry \vith all their might, 
wh(‘rc it was obviously the fashion to write ])oetry, where 
poetry w'as the n cogiiisrd mode of culture, schools existed 
to teaeli and to encourage it; and besid(‘s Sappho's school, 
in all probability tiu're were several others. Ciorgo and 
Andromeda are mentioned in Sapj)ho's poems as her rivals. 
\cry probably they W'cre the lieads of otlu*r associations 
of the same kind. 

In considering Sapplio, w'c have to imagine a state of 
society in which it was not consider(‘d im))ropcr or indelicate 
to write frankly and openly about emotions, and f(*cTings, 
and (‘ven ))assionate states. Sappho's poems contain 
some* instance's of this frank s})eaking, and they liavei been 
misinterpix'ted, because we r(*ad into the words some* of 
the associations w^Iiich bc'long only to a mucih later stage 
of civilisation and life. The whole (piestion of the treat- 
ment of love by the ancient Greeks forms at once a dillicult 
and interesting cliapter for inquiry. It is only ru'cissary 
here to make one or two distincdioiis. Compare, for 
instance, Sappho, with h(‘r frank simplicity, and a later 
poet - only a little later — Anacreon, with his voluptuous 
sw'e(itness. There is a world of difference in the trc'atmcnt. 
There is a w'orld of difference in the tone. It is not exactly 
an apt parallel, but it may perhaps serve, to think of the 
difference between Henry Fielding’s outspoken language 
in 2'o?n Jorte.s and the style and temper of Laurence Sterne, 
say, in his Sentimental Journey. Again, tlui early Greeks 
had nothing whatsoever to do with, and then i'orc could 
not understand, what we call the sentimental relations 
bctw'ccn the sexes. ^Esthetic sentiment in this matter 
is a plant of later growth. For instance, it was made 
one of the objections to the new kind of drama initiated 
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by Euripides that he had introduced sentiment into the 
relations between the two sexes; or, more precisely, that 
in his psychological analysis of woman he had opened 
the door to sentinu^ntal romance. A love story, as such, 
was never a dramat ic tlieme for the early writers of drama, 
that is to say, for yEschylus and Sojihoeles. The whole 
of the culture connected with Alexandria after the downfall 
of the Hellenic State system made a f^reat change in this 
respect. It was at Alexandria that novels were first 
invented. And so it became possible for an austere 
classical poet, like Virgil, to introclucc into his epical poem, 
the Mneid^ a sentimental love episode, quite on the modern 
lines, between A?neas, the Trojan chieriain, and Dido, the 
Queen of Carthage. Points like these must be borne in 
mind in dealing with the love poems of Sappho. Sappho 
spoke sometimes with unconventional direetnciss, but to 
argue from unconventional language to disorderliness ol 
behaviour is to go a gixiat deal beyond what the record 
warrants. 

We look back on Saj>pho through the distorted spec- 
tacles of the Attic, comic dramatists, and nothing pleased 
them bcitter, and a])parcntly nothing ])leased better the 
Athenian audiences than that they should poke their some- 
what distasteful fun at people whom they did not under- 
stand, and who had lived their lives imder conditions very 
different from their own. As if it AVere not enough that 
the Attic comic dramatists should have had a good deal to 
say on the subje ct of Sappho, w^e have tlie Latin licentious 
poet Ovid ce)ncoeting imaginary epistles to Phaon. 

There is one instance decisive in refe'rence to all this 
bclittleiTK^nt of greatness. AVc know^ what Socrates Avas 
to those Avho loved and understood him. We knoAV how 
both Plato and X('noj)hon drcAV the lineaments of a great 
moral reformer. \vt Iioav does he appear, even in so com- 
paratively excellent a satirist as Aristophanes? An 
absurd figure of farce, a corrupter of youth, a moral anar- 
chist — such is the picture draAvn by the great comic 
dramatist of Athens. And if the comic dramatist could 
deal so hardly Avith a philosopher avIio takes so high a 
place in the history oJ‘ the (*volution of ethics, Avhy should 
we trust him any mure Avhen he deals Avith a figure like 
that of Sappho, cspecaally since Aeolian society was one 
thing, and the Attic society something wholly different 
in its treatment of the Avoman question? 
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What would happen if our dramatists in a modern age 
were allowed the same lieence as was permitted in Atlienian 
times ! Would tlie ])icture of Mr. Lloyd (ieorge, sis drawn 
by a comic dramatist, represent in any respects tlic truth ? 
Or would some of the leading ladies in the feminist move- 
ment appear as very creditable figures on our stafije, if a 
dramatist were allowed to mak(‘ all the fun he could of 
their pretensions and ambitions? Why should we trust 
the earlier dramatists any more than would later repre- 
sentatives of the craft? Hut the worst of it is that the 
early Christian writers aee(‘pie(l ami popularised a mis- 
representation which the (ireeks themselv(‘s had invented. 
Naturally, it suited the Christ iau writer, in his tirades 
against heathenism, to follow (ireek perversions, and paint 
a Saj)pho full of eorrupLioii, as a terrible example of the 
depths lo which heathenism could dt'secaul. We must 
put aside all these asjxTsions and inmu‘ndo(\s, and take 
th(i poems ihemselv(‘s, if w'(‘ w'ant to understand Sappho. 

^Ve need not stay long over the actual details of her 
life. Indeed, it is all very obscure and uncertain, just 
for the reason already indicated — bec^ause later times 
invented so reeklessl}’^ stories about the poetess. She was 
said, for instance, to be married to a man who was called 
Kerkolas; but tlu‘ name scamds as if it was an intentional 
piece of comic chalT. She devseribed herself on one occasion 
as the eternal virgin ’’ ; but the phrase might have sonic 
spiritual sense, and need not be considered to (,*xelude the 
theory that she had a daughter, Kleis — tlu‘ name of her 
mother, according to some, which she then bc^stow'^cxl upon 
her own child. The date of her birth may be placed at 
about 620 «.(*., and the plae(', probably Mytikne, the 
capital of Lesbos. Her father s name is said to have been 
Scarnandronymus, and, according to Ovid, she was left 
an orphan at the age of six. Other details, more or less 
interesting, and, alas ! equally uncertain, are. eonciufUMl 
with her brothers. One held the position of cup-bearer, 
a post only conferred on youths belonging to tlu? aristo- 
cracy of the Island. Anotlier broth(‘r, ('haraxus, is men- 
tioned by Herodotus. He was a trader in Lesbian wines, 
and, having arrived at Naucratis in Egypt, in pursuit of 
his mercantile occupations, he became so enamoured of a 
courtesan called Rhodopis, that he ransomed hcT from 
slavery. According to some accounts, he actually married 
her; but the story goes on to say that on his return to 
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Mytilcnc he was violently upbraided by Sappho, and the 
quarrel bcitwecn brother and sister was not easily healed. 
Of the other brotJier of Sappho nothing is known. For 
some reason or other, wliieli we shall never aseertain, 
Sappho laid to lenve i.esbos, and journey to Sicily. Her 
r(‘puted death, wliieh is one of the most uncertain things 
about her, from the Leueadian llock, connects her with 
Acarnania; so, she would certainly appear to be a much- 
travelled lady, liut in reality all the personal anecdotes 
arc to be regarded with great suspicion. Of course, she 
was supposed to have had many lovers. When we dis- 
cover that amongst them are Archilochus, who lived quite 
a century before her, and Ilipponax and Anacreon, who 
were unborn when she died, tln^rc is sufficient rc'ason for 
a good deal of scepticism. The personality of Fhaon, 
supposed to be a lover of Sappho, comes to us from Ovid. 
But there is no mention of such a name in the fragments 
of Sappho’s poetry, and probably the name is an invented 
one, being similar to riiaethon, another name for Adonis, 
the lover of Aphrodite. Alcaeus, who was also a citizen 
of Mytilene, and, together with Sappho, a gw/dt master 
of lyric poetry, must have spoken to the poetess in terms 
of love, for we have a fragment rebuking him : Violet 

crowned, ])ur(‘, swietly-smiling Sappho,” siiys Alcanis, "" I 
fain woultl speak with thee a word in thine ear, but shame 
restrains my tongiu*.” And, a<*cording to Aristotle in his 
Rhetoric, Sajqdio answered, If thy wislies were fair and 
noble, ajid thy tongue designed not what is base, shame 
would not cloud thine eyes, but tlioii wouldst fn ely speak 
thy just desires.” The name Sappho probably means 
lapis lazuli, just as the name Electra means amber. Per- 
liaps she gave it to lierself, or else it was a pet name, just 
as one of the companions oJ’ Sappho was called Gongyla, 
which means “ tlu* round thing,” or “ a dumpling.” 

There are many extraordinary things about Sappho, 
Unfortunately tlu* fragments of lier poetry arc very few, 
and yet, on the strength of them, both ancient and modern 
times have been ecpially prepared to hail her as an incom- 
parable poet. In Greek times she was, of course, “ the 
poetess,” just as Homer was “ the poet ” — the one unap- 
proachable speaker of inspired things, the Tenth Muse, 
as Plato called her. And wdicn wc look closer at this 
marvel, we shall find still further reasons for astonishment. 
Lyrical poetry by its vety nature lends itself to a certain 
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extravagance. When wc look at it in later times in the 
dithyrambs of Pindar, wc arc conscious now and again of 
a certain pompous artificiality. But the lyrics of Sappho 
are absolutely unartfiicial. They have no purple patc^hes, 
although they make everybody elsc’s purple look grey and 
ashcn-colourcd. Wlien critk^s try to describe the impres- 
sion which single lines of Sappho, or complete poems, 
make upon them, they use metaphors derived from fire. 
“ Her phrases are mingled with lire,” an ancient critic 
says. As a matter of iacl, fiery is the last word which can 
be applied to Saj)ph(/s poems if we look at their phrasing 
and their tone. They have* a singular restraint of their 
own. They never run to hype rbole' or excessive ornament. 
They arc tlie ess(‘ne(‘ of r(‘line<l a»i(l eultuiH'd simplicity — 
that kind of simplicity so dillicult of attaimnent, I hat 
faultless simplicity which is the last word in Art. Despite 
the simplicity of tlu* {)lirasing, they an' so full of a subdiu'd 
yet intense brilliance that, put by thi' side of I hem, other 
lines s(‘(‘m to lose their colour. And, like all the true and 
genuine phrases of genius, they stick in th(‘ nu'inory. You 
cannot forget them. A grave, clear beauty se ems to rc'ign 
over them, and that is why the only real way of judging 
Saj)pho is l)y reading her poetry, and then judging whether 
she could possibly hava' Ikh'U th(‘ dissolute libi'rtiiu' that 
the Attic <;omic dramatists repn'st'uted. Of course, the 
fact is that a later age, with otJier traditions and mode's 
of thought, and (^specially with other views of the position 
of women, was hopek;ssly incapaeilatcd from unde rstand- 
ing a personality like that of Sappho. She wrote aliout 
love, and as it so happens, the longest fragments we 
possess are about love. But she wrote on many subjects 
also, and whatever tlie subject, h(;r lines possess tlu' same 
translucent quality. Now^ I will sing to my fellow-women 
delightful songs,” sh(' says. “ The Muses madc^ me of 
high price, giving me their own crafts.” And tiu'y 
assuredly did not narrow their gifts to only lov(;. She 
speaks of “ My joy in the light of the sun, holding within 
it all things radiant and fair,” and it is (juite clear that 
many of her poems deal with tlu.' loveliness of Nature. 
There is her picture of the orchard in summer, “ where 
on both sides cool water tinkles througli apple-boughs, 
and slumber floats down from rustling leaves.” And 
perhaps the best-known passage of all is the one which 
describes ‘‘ the apple that reddens on a top branch, atop 
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of the topmost, and the apple-gatherers forgot it — no, 
did not forgot it, but eould not reach it/’ Or, in simpler, 
more human guis(‘, you catch th(; note of delicate self- 
appreciation or sol f-a basement. “ Surely,” slic sings, “ I 
am not one of those ^vho b(*ar malice in their temper. My 
heart is inivx^cTii.” Or there is a wail against ingratitude : 

“ Tlu^se harm me most to wliom I liave done best.” Or, 
again, a little sharp burst of woman’s jealousy, “ What 
country girl is I his tliat b(‘witchcs your s(‘nse ? One that 
docs not even know how to draw her skirts about her 
ankles.” Or the grave refleelion, Mourning befits not 
the house of tlu* Muses,” t)r the judgiiK'Ut, reported by a 
later age, “ l)(‘ath is (‘vil, f«)r the (iods have so judged, 
els(* they themselv(s would hav(‘ died.” 

The; beautiful invoealioii lo <*vening Ilesper, thou 
bring(‘st baek all those* things wlM(*h ilu! gleaming dawn 
hath seatt(M*ed” - has Ixen imitated by seve ral modern 
poets, by nyron, [lerhaps, worst of all. Or the exquisite 
phrasing of the poi in, 111* is most bli sl of mankind who, 
sitting opposite Ihei*, sees thee with thy sweet smile, and 
liears thy sw(H ‘1 voice.” Or that divine line on which 
Swinburne plays so many variations, '' Vea. V(‘rily I loved 
thee onee, Alt his, on(*e long time ago.” The subdued 
passion is just as rc‘markabi(* as the ex([uisit(‘ literary 
form, and that is [)r('eisel> what so many poets that came 
after her have re(*ognised and sought lo re|)roduee. Hut 
it is a (pusliou whetlu'i* any of lluin really succeeded. 
Oatullus, perhaps, came neaiX'sl ; and, as W(* know, C atullus 
did his lu'sl to imilati* Sap]dio. Horace, <)f course, followed 
Aleieus, thougli he reproduced the Sapphic metre. Ovid 
has some wonderful liiK S*!!! his Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, 
lines which redeem the poem from its tUher aspects of 
ugliness. There are, perliaps, only two modern fhiglish 
poets who eonu* au\ wliere near Saf>plio, or perhaps three, 
(h'spite the uumin'r of I host* who haw trit'd to imitate her, 
Hyron is btaubaslie if we put him beside the -LEolian singer, 
but Shelley has the true lyrical nt>le, and Keats sonic of 
that chiselled loveliness which makes each Sapphic stanza 
a masterpiece. And then, last of all, and in some ways 
best of all, we come. u(»t to llossetli, but to Swinburne — 
Swinburne, who has said things about Sappho memorable 
in their ungrudging enthusiasm, but wlio himself con- 
tesses that the real Sajiphie beauty is beyond liim. Listen 
to Swinburne's Ain^ toria” : — 
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Yea, thou shall Ikj forgotten like spilt wine, 

Except these kisses of niy lips on thine 
Brand them with immortality; but me — 

Men shall i\()t see bright lin' nor hear the sea. 

Nor mix their hearts with music, nor behold 
Cast forth of heaven with feet of awful gold, 

And plumeless wings that make the bright air blind 
Liglmiiig, with thunder for a hound behind, 

Hunting through fields unfurrowed and unsown — 

But ill the light and laughter, in the moan 
And musie, and in grasp of lip and hand. 

And shudder of water that makes felt on land 
The immeasurable tivinor of all the sea, 

Memories shall mix ami metaphors of me." 

And this, too, niay l)o cpiolcd, avIutc SAvinburnc amplifies 
the one line of Sajipho already ^iven : 

I lo\ed thei‘ "hark, one tenden'r note tlian all — 

Atthis, of old time once one low long tcdl 
Sighing one long low lovely loveless eall 
Dying one t)ausi‘ in song so llaim‘like fast — 

Atthis, long sinee in old time overpast- - 
One .soft hist jiause and last." 

The Gods art* jealous in their gifts to mankind, and they 
give only ti few examples of tlie utterly htsi. Thertj has 
never been another Homer; nor yet Juis thert^ (‘ver btrn 
anoth(*r Saj)pho- -save where eertain IVagmtnls of her 
power and eliastt^ grace survive* hertj and l.herti in tlu* 
beautiful poems of Christina llt)sseiti. 

There is a legend eomieeted with Sappho about which 
a word or two may be* said, the celebrated leap from the 
Leiieadian lloek, by means <jf which, according to some, 
she end(‘d h(*r stormy career. An (arly death, liowrve r, 
is eontradieled by one of the fragments of he r ])octry, in 
which slie describes herself as growing ohl (yi oantiia). 
The story, as it has come down to us, is somtjthing of this 
kind. There was a certain boatman of Mytileia*, called 
Phaon, who in his old age had Liu* good luck t<> row 
Aphrodite in his boat. When he refused payment for his 
services, the goddess restored to him both youlli and 
beauty, just as in the kindred legend of Nausieaa the 
goddess restored to Odysseus the beauty of his prime. 
Aphrodite gave Phaon a magic ointment, so that <;very 
woman who set eyes upon him became enamoured of his 
charms. And one of the earliest victims was Sappho. 
Phaon, tired of the gift of eternal youth, and of all the 

H 
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wooing of Lesbian ladies, withdrew to Aearnania, and 
founded the Temple of Apollo Leueas on a promontory 
facing the* sea. i^vin in this retreat Phaon was not safe, 
for the infatuat(‘d ladies ])ursued him, and when he repulsed 
them eaeh in turn, they threw themselves off the cliff on 
which the temple was situated, int<) the sea. Sappho 
was one of the earliest of these w ho thus died for the sake 
of her lover, Piiaon. 

Now there are many things to be said about this myth. 
In the lirst place, Phaon is only a name for the “ Shining 
On(‘,” and perhaj)s has som(.‘thing to do with Adonis, the 
b(‘loved of Aphrodite*. In the next place, this leap from 
the I.eueadian Pock is a very doubtful matter, for, accord- 
ing to some, it was purely symbolic, part of a rite in honour 
of Apollo, in whi(!h, in substitute for a human being, a 
sack of gold, perliaps, was thrown into the sea. The 
priests of the Temple undoubtedly earned a great deal 
of inoruiy by the visits e»f pilgrims, who, for w'hatever 
reasons, desired inlereession with tiu* god. Perhaps origin- 
ally men and wonum did take this hap in real earnest; 
but the priests took jiarlieular pains to have boats to 
pick up the martyrs and restore them sale to land. The 
leap may have be<*n a supposed renudy against love, or it 
might have had other meanings. Jiut, as ofttii happens 
in the history of eeremonial rites, what was originally a 
deadly saeriliet* lu-eonu s a mere symbol, either some sub- 
stitute being found for the intending \ietim, or else; a sum 
of gold. To say that Sapj)ho threw herself from the 
Leiu'adiaii Poek might be only another way of saying 
that she was the victim of love. Or if she actually essayed 
the leap, instead of allowing some one to do it for her, 
sh(‘ was pn»bably saved from the eoiise(]ueiices of her 
rashiu‘ss, aiul eonlinued her career as a poetess. The 
whole question is mixed up with the age of Sajipho, which 
is itself a very doul)tfiil point. Jiorn in she may 

have lived on to nearly oTO or .W) u.i'., and if so, she must 
have lurii at least fifty years of age — a somewhat mature 
woman ti> have taken to such desperate courses in conse- 
(|uenee of a love affair. At all events, there WTre a 
number of other people who were supposed to have 
imitated her in the supposed act of self-immolation, and 
one of the most celebrated was Artemisia, the daugh.ter 
of the Queen of Halicarnassus, the lady whose gallant 
conduct at tlie battle of Salamis made Xerxes exclaim 
that the women hatl behaved like men, and the men like 
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women. Amazon thoiigli she was, she yet was not proof 
against the insidious advances of a love-passion, and being 
disdained by a youth of Abydos, slio, too, hurled herself 
from the promontory, to lirul tlie release from her sufh'r- 
ings in death. Clearly we are in a very mythical realm 
in dealing with events like tlu‘se. Doubtless Sap])ho 
haunts the cliffs of Aearnania, but slu‘ exists solely as a 
wraith or ghost for kindred po(‘ts, for a poet, above all, so 
delicately sensitive and so quickly receptive as Swinburne. 


§ 

When we pass from the times of Sappho to those of 
Aspasia, \vc pass from ^liat ThueyduU s ealh'd the sph(*re 
of th(‘ niylhi(*al " to something Iiki‘ the ehsir light of history. 
Ibit (Vin here passion and pn-judiee havi* ilistorled the 
facts. Onee more we see tlu* evil work of t.h(‘ Attic* c’oniie 
clramalists, Kupolis and C’ratinus, and (‘specially of Aristo- 
phanes; for W(‘ have, what was wanting in the (‘arlier 
ease, political rivalries to add v(‘nom to merely social 
scandal. Indeed, it is dillicult to imagiiui any gr(‘at and 
gifted woman who has struggled against such a mass of 
exist iT)g prejudices as Aspasia. In the tirst plac(‘, slic was 
an alien, and lh(‘re W(‘ri* strict laws in Athens agairist 
aliens, and especially against inarriagt* with aJiens. She 
came from INIilctus, the daught(*r of a certain Axiochus. 
In tli(* next place, slu* had very high nu'utal acc(Mn|)lish- 
nu nts, and the majority of peoph^ arc? very intohaaiit of 
really able and clever women. TIun Ikt v(‘ry cxist(‘nc(^ 
and h(‘r ])(»siti<»n in an Athenian household contradicted 
th(‘ idea which the Athenians obstinately held of tlu* 
pro])er jnxsition of women. Having eomc to Alliens, and 
gained the alTcction of the great Athenian statesman 
Pericles, she exercised her intlucnce over him, not more 
by her beauty than by her acute intc-lligciice. Now 
Pericles was marricxl to a lady (»f rank whose name, oddly 
enough, history has not pr(*served, by whom he had two 
sons, Xanthippus and Paralus, and he seems to have* lived 
very unhappily with his wife. He parted fnan her in 
consequence, by mutual consent, and attached himself 
to Aspasia during the rest of his life as closely as was 
allowed by the law. 

Tlie scandal of her existence in Athens was based 
especially on the fact that, instead of believing in the 
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seclusion of women, she held reunions, at which both she 
and her friends moved with absolute freedom, discussing, 
with nil the most learned men of the day, problems of 
policy, of philosophy, and metaphysics. In that extremely 
amusing, but decidedly improper, comedy of Aristophanes, 
call<*d The l.ysislrala, one of the revolting ladies describes 
the ordinary conditions of an Athenian woman. ^ 

“ VVIwit r;in \vc wfimon do? What brilliant scheme 
Can W(s poor souls, accomplish ? We who sit 
'rrinirned and lK‘dizcncd in our saffron silks. 

Our cambric robes, and little hnieal shoes.” 

Imagine how Aspasia fluttered the dovecotes of women 
like th(‘se ! Thucydides makes Pericles say, speaking of 
the proper place of women in a social state, that that 
woman leads tlu^ best life whose name is least commented 
upon by the public, either for ])raisc or blame. That, no 
doubt, was tln^ Athcjuan ideal; but it was exactly the 
op{)ositc of the ideal which P(‘riclcs aimed at in his own 
house. No oni‘ was mor(‘ talked about than Aspasia, and 
if she was jiraiscd by able men. like Anaxagoras and 
Pheidiasand Socrates, because they found that they could 
talk to her just as if slu; had been a man, she was right 
royally abused, not only by ihe conventional Athenian 
matrons, but by men like* Aristopliaiu's, who attributcel 
to her an evil inlliu'uee* in upselting a gooel old social 
and involving Ibeir native eenintry in war. 

The re was a furl her reason why so much calumny 
attached to Aspasia s name. Grave political eliss(*nsions 
enlered into the* math*r, anel the eniemie^s of Pericles ein 
pedilu-al gnnmds struck at their proiniiumt statesman 
tlirough Aspasia. Pericles was the he*ad of the liibcral 
party. Togither with Kphialtes, he was the man, above 
all, who eleveh)ped the elemeieraey of Athens, bringing 
about that rule of the Athenian people for and by them- 
selves, which made the Attic Demos so astonishing a 
phenomenon of culture and power. But the Conser- 
vative piirty, the aristocratic party, were throughout 
deadly enemies. Ciinon had led this party, and he had 
been exiled. To the everlasting honour of Pericles, his 
political adversary, Cimon, who was a real patriot, was 
restored to his etiuntrv by a decree passed by Pericles 
himself, and a sort of division of responsibility took place 

^ Taken from the translation of BcnjUiuin Rogers. 
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between them, Pericles remaining tlie great executive 
Minister of the Republic, and Cimon its chief general, or 
rather admiral, at tlie head of the Athenian (leets. Cimon 
died in the wars, and then the aristocratic party — for, of 
course, concord did not reign for long- put up against 
Pericles a certain Thucydides, son of Milesias (not the 
historian), who fought with all his might on r(*a(*tionary 
lines, until the day when it was his turn, too, to meet the 
doom of exile, IVTieles, by th(‘ aid of a popular vote, con- 
solidating his exclusive dominion. It was in name a 
Republic,” says the Cireek historian. ‘‘ In reality it was 
a sort of benevolent despotism, worked by one' man and 
one man alone Perichs/' Hut since we have* to add to 
the vindictiveness f)f an (»utrag(‘d social opinion the bitter- 
ness also of party contlicts between th(‘ advocates of 
progress and n'acfion, it is hardly surprising that the 
domestic nuhta^e of Pericles should be the target for 
unscrupulous attacks. 

This docs not exhaust all the various ( hanents in the 
great conspiracy against IVrieles aind Ihi* <h‘m(»cracy of 
Athens. Social prejudice counted for something: the 
rivalry of parlies counted for a great deal. Some (lisliked 
Aspasia because she was an cnlight(‘ncd wt)man. Many 
disliki'd Pericles because he was a (hMuoeral, Hut .above 
and beyond these more cir less domestic consichaal ions, 
there was one power in (ireeee whi(»h had watch(‘d with 
ill-disguiscd malevolence the ste.ady rise and development 
of th(‘ Athenian Empire. Sparta and the Peloponncsc 
represented a Dorian aristocracy. The lonians, such .as 
were found on both sides of the /Kgean, were not con- 
genial to the lords of Laccdjcmon. Aiul when it w.as 
ob.scrvcd that Athens, the grcjlt Ionian city, had acajuired 
a great fleet, had established a maritinui suf)r(‘macy, had 
enrolled a great many of the isl.anders into a Coidcderalion, 
of which Athens was the head, although the niccting-place 
W'as at Delos, Spartan jealousy could be no longer restrained 
in view of the success of its hated rival. IJidbrtunatcly, 
it was easy enough for the Spart.ans to act, for the aristo- 
cratic and reactionary party in Athens naturally sid(;d 
with Sparta. They believed in their form of governm(;nt, 
which W'as a curious combination of monarchy and olig- 
archy, as against the free, democratic institutions c)f Athens. 
And despite the glory of sculpture and painting, and the 
magnificent buildings which made the City of tlie Violet 
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Crown the most lovely thing in Greece, these old-fashioned 
inhabitants of Attica espoused the cause of Sparta rather 
than of Pericles. Pericles, who was a statesman, foresaw 
some time pn.viously whither matters were likely to extend. 
He knew that sooner or later what was afterwards known 
as th(j great Pclof>onncsian War, the war between Athens 
and Sparta, was inevitable. Hut meanwhile, while every 
month brought the conflict nearer, he had to sustain the 
brunt of attacks upon himself, his policy, and his house, 
directi;d, not by internal enemies — though, doubtless, to 
some extent cngineerc'd and aided by them — but by 
external foes. Tlicre is hardly any question that the 
Spartans h.ad tlieir share in the various petty or great 
p('rs('eutions to which the Atheniiin statesman was exposed. 
It was only when each in turn came to nothing, and 
Pericles still remained the great head, the cliief magistrate, 
the uncrowned King of Athens, that open war took the 
place of secret and insidious sehcrties. 

IVricles had surrounded himself — and when w'c say 
Pericles we mean also Aspasia — with all the most brilliant 
m(‘n of the day, l^heidias, the great seulj)tor, was one of 
the most prominent of these. Then there was Anaxagoras, 
the great philosopher. I'he leading tragedians of (Greece 
naturally belonged to the same distinguished circle, which 
was furl her adorned by the striking personality of Socrates, 
who, wlien comparatively young, fell, like every other 
male, under the charm of Aspasia. The first blow which 
the enemies of IVricles directed against him was aimed 
at Pheidias. The ostt nsiblc charge against him was that 
ho had used for his own personal profit a large amount of 
the gold and other materials with which the State had 
cntrusled him, for his great statue of Athene. There were 
also other accusations against him, probably based upon 
a large anunmt of current gossip. For it was said that he 
had been guilty of a sacrilegious act in representing himself, 
and also carving a portrait of Pericles, in those combats 
of Amazons which ornamented the goddess’s shield. The 
result was tragic enough, as far as Pheidias Avas concerned. 
He was thrown into prison, and died there, either from 
si(*kuess or from despair, or, as some said, because he was 
poisoned. No doubt it was also urged by the unscrupulous 
that Pericles was not disinclined to get rid, in any fashion 
that was possible, of the man who Avas his accomplice in 
thieving the funds 4jf the State. 
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Encouraged by their success, the enemies of Pericles 
next proceeded against Anaxagoras. And here they 
involved Aspasia also, for it was familiar knowledge at 
Athens that Aspasia had sat at the feet of Anaxagoras 
in natural philosophy, and had imbibed the dangerous 
doctrines with which the philosopher s name was assoeiatcid. 
The charge of impiety is one of the most subtle and perilous 
weapons which any party can use in their intestine squab- 
bles. It may mean so little, and it may mean so much; 
and always at the background of the eharge is that mass of 
good, honest belief, as well as obstinate prejudice, which 
constitutes the ordinary instinctive unreasoning faith of 
the people at large. What precisely Anaxagoras had done 
did not matter so much as what he was supposcfl to have 
done. The philosophical scheme of Anaxagoras was a 
development of some of the doctrines of the so-called 
Ionic school, which tried to find an essential principle* in 
the universe to cxi)lain its constitution and its growth. 
The earliest thinkers asked what was the original thing 
out of which the world d(*veloped ? Was it earth? Was 
it water? Was it fire? And to them succeeded a school 
which turned not so meieh to material elements as to 
mental in the explanation of the universe. Anaxagoras 
declared outright that all these material bodies of which 
the universe was composed were to be explained as the 
work of a central spirit or intelligence, Nous, in virtue of 
which the earth and stars pursued their appointed way. 
It is easy to sec how a charge of impiety could be trumj)ed 
up against a man who taught so refined and also so esoteric 
a doctrine. What is this central Intelligence or Nous, 
and where docs Zeus, the father of gods and men, come 
in on this showing? And what, too, became of all the 
favourite figures of the Greek Pantheon — Athene, and 
Apollo, and Ares, and Poseidon ? At any rate, it was not 
difficult to make out a definite accusation against Anaxa- 
goras that he had denied the gods of his country, and that, 
therefore, he was worthy of death; while thosit, too, who 
had listened to him and accepted his subversive doctrines, 
like Aspasia, must also be held accountable to the law. 

The strange part of the matter is that, whereas th<i law 
against impiety was, as a rule, directed against overt acts, 
it was, in the present instance, owing to the proposal of 
a man called Diopithes, directed against opinions. Who 
was especially the accuser of Anaxagoras is not quite clear. 
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It may have been Cleon, or Thucydides the son of Milesias. 
But the accuser of Aspasia was undoubtedly Hermippus, 
a comic poet. The two accused persons adopted very 
different measurers of self-defence. Perhaps owing to the 
advice (»f Pericles, Anaxagoras quitted Athens secretly, 
and took refuge abroad; and, according to Plutarch, 
Pcneles accompanied him and bade farewell of him at 
the boundary of the city. Without doubt the loss of so 
close a iriend as Anaxagoras, coming after the death of 
I^heidias, struck a h<‘avy blow at the chief statesman of 
Atiu ns, the more so because he had to devote himself to 
the defence of Aspasia, menaced by the accusation of 
Hermippus. The speech which he delivered on the 
occasion, in strange contrast with anything w'hich could 
take place in our courts of law, was nothing more or less 
than an impassioned appeal to the people of Athens to 
ac(|uit Aspasia, partly on the ground of his own services 
to the Slate, and partly on the strength of his confident 
testimony that slu; was innocent. And then for the first 
time Athens saw the portentous and unexpected sight of 
IVrieles in tears. The statesman who was especially 
ccl(‘brated for his self-control, for his Olympian calm and 
dignity, broke down so utterly, lost so much of his original 
self-restraint, that his accusers themselves seem to have 
understood how deeply his feelings were enlisted in the 
cause of Asj)asia. Aiul the judges ac(|uittcd her* It was 
not the only lime that Pericles had to face charges of this 
kind, lie, too, was accused of peculation. But, one after 
another, all these blows directed against him, either by 
his enemies in Athens or through the machinations of 
Sparta, met wifh decisive failure, and at the period when 
Athens commenced its memorable war against Sparta 
Pericles’ influence and authority knew no bounds. 

It is easy to understand how difficult Aspasia’ s position 
Avas in Atlums; how many different forms of criticism 
she had to meet — if, indeed, criticism be not too gentle 
a Avord to describe the attacks, open or surreptitious, of 
her enemies. There was the social scandal of her position, 
and then there Avas the fact that, like Sappho, and, indeed, 
like Socrates himself, she served as a natural target for 
the satire and scorn of professional wits. Cratinus, who 
belonged to the earlier comedy of Athens, has some very 
bitter Avords about her. "‘Daughter of immodesty,” he 
calls her, a courtesan with the eyes of a dog.” But 
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indeed, for the matter of that, Aristophanes is just as 
violent in his attacks, only instead of using opprobrious 
terms, he definitely, in his play called The Acharnians, 
accuses her of having brought about the Peloponnesian 
War. In the third place, there was the political opposition 
— the customary attitude of a reactionary party against 
what seemed to belong to a dangerous Liberal or even 
Radical movement. And in the last place, there was the 
constant intrigue of Sparta, very obviously making use 
of the personality of Aspasia, in order to engineer tlie 
crusade against IVrieles. It would be wonderful, indeed, 
if any woman, subject to these diverse forms of continuous 
criticism, managt‘d to keep her character clear from 
calumny and insult. 

Thus it is a dillieult matter to disentangle the true 
Aspasia from the various caricatures which were rife at 
her time and at later times. What prtrisely did she 
attempt to do in Atliens ? She came as an alien, was tlic 
unrecognised wife of Pericles, and the mother of a son 
who, until a later date, was considered by the law of 
Athens illegitimate. Starting with tluise (li sad vantages, 
she nevcrtlK!less made the house of Pericles the nn'cting- 
plaee for men and women, as we should say, of tlu; liigher 
culture, who diseussc'd, on terms of pcrfe(;t equality, 
various topics — domestic economy, politics, art, the prin- 
ciples of morals, physics in the largest sense, .and probably 
religion. Aspasia s home was a salon, in the best sense 
of the word. The great artists were there, the great 
dramatists, the great philosophers. And, so far as we 
can tell, some of the more ernamapated of the matrons of 
Athens did not hesitate to join this cultured circle, what- 
ever might be the existing prejudice. This is especially 
the point which Aspasia’ s enemies caught hold of. They 
declared that she had induced several of the fr(‘c-born 
inhabitants of Athens to forget what they owed to their 
own position and their own homes; and they did nf>t 
hesitate to suggest that all sorts of unworthy temptations 
were held out to the ladies who supported Aspasia’s salon. 
Plutarch gives us a good many details on this point. lie 
declares that the Athenian matrons went with their hus- 
bands, in order to enjoy the pleasure of a really enlightened 
coiiserie, and the orthodox and Conservative elements in 
Athens were shocked, while the grosser minds suggested 
the possibility of base reasons. All the women throughout 
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the whole course of history who have tried to emancipate 
themselves from existing prejudice and lead their own 
lives — who have tried to collect round themselves a com- 
pany f)f thoughtful and educated men and women — have 
invariably found that their best intentions are misinter- 
pre1e<l, and the nature of their reunions grievously maligned 
by the envious, the spiteful, and the unclean. Aspasia 
was one of the first - but she assuredly was not the last — 
to be fore(‘d to run through the whole gamut of scorn, 
satire, and abuse bieause of her independence, her self- 
reliance*, and Iier frec‘dom from ordinary prejudice. 

If we Jisk what were the subjects on wdiich she discoursed, » 
and on whieli slu; listened to the words of her friends, we 
discover from X(‘nophon*s Memorabilia^ and from a frag- 
ment of a Soeratie writer, called iEsehines, about Aspasia, 
that the constant object of her solicitude was a study of 
the rights and duties which marriage creates for man and 
w^(unan. ('learly enough, she recognised that those who 
enter<*d into a Inatrirnonial contract ought to do so with 
absolute fr(‘(*dom on both sides. There ought, in other 
w'ords, to be alhnved to wM)men as much as to men a free 
choice. vWith conditions like these marriage becomes a 
union of two thoughtful human beings, who give each other 
th(* best of themselves, and therefore help in a partnership 
of mutual (‘(Mifidence and respect. Naturally enough, the 
position of Avoman in the married state occupied the atten- 
tion of Aspasia, just because she f(,*lt that in Athens the 
Avife Avas not very much better than a chattel and a slave; 
so that, in thus occupying herself Avith the circumstances 
of marriage, she Avas also one of the earliest of those Avhom 
we call Feminists, everywhere u|)lu>lding the cause of 
woman as an independent social integer, a definite portion 
of tlie Stat(? economy. In other Avords, she revived in the 
fifth century some of the ideas Avhieh, consciously or 
unconsciously, had animated the earlier centuries. What 
Andromache had been to Hector, Avhat Penelope had been 
to Ulysses, Avhat Nausieaa had been as a daughter in the 
Phieacian Isle, that Aspasia claimed for herself and her 
sisters in Atlu'ns. MeaiiAvliile, her union Avith Pericles 
was a very high example, carried out in practice, of those 
theories Avhich she tliseussed Avith her friends in private. 
And, despite all the controversies of the time and all the 
oblique references to her fame Avhich aa’c find in contem- 
porary and later winters, let us remind ourselves that the 
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Athenians themselves made ample amends to Pericles for 
whatever ignoble stigma they had thoughtlessly oast upon 
the partner of his married life. For when the plague had 
taken away both the sons of Pericles, and the statesman 
who had toiled so hard for the supremacy of Athens was 
left without a single representative at home to discharge 
sacrificial duties to the shades of his ancestors — when the 
family of the Alcimeonuhe had no heir to carry on its fame 
— the Athenians determined to legitimise the youthful 
Pericles, who was tlie son of Aspasia. Now it was quite 
open for Pericles to have adopted sona* boy in order to 
keep up the honour of his name. The fact that he did not 
do anything of tlu* kind, combined with the recognition 
on the part of his fellow-(‘iti'/ens implied in ilu; act of 
legitimation of Aspasia’s child, surely proved that in the 
better judgment of Athens Aspasia’s life had been so pure 
and noble as to redeem her from all the base charges of 
ignoble wits. 

Thus in the long run truth prc'vails, .and strength of 
character will Avin its legitiiYiatc triumjihs. Aspasia w'as 
a great Avoman, full of quick natural intelligence, adorned 
and fortified by a steady, organised syst(*m of culture. 
Socrates, in his laugliing fashion, (l(*<dares that she taught 
him hoAv to speak, and going even further than this, tri(^s 
to make out that it Avas Aspasia, and not Pericles, Avho 
WTote the Funeral Oration Avhich Avas delivered in Athens 
shortly after the beginning of the war, and reported so 
fully by Thucydides, This, wdiich avc find in tlie Platonic 
Dialogue called Menexeiius,” is clearly Socrates’ joke, 

and Ave must not for a moment take it seriously any more 

than w^e can take seriously the report that after Pericles’ 
death Aspasia married a common cattle-dealer call(;d 
Lysiclcs. So prominent a figure naturally attracle<l to 
itself every kind of floating gossip, complimentary or 
malevolent. For ourselves, one or two things, .amongst 
many that could be cited, arc (piite sufficient to keep the 
memory of Aspasia at the high level which h(*r intellect 
and her virtue deserved. A pretty story tells us that 
Pericles, every time he left her for his ordinary avocations, 
and every time he returned, kissed her — a fact wdiich must 
have been sufficiently remarkable to be Avorth chronicling, 
and for this reason obviously a very unusual indication 
of affection. We have said also that when he was defend- 
ing her before the Athenian judges, Pericles, despite his 
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Olympian calm, burst into a flood of tears. Points like 
these only illustratt' Jiow extraordinary was the devotion 
which united thv. first statesman of Greece with the most 
brilliant woman of her time. But when wc find that Athens 
could Pfive up all its old prejudice, could turn its back on 
ancestral customs and conventions, and recognise the 
Icgitirnacry of P(‘rieles union with an alien; and when we 
have to add if) that this second fact, that Plato, who did 
not lik(? JVricles, because he represented a political ideal 
differc‘nt from his own, could yet venture to make his 
groat master, Socrat(?s, sit at the feet of Aspasia, in order 
to learn of her tlie arts of discussion and oratory, wc can 
hardly be wrong in the conclusion that the Milesian woman, 
the <laughter of Axioehus, Aspasia, the well-beloved of 
Pericles, stands in the very front rank of the great women 
who have adorned the pages of ancient and modem history. 



A PHILOSOPHIC EMPEROR 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 

§ 1 

The perennial charm which surrounds the Meditatimu of 
Marcus Aurelius is explicable on several grounds. Perhaps 
in the first ])laee we should put the Tact that the author 
of these thouj^hts was an EinptTor; that is to say, a man 
wlio was every day face* t.o faee with all tlu' problems of 
governmtait, and who had to lead his soldiers against out- 
landish tribes -the (jiiadi, the Marcomaimi, and others. 
In his busy caree r of practical industry one would hardly 
expect such a man to find opportunity or leisure for the 
kind of diary, in twelve books, which he has beepicathed 
to us. Another point of interest is that, though he had 
the inestimable advantage of a father by adoption, Anto- 
ninus Pius, to whom hv. pays u remarkable tribute in his 
opening chapter, he was himself surrouiuh^d with figures 
of the ordinary imperial depravity. His wife, Faustina, 
had no particularly good character, alihoiigh jirobably 
some of the stories narrated of her by Dion Cassius and 
others rejiresent nothing more nor less than th(^ scandal 
of the time. At all events, it is certain that his son. Corn- 
modus, was a brutal ruilian, and it is diftieult for us to 
understand liow so gentle, so cultured, so philosophic a 
father should have left such few traces of his personality 
on the upbringing of Commodus. But a third and still 
more important element in our interest in th(‘ writings 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus is that he was 
so near to, and yet so untouched by, Christianity. If 
wc take the series of liis thoughts, which he put dow^n, 
apparently, day by day, as a kind of private commentary 
to guide his own career, we are struck over and ov(t again 
by their likeness to and their difference from Christian 
tenets. The thoughts remind us of the Imitation^ especially 
in their constant enunciation of the necessity for a definite 
purpose for human beings, some specific goal or object, 
which is to save men from stupid and idle vacillation. 

109 
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Yet Marcus Aurelius’ reflections are not Christian in 
spirit; they arc Stoic. Together with the writings of the 
enfranchised slave, Kpietetus, they give us the best pos- 
sible picture of wliat Stoicism had become in the second 
century a.d. 

Stoicism was a creed which especially recommended 
itself to the Romans from the very earliest time of its 
introduction, because in many ways it corresponded with 
the stout and intol(‘rant Roman spirit, with its natural 
love of independence and its valiant endurance of suffering. 
Stoicism was assuredly not Greek in spirit, but rather the 
antithesis c)f the Greek idea. To the best Ilellenic writers, 
ethics — that is to say, the private morals of an individual 
— were inc'xtrieably bound up wuth politics, the laws and 
conditions by which States preserve their integrity. When 
the Ilellenic system was broken up, two forms of philosophy 
ap])eared, boiii in a mamuT dependent on the new fact 
that a man was bound to regard himself not as a citizen 
of a given Stale, but as a eitizen of the world. One w'as 
the Epicurean philosophy, which taught the calm and 
ilignilied pursuit of cultured happiness. The other was 
the Stoic, which laid stress on the manly virtues of inde- 
pendence aiul strength of will. In the breakdown of the 
old e<»nstiiutional forms, in the misery and unscttlement 
of the times, the* Stoic philosophers invited men to fall 
back on their own natural powers and capabilities, to face 
the probU'in ol life by a resolute assertion that within the 
four corners of his own consciousness man was free, and 
the proper master of his fate. Roman Stoicism, of course, 
took \arious forms. In the writings of the Emperor 
Marcus Aiiix'lius tlu'se t<aiets are represented in the gentlest 
and most api)ealing way, albeit that they are not divorced 
from the fundamental principle that a man must find within 
himself the sources of Jiis own strength. And so wc come 
to what, apparently, has been looked upon as a paradox — 
the picture of an Emperor, with all the weight of a great 
kingdom on his hands, recommending himself, in aphorism 
after aphorism, to retire within the citadel of his own 
soul, and find peace and comfort in the knowledge that 
reason governed the universe. For that is the keynote 
of the Emperor s acquiescence. The principal part of a 
man s individuality is his reason, and the chief principle 
of the universe is reason also. Whatever happens to a man 
must be what is best^for tlie wdiole system of things, and he 
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I must extract what consolation he can from the rccognilion 
Y that he is part of a universal rational order. 

And this is the man who possibly had an unfaitlifiil 
■ wife, and certainly had a brutal son, and w'ho, above all, 
' consented to the persecution of Ciiristians. Two persecu- 
tions, at least, of Christians happened in the rei^rn of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus — one in which Polycarp siirfertHl 
at Smyrna, which may have taken place in a.d. 107, and 
the other the notorious trials at Lyons in A.n. 177. It is 
difficult for us, at the first blush, to understand how so 
gentle and so lumiani* an Emperor eouhl sanction torture's 
W Christians. Perha[)s we shall ne ver quite unflerstand 
the mystery, for w{' (‘annot put ourselves back by any feat 
of imagination into the second century, and we cannot 
realise that th(‘ religion which has meant so much for a 
modern world should have been regarded at that time as 
a pernicious and detestable sup(‘rstition. Trajan and 
Hadrian both laid down <»ertain rules, coming practically 
to this : that if a Christian would recant, he should, of 
course, be left alone. If he persisted in his errors, he must 
suffer the penalty for his contmnacy. One feature about 
the Christian communities, which is constantly being 
asserted by contemporary authorities, is their obstinacy. 
Mild and humane men like our Emperor were, of course, 
lalitudinarians. They accepted the established paganism. 
They gladly gave as much liberty as they could to other 
faiths, so lung as these oth(*r faitlis did not attack thii 
recognised orthodoxy of Rome. And th(*y could not 
understand wliy the Cdiristians w^(*r(f so contumaeioiis, why 
they so strenuously put forward their own faith as that 
which must, in th<‘ long run, compier paganism, and prove 
tliat the Homan deities were either devils or n(»thing. We 
now put our finger upon the main reason why the Christians 
were persecuted. From the Homan standpoint they weni 
a sort of rc'ligious anarchists. They would not be eont(;nt 
with cultivating their own faith in scored,. They were 
militant and polemical. They wanted to destroy the estab- 
lished creed. To these consielerations we must add the faed 
that tliere was a very large amount of ign<)ranec about the 
exact tenets of Christianity, and that a number of Latin 
authors saw no difference between them and the J(;ws, 
who were always seditious and always troublesome. One 
thing, at all events, is certain : tJie ordinary population 
conceived the most violent hatred of Christians and Jews 
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alike. It was the people who forced the hands of their 
Governors. They insisted that these seditious sects should 
suffer the penalty Jor their supposed crimes. It was in 
order to stop nicnaein^^ revolutions that the Governors 
not only exercised their own authority, hut appealed to 
the Kinperor to sanction their legislative acts against the 
Christians. Of two things, one: Either the Empire 
miisl go on, with its established faiths, and in that ease 
(liristianity must he put down with all the severity that 
Hows from the odimn thcolo^icuw ; or else the frank admis- 
sion must Ik; mad(‘ that paganism w\as effete and out-of- 
date. No one can expect tlie ordinary Roman Governor, 
or even an ordinarily enlightened Emperor, to assent at 
onci‘ to the latter alternative. After all the real excuse 
of the authorities in this matter is that conventional excuse 
for harasseil authority — that the business of the Imperial 
government must go on. 


§ 2 

The lirst thing to say about tli(‘ pliilosophic system of 
Marcus Aurelius is that it is not a sysiem at all. TJiere is 
nothing systematic in the oecuslonal and discursive remarks 
of the Eni))eror, exe(‘pl so far as W(* can (it them into the 
general framework of thought provided by tlu* Stoical 
philoso])hy. The cireumstanecs under which these rellee- 
tions were composed, the fact that they were oeeasiona’ 
notes, written very likely when tlie Kinperor himself was 
engaged in his campaigns — the general nature of a private 
diary, which is always present to our minds wdien we read 
the Mali tat ions of Marcus Anrelius — preclude the notion 
that \\c have to deal with a formally eonstrueled treatise 
on themes coimeeled with (iotl, the world, and man. One 
or two points, howeve r, must be remembered in order to 
explain the general attitude of the thinker. The Stoics 
believed in a ilivision of knowledge between dial or 
logic, ethics, and physics. Later on, probably by Clean. . .v 
each division was sul)divided; and thus we have a class* - 
cation yielding physics and theology, ethics and politi' , 
dialectic and rhetoric. There was obviousl;. : gain in 
clearness by this subdivision, for we now know that, 
according to the Stoical point of view, physics, in the 
largest sense of the word, includes theology, or the con- 
stitution of the uiitvcrse as a divine system; and that 
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the proper and legitimate notion of the duties incumbent 
on a human bein^r involves also his relation to a ^ivtai slate 
or constitution. Dialectic or lo^ic we may pul aside, 
for it makes hut little appearance amon*^ the Mtdilaiion.s 
of Marcus Aurelius, Another point malt‘rial to our in- 
quiry is the recoonition of ihi' Stoical principle that man 
ought to live "" conformably li» Natun'.' Natiin* is, of 
course, an ambiguous term, and may mean either the 
normal or tin* original. It ma\ mean the mal(‘riah or, 
from a more enlargi'd standpoml. tla* maleriai as lU'dta’ed 
and arranged by a <livine inlelligencc When llu‘ Stoic 
teachers recommended men to live eonibrinably to Nature, 
what they meant was, that man should so guide his life that 
he, a j)arl of the universe, should move in unison and 
harmony with I lu' lolalil v ol things, 'riu^v meant, also, 
something monv Tlu v inliaided l(» mdieate that, man’s 
nature Ixang modt“lleil on lh(‘ largia nature, the same 
principle of governanet' oi* diret lion should be used b\ man 
in his own eon(‘(‘rns, which is a<‘leil on by Nalun^ heiseif 
on the larg(‘r sisile. Thus, foi inslamn*, man i>. e«»mposed, 
roughly, of I wo parts - spiritual *nd maliiial; and I he 
(Cosmos, too, is composed oi tv \ parts mateiial which 
the Greeks calh'd e/a;, and the miornung reason or mu‘lli- 
gence, to which they give the name of vot\: Now W(‘ 

know the world as a determined order of antisssleiits and 
secpienees, of causes and (‘ITeels, ol siriuetiung sell led ;md 
arranged by a guiding sjiirit, which makes for harmony and 
order. Here is a model, then, loi our ••wn careers Tin 
reason should guide; the fihysieal properties of the human 
being should obey. Hut then' must, be a sc'tth'd purp(»s(‘ 
in man s life, soiiu* goal to which he directs his elTorts, 
some ideal which he seeks to realise. If m the eondnet 
of his life he obeys the l(*adiiig prnM'jf)l(‘ of reason, then he 
is acting conformably to Na.inrc, whicdi also, as exp^-ri- 
ence show's ns, is arranged on Ijiks of provuhiiei' and 
thought. 

So far w’c move without any dillieulty, heeause we arc 
dealing ab.straetly with general and t'asily understood 
principles. But, as Marcus Aurelius is always kc'cn to tell 
us, life is not theory but action; and it is, of eoursi', action, 
experience, the daily conduct, which an* of the greatest 
importance. One or tw'o simple rules we may take for our 
help. The first thing to remember is, that man is intended 
to be social; that is to say, he is one unit in a society 
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bigger than himself, and he must learn the lessons of 
unselfishness. lie cannot pursue his own good to the 
exclusion of thnfc of his neighbour. He has hardly any 
individual rights, a])art from those which spring from the 
so(!ial constitution to which he belongs. He must not 
attcmipt to divorce liirnsclf, by a life of seclusion, from 
the life r)f the (‘oitummity at large. As the Scripture re- 
minds us : “ We must bear one another’s burdens,” “ We 
are members one of another.” In such maxims plainly 
sfx aks the voice' of an Emperor only too conscious that 
upon him rests the imperial duty of governing his kingdom, 
of discharging tasks not for his own individual aggrandise- 
ment, but for the lieneiit of the whole. Other salutary 
maxims are of more personal application. W"e have dis- 
cov(‘red that the guiding princdple in human beings is 
r(‘ason, from which it follows that we must not yield to 
the ])ersuasions of th(‘ body. We must not be conquered 
by the passions, for all these arc material. We must be 
swayed by the spiritual or intellectual elements within 
us. We inusl acknowic'dge the suj)criority of reason. 
And the third maxim is, that so far as lies within our power, 
we must free ourselves from dece])tion and error. The 
senst's are always deceiving us. So, too, are the vague 
opinions of men. Just as we must not mistake the mere 
irnpn'ssions on our senses for truths established by reason, 
so we must not be led astray by the general estimation 
Avhieh men place on what they call things of importance. 
If we trusted our sc'iises, for instance, we might suppose 
that a m(‘re ])leasurable gratification, the chance offspring 
of a momentary temptation, was preferable to the ordered 
discipline of experience. Or, to put it in our modern way, 
if we trusted our se nses we might thijik that the sun rose 
c'very morning and s('t every evening, and that the dew 
came down from above instead of rising from below. W^e 
might think, in short, that the sun went round the earth 
instead of the earlli round the sun, and tluit the stars in 
the heavens at large were made for the use of the inhabi- 
tants of our p('lly world. Intelligence, thought, science, 
correct vulgar i*rrors. And, in precisely the same fashion, 
we ought each of us to be able to eorrect vulgar errors 
about the objects of human pursuit. What is the good 
of worrying about wealth, or reputation, or even sickness, 
or even death itself? Some of these things belong to 
the class of w'i?at Marcus Aurelius calls the indifferent, 
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&dia(p6Qa. Others arc bcj^ond the range of our own 
power, and must come upon us, wdiether we will or no. 

The wise man will not disturb himself about indifl’erent 
matters, or the things outside the rang(‘ of his ow'ii (control. 
What he is concerned with is the ordering of his own soul, 
so that he may win for himself recognised virtuous states — 
courage, justice, ti'inperance — and t)blain the tranquillity 
wiiich is the reward of philosophic self-control, Kvery- 
where our knowiedge is limited by our ignorance. We tlo 
not know' very much -()r rather, we know very little — 
about the ultimate etaistitutiou of things. It is enough 
for us to realise tliat we are in the midst of a world which is 
not accidental or haphazard, but w hich evolve s or develops, 
as w'e should phrase it, aee<)rding to a se ttled plan. We 
arc in the liands of reaMUi, of a providence which is intelli- 
gent, and if we train ourselves propt rly w'(? shall be niasl(‘rs 
of our own soul, so as to order our lives rationally and 
intelligently. Some men will say (so Marcus Aurelius 
argues in one passag('), How do you know tliere are gods, 
when you do not see them? And to this he answers that 
in the first place you do see them, for tlu* universe at large 
shows you in the laws of Nature the existence of divine 
foresiglit. In the next place, you do not sei' your own soul ; 
yet every rational man believes that h(‘ has wdthin hims(‘lf 
an individuality of his own, and that In; can gukh^ his 
affairs with discreticni. Whether (iod created the univirrso 
at any given moment, or whether it has existed from all 
eternity, an' unproli table questions. We do not wholly 
understand how' the universe of things is k('j)t together - 
W'hethcr by a constant assertion of divine power, or by 
the establishment of “ seminal principles,” wdueh ever 
afterwards carry out their own efh;cts. Hut it really does 
not matter very much. Everywhen? then* are gods. If 
we live, W’e are surround(,‘d by them, anfl wherever we go 
when we die, there, too, will be gods. Death its(*lf is not 
a formidable thing — no more formidable than birth. We 
w'crc nothing, and we became something. W(‘ cease to be 
something, and become nothing. Kverywdiere throughout 
the universe there is change, dispersion of elements, and 
fresh aggregation of elements. Things fade;, and die, 
and revive. It is the idlest of all stupidities to fr(.‘t or 
worry over the w'ay in which the universe has been made. 
Thus the philosophy of Marcus Aurelius is, above all, that 
which is suited to harassed men. 
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§ 3 

In his lirillifiiit article on Marcus Aurelius in the Essays 
in Criticism, Matthew Arnold makes some remarks on the 
contrast })etwei n the Emperor’s ethical position and that 
of Christianity. Such comparisons are not altogether 
prolitable, for the? respective principles arc not to be com- 
pared. The primary appeal of the Stoical philosophy is 
to the head, the brain, the reasoning powers. The Stoic 
wise man is he who, through sheer strength of intelligence, 
having discovered all that is of consequence in life, and 
put aside all that is unessential, dominates himself and his 
fate, and lives the complete master of his own life. This 
t<*net about the wise man brought the Stoics into a good 
deal of criticism and ridicule, because such an ideal person 
lias never existed, and never could exist, and, as Horace 
laughingly remarks, if he had a cold in his head, his ideal 
dignity would be very largely impaired. But the picture 
wliieh Marcus Aurelius tries to present is more human, 
and more sensible, lie docs not claim such masterful 
authority for the wise man. In the simplest conceivable 
fashion he goes through some of the ordinary difficulties 
of life, and sliows how a philosopher, by dint of his reason- 
ing powers, by going back in every ease to first principles, 
manages to earv(‘ out ibr himself a career not absolutely 
happy, but at least contented and estimable. Happiness 
as such was not the object of the Stoic jihilosophy. Con- 
teiilmenl, the absenee of w^orry, the power of self-control, 
eornplacenev, decorum, self-respect — these arc the things 
at wiiieh the Emperor aims, and which, so far as we know, 
he att aim'd to a large extent in the course of his life. 

But it is obvious, of course, that this picture of humanity 
can only be realised on the ground that the ordinary feelings 
and emotions are c ither sacrificed or ruthlessly kept under 
constraint. The primary appeal of Christianity is not so 
mueh to the head as to the heart. The first principle of 
the Christian religion is the power of love; and at once 
w^e are conscious that wt are in a different domain, with 
ajipeals of a very different kind of cogency, and an ideal 
which, so far Irom obliterating feeling, purifies and en- 
nobles it. Neither Christianity nor Stoicism would assert 
that happiness the end of life. The Christian relegates 
it practically to another world. But w^hat we notice is, 
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that whereas the ideally good man of the Stoic is a slightly 
inhuman creature, the ideal figure of the Christian is a 
thoroughly and completely human being, who, believing 
in self-sacrifice, devotes himself, through sheer love, to the 
good of his brothers. Of course, for this reason Chris- 
tianity can powerfully affect the average man, whereas 
the doctrines of Stoicism are, at the most, for the elect 
and the thoughtful. 

There is another point whieh arises out of Matthew 
Arnold’s diseussion of the Meditaliom, He notes in the 
Roman Emperor a certain wist fulness, as though, when all 
Avas said and done, something more were wanted to satisfy 
the ordinary needs and aspirations of the soul. Every 
reader of tlie Mvditalious will judge for himsi lf whether 
this eritieism is justilied or not. For myself, I do not see 
the wist fulness so mueh as an oeeasional uneertainty. 
For the most part, Marcus Aurelius lays down his opinions 
belV>re us as though they reconciled him to life. Now and 
again it is not so. Oeeasionally he is invad(*d by a distinct 
phasi* of scepticism, as though what had hitherto seem<‘d 
clear had suddenly beeonu' obscure, and he was not (piitc 
sure wh(‘ther the first principles to which he throughout 
trusted were in every resp(‘ct trustworthy, A very signifi- 
cant passage of this kind is to be found at the ( lul of the 
seventh book, in the last paragraph. The passage itself 
is somewhat obscure and probably corrupt, but tint general 
meaning is tolerably obvious. The things whieh uiaki* for 
man’s peace are the assurances whieh we deriv(‘ from 
study and experience that the whole constitution of things 
is governed by reason, that the chains of cause and ( ffect 
go on in accordance with a settled law, and that wliatever 
the end may be of the whole development, it is not incon- 
sistent with such reason and intelligenee as exist in us. 
But there is an alternative supposition, and it is om^ to 
which, in moments of weakness, vacillation, and doubt, 
the thinker is sometimes tempted. Perhaps, after all, 
reason docs not guide the universe. Perhaps thci whole 
Cosmos is the result of chance, a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, the final end of which no one can foretell. And 
perhaps men are not rationally directed, but are mere 
puppets, drawn this way and that — automata, w hose very 
consciousness of their fate only makes their automatism 
the more patthetic. This is not a mood whieh is in any 
sense habitual to Marcus Aurelius, but it is discoverable 
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sometimes. The extent of our knowledge is only very 
smull. We do not know how God exists, or how lie works, 
and the aspirations of faith arc not always borne out by 
the operations of Miougl)t. Perhaps this is what Matthew 
Arnold irK‘ans by wistfulncss” ; but it seems more like 
that kind of iineertaiuty which besets any thinker when 
he gets near ultimate problems. 

On anoLliej* ieatun; belonging to the Stoical system 
Marcus Aurelius lays down no precise judgment. The 
Stoie tliought that it was one of the privileges of the wise 
man tJiat lie should be able to take himself out of exist- 
ence by his own act whencjver he found life intolerable. 
Some of the Stoics thanked (iod for the eternal law that, 
though we are only given one way of entering into life, 
tliere are many ways of going out of it. Such was Seneca’s 
view ; and one or two Stoies committed suicide for reasons 
wJiieh schemed satisfactory to themselves, but which hardly 
produec'd conviction in others. On the whole, it would 
si'cm that the l^mperor does not encourage suicide. On 
the contrary, the gencTal trend of his remarks is, to induce 
a man to wait for the end patiently and with tranquillity. 
As long as he lives a man can do useful acts. Tie ought 
not to abridge his possible usefulness by a hasty departure 
from the scene of action. Still we lind a significant sen- 
tence which we may, if we like, interpre t as a recommenda- 
tion to suieid<* : The house is smoky, and I quit it.” 

Put suicide is not quite in conformity with the general 
notion that a man is ])art of a social slate, that he has 
his role to play —from which it follow s that it must be some- 
thing like a clear dereliction of duty if lie takes himself 
away. Nor yet is Marcus Aurelius quite clear as to what 
happens to us after death. 1 le cannot assent to the doctrine 
that the soul, wdiich is part of the Divine, should perish 
utterly, for no portion of the Divinity can perish. But 
wliat form of existence the soul enjoys after human life 
is a matter which cannot be solved by philosophy, and 
wdiieh, therefore, the philosopher wisely leaves alone. A 
man need not worry, however. God or the gods will do 
wduitever is best or most consistent wdth the whole Cosmos 
of things. In the next world there arc gods quite as much 
as in this. 

After all, that which gives Marcus Aurelius his immor- 
tality is the fact that the bi>ok of his Meditations is one to 
which w^c turn agaii^and again in the certain hope of finding 
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consolation and help. It is a bedside book, if ever there 
was one— a book not to be read thiough at a stretch, but 
to be taken up >\lien occasion selves, full ol wise and «rave 
maxims, which never lose then peitinenee or value Ariel 
it is not only because the leiketioiis thcius('l\es have such 
philosophie wt'i^ht that we take tlieni to oui lu'ails; it is 
because the authoi h«is levealeel his own natiiie in all he 
has said, and the chaiactei of Maieus Aurelius is one whie'h 
it IS good loi us to know. In this Enipnoi, with all his 
grave responsibilities of empiie, w(‘ (iiiel a te lupe i.iiiie^ut of 
rare sweetness and hunuhtv, ol tenelei alfe ctionale iie ss, of 
unfailing svinpathv, oi the nie>st stie niious and unwe .nu'el 
effort towaiils .m lele il go il. Otliei nun inav de) good 
because the \ think lhat gotul will be' elom to tiuni. Not 
so the EiiifHioi (IIe)eKlnes^ is luvei eui the loe)k-out for any 
re'warel. Take, lor iiislanee, this 

(V 1 ) ) One 11) in win n Ik Ium dniit isfivui (o inntliei ih re nb Iom'L 
it down to Ins nconiit m i f ivnui i finlt ik <1 Anotiui is not le uly to clo 
till'', 1)1)1 still in In own nnmi In thinks of tin ni in is Ins ik htor and he^ 
knows wild lu hi doia \ third in i tniniui dot not tNtn know whit 
ht has tiont , i at ht likt i \nif whith Ins piodintd ))ms, inei mm ka 
fur nothing inoii iftei d Ins once piodiiteel its |)io[n i fiiiit As d hoist* 
wht li lu Ills lun ( tlo^ whtn lu Ins ti ukttl thi ^inu. i hn wlun d Iuih 
niidotht hoiu Vt '^o a 1)1 HI wh( n ht h is tiont igtiod it t tit)i s ntit tail tad ft>r 
othf rs to etnnt ind e(,l)Ut ht ^tHsontt) motlit r id, is i nnt gotsonto 
protlim i^nn till ipi s in s( non Must i nnii tht n ht oiii of llu si , who 
inaiinniKi utthiisw tluail ohsi i\ in^ d * ^^s 

Or us nieie e unent nia\iins to he Ip ns Ihiougli the we aiy 
da>, leael the Inst seetieai with wliu'h the* lillh ehaple'r 
ope ns — 

In the inoniin^when Ihourisist unwillin^b. It t this thought lx pn x nt 
I im risiiip t(| (11, ^voIkof i hiinnii Ixjiiu Wliy thin iin J tlis di tin! if 
£ (iin ^oin^ to do tin things for whu h 1 t Mst intl for whit li I w is hioui/lit 
inlt> iht world' Or h im I httii in uk foi this, tt> he in tin httldotlu s 
and kit p in\s(lf w inn ' l»nt this is mon pk is ml Dost thou t \nt tin n 
to tikt thj pk isurt, intl not *d dl foi n tion oi t \eition ' 

Or again, in the same strain — 

(IT 1 ) tin niorriinp; h\ si>jnK to th\sdf, I shill iiud with tin 

biis\beKJ\, the unf^rdtful, inogint, ekcritfiil, tiivniiH nnofid All 
these things InpjKn to them by re •'•on of then igrioriixt of wh it is good 
and evil But 1 whu hi\( sdn thr iidiiie of tin good thd it is ht lutiful, 
.ind of the bid tint it is ijglv, mil llu nitun of liirn who dot s wiong, tint 
It IS akin to me, not (only) of the ‘•dine blood oi stt d, but th d it p ii tit jjmtttf 
in (the same) intelligence and (the sanu ) portion of the divinity, 1 ean 
neither be injured by any of them, foi no one cm fix on me what u ugly. 
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nor can I bo angry with my kinsman, nor hate him. For we are made for 
co-operation, like h ot, like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the upper 
and lower teeth. To act against one another then is contrai'y to nature; 
and it is acting against one another to be vexed and to turn away. 

Other maxims of a like import may be cited — 

(JV, 21.) Ocrupy lliyself with few things, says the philosopher, if thou 
wouldst b(‘ franriuil. But consider if it would not be better to say, Do 
wh/it is ruMcssary, and whatever the reason of the animal, which is naturally 
social, refpiircH, and as it requires. For this brings not only the tran- 
quillity whiclr conics from doing well, but also that which comes from 
(loing few things. For the gn*ate8t part of what W'e say and do being 
unnecessary, if a man takes this away, he will have more leisure and less 
uneasiness. Accordingly, on every occasion a man should ask himself. 
Is this one of the uiuKJoessary things? Now' a man should take away 
not only Jin necessary acts, but also unnecessary thoughts, for thus suficr- 
lliious acts will not follow after. 

Or tills — 

(V, II.) About what am I now employing my own soul? On every 
occasion I must ask mysi'lf this question, and inquire : Wliat have I now 
in this part of me which they call the ruling ])rinciplc ? And whose soul 
have I now ? I’hat of a chihl, or of a young man, or of a feeble woman, or 
of a tyrant, or of a domestic animal, or of a wild beast ? 

Or once more — 

(V, MS.) Such as am thy habitual thoughts, sneli also will bo the charac- 
ter of thy mind; f(*r the soul is dyed by the thoughts. J)ye it, then, W'ith 
a continuous series of such thoughts as those : for instance, that where a 
man can Jive, then* he can also liv^e W'ell. But he must live in a palace; — 
well, IIk'II, he can also live well in a palace. 

Arc you nfraid to die? Listen, tlien, to what the 
Emperor says — 

(X, .*1(1.) Thou wilt consider this, then, when thou art dying, and thou 
wilt, depart mom eonlenti‘dly by reflecting thus : 1 am going aw'ay from 
such a life in whieh eviMi iny associates, in behalf of whom 1 have striven 
BO much, i>rayed, aiul eared, themsi'lve.s W'ish me to depart, hoping per- 
ehaiiee to g<d some little mlvaiitage by it. Why, then, should a man cling 
to a longer stay heri' ? Do not, liow'cvor, for this reason go away less 
kindly (lis}»o.scd to them, but pix'serviiig thy ow'ii character, and friendly 
and benevolent and mild, and, on the other hand, not as if thou wast tom 
away; but as when a man dies a quiet death, the iioor soul is easily .separ- 
ated from the body, such also ought thy departure from men to be, for 
Nat urn united thee to them and asssociated thee. But does she now dis- 
solve the union ? Well, 1 am separated as from kinsmen, not, however, 
dragged resisting, but witliuut compulsion; for this, too, is one of the 
things according to Natum. 

After all, it is ali^ust inconceivable that if the world be 
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ruled by Divine Providence, goodness should be destroyed 
by death. 

(XII, 5.) How can it be that the gods, after having arranged all things 
well and benevolently for mankind, have overlooked this alone, that some 
men and very good men, and men who, as wo may say, have had most 
communion with the divinity, and through pious acts and ivligioiis ob- 
servances have been most intimate with the divinity, when they have once 
died should never exist again, but should be eomtJetely extinguished ? 

And the Meditations end on a line note of philoso- 
phic dignity, wlierein Mtireus Aun lius resumes nil that he 
has felt about the shortness of life anti the necessity for 
contentment. 

(XJI, lUi.) Mmu, thou hast bc-cn a citizen in this gn^at state (tiu' world) : 
what dilTcrciice dots it make to th(“c whether for live >ears (or thiv<* ?) fur 
that which is couforinable to the laws is just for all. Wheiv is the hanl- 
shi]s then, if no tyrant nor yet an unjust judge st uds thee away from tlio 
state, hut Nature who hrouglit thee into it? th(‘ same as if a pra'tor who 
has i*uijtl(»yed an actor dismissi“s him from tlie stage — “ Ihit 1 have not 
finished the five acts, hut only thns' of them." Thou sayest wt^ll, but in 
life the thme acts are the whole drama; for what shall a complete 
drama is dett'rniiiu'd hy him who was once the cause of its eom]>oHition, 
and now' of its dissolution : hut thou art the cause of neither. I>e[mrt, 
then, satislied, for he also who releases th(‘c is satistied. 

Snell was the gentle and plnlosopliie Kmperor, a model 
for all men in whatever condition of lif(‘ tliey may find 
theniselvcN, giving apt consolation to those wlu) an; per- 
plexed, and always siiggesling fine ideals tothosi? wlio know 
how to be humble and simple. Simplicity, indeed, is one 
of tlic Kmiicror s chief rceommendations, for, as Ih^ says, 
after telling ns to be just, temperate, obedie nt to the gods, 
we nmst do all this with simplicity, fiecausc the* pride; 
which is proud eif its want of prielc is the most intole rahic 
of all.’’ 



THE IDEA OF COMEDY.— I 
§ 1 

SoMK yrars ago I wrote certain essays under the title “ The 
Idea of Tragedy.” I want in the present and the suecccd- 
ing paper to say sornelliing on tlie corresponding subject 
of “ The Id(;a of Comedy,” my effort being to disentangle 
from the variety of different plays which have come under 
the general head of C^onuKly the (‘ssential idea of this form 
of dramatic work. And it is by no means an easy thing to 
do, because the very meaning of the w'ord has changed in 
different j)eri()ds of history, and the term has been taken to 
cover a wide range' of theatrical Avork. There is only one 
way to proee(‘d in a case like this. We must determine in 
our own mind what is the highest specimen, the finest 
flower of the comi(! spirit, and when this has be(‘n settled 
wc sliall be able to appreciate the various approaches made 
to it, and estimale the success or failure, from the point 
of view of the sujireme excellence. Where shall we find 
the highest examples of the comic spirit? I do not think 
there is much dtaibt that the real writer of comedies, the 
man who <liseovered the proper formula of this kind of 
work, and left imperishable examples of his dramatic skill 
and aj)titiide, was Moliere. 

In Ceorge Rlereditlf s well-known ‘‘ Essay on Comedy ” 
— an authoritative work which no one would omit consider- 
ing in this reference-- the whole idea and stamp of what 
comedy means is foundc'd on the polite and distinguished 
plays of Moliere, and also of Congreve, types of that kind 
of work which is only possible in a highly civilised society 
of men and women of taste and breeding, met for the 
exchange of verbal wit and fashionable intrigue. This 
high comedy is, of ciuirse, essentially different from the 
lower types, descending into the region of farce, which often 
usurp its name. George Meredith gives us a definition 
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whicli it will be useful to remember, for its value will be 
apparent later, when he says that the kind of comedy to 
which he is referring is that which produces “ thoughtful 
laughter."" 

Thoughtful laughter — it is a gotid phrase. We laugh at 
a faree, wo laugh at all kinds of burlesque entertainments, 
we laugh at pantomimes, we laugh at the grotesque humour 
of some of the artists in a Hevue. Hut this kind of laughter 
could not possibly be called thoughtful; it rather rests on 
the abs(*nce of all though!, and couh s more naturally from 
a vacuous mind. It may be iin'sistibl(*, but it is not 
digniiied. Tlioughtfui laughter is a <lifferent experience, 
wliich does not come !o us oftt*!!. It is an inner experience 
— a sort of internal ehuekl«‘ wliieli does not <lis|)lay (*\ternal 
manifestations. It is tlu* enjoyment of thi‘ intellect when 
situations, or characters, or, sometimes, phrases strike one 
as happy exhibitions of humour. 

The distinction between comedy and fan^e is in sonu* eas(‘s 
not easy to make, but as a general rul(‘ \\r c an apprehend 
the fundamental difference betW(‘(‘n the two in the following 
fashiim. In a farce the situations are the main thing, ami 
they <*oiidition character; or, in other words, charactcT 
is a negligible thing if the situations are amusing. In 
comedy, on the other hand, tlu* charact(‘r of tiu' personages 
conditions, or creates, the situation. Th(‘ situation does 
not exist for itself, but in order to illustrate the* personages 
involved. Hut comedy itself has different types. Tla ri^ 
is comedy which is a form of burlestpie; comedy which is 
a department of romance; comedy whose main subj(‘ct is 
the succession of comic incidents; coimsly which deals 
with manners — changing manners and fashions of a lijne - 
and comedy which deals with charaeder. A comedy which 
is for the most past burlesque extravaganza is excanplified, 
let us say, in Aristojjlianes ; romantic conuxly is the especial 
gift of Shakespean*; for comedy of incidents we look 
naturally to the Italian school, verging on farce; lor the 
comedy of manners let us select our own H(‘storation 
dramatists. The comedy of characte r remains, which wc 
naturally attribute to Moliere. As a matter of fact, 
Moliere’s comedies are typical of their class, beeaus(j they 
combine earlier vari(?ties. You have a comedy of manners 
and also a comedy of incident, but these ar(‘ made to serve 
the main purpose, which is to exhibit character. In pieces 
like Les Femmes Savantes^ Le Misanthrope^ LAvare^ 
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Tarluffe, and othe rs we have a full and complete exhibitior 
of the comic spirit. 

I have said tliat it is not easy to disentangle the idea o 
comedy. Why is it difficult? The first thing to notice L 
that (!ome(ly has bcc‘n found difficult by writers. One would 
be naturally inclined to say that comedy must be easier 
to write than tragedy. As a matter of fact, history seems 
to prove that it is more difficult. Almost everywhere 
tragedy corru's first in literature. -/Eschylus, Sophocles, 
and J^uripides in (ircek drama, produced their tragedies, 
carried to a high level and pinnacle of excellence their 
tragic plays, l)cforc comedy began. Aristophanes is 
supposed to have turned the attention of the Athenian 
public to comic themes. That, however, is wdiat is known 
as the older comedy, su(*cccdcd by the middle and the new. 
The man who discovered the true formula was Menander. 
Jle belongs to the new comedy. We ascribe, without 
much hesitation, to him this honour, because he was so 
(‘xtensively imitated and admired in subsequent times. 
Terence, the Woman dramatist, was his constant imitator. 
Without Menander, apparently, there would have been no 
Terence, though there might have been Plautus. Of 
Menander himself, unfortunately, wc know but little. I 
am not sure that he could have been very much appreciated 
during his lifetime', lie lived between 342 n.c. and 291 
n.c. lie wrote one hundred comedies, and only gained the 
prize eight times. He had a rival, not only in dramatic 
art, but also in personal affection towards a lady called 
Glycera — the writer Philemon, who probably was more 
popular than he was. The story goes, which is repeated 
for us by Auliis Gellius, that Menander used to ask Phile- 
mon, Don’t you feel ashamed whenever you gain the 
victory over me?” Philemon’s answer is not recorded. 
Subsequently Menander became the idol, the superlatively 
favourite writer of antiquity. Even St. Paul quoted him. 
In the First Gorinthians, fifteenth chapter, verse 33, is found 
the text, “ Evil eoinniunieatious corrupt good manners.” 
This was one of tlu; moral nmxims of the dramatist, moral 
nuixims of which he was fond, apparently, such as these : 
“ The property of friends is common,” and the much- 
quoted “ Whom the gods love die young.” 

Lately we have discovered a little more about Menander, 
for between the ten years — 1897 to 1907 — certain papyri 
were found in various parts of Egypt containing large 
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'^fragments of Menander’s comedies. Ev^en now, howevcT, 
we do not know much about him. but enough to bo pretty 
sure that he achieved in his day what Moliere achieved many 
years later — tlie comedy of manners in the first place, and 
also of character exemplinod in manners. Perhaj)s the slow 
growth of his frame was to be explained by this very fact 
which is occupying our attention, namely, that the discovery 
of the essential idea of comedy is of a late growth. Do we 
wish for another (xample of this in our own literature? 
There is none belter than is fiirnislu'd by Shakespeare 
himself. Shak(‘speare seems to ha\'(‘ ft)inui no particular 
difliculty in arriving at the idea of tragedy. Perhaps he 
found the form all nady for him, in this respect — in 
Christopher Marlowe, for instance; but there was no 
form ready for him in eomedy, and ther(‘fore he made 
a series n( dilTermt tentative efforts in this direction, 
not always nilh success. We find much the same result 
if wi‘ look at till' history of dramatic* literat\in* in France. 
Corneille achieved his tragedies before the* time wh(‘n 
he made some hesitating advan<*(\s in the direction of 
eomedy, and only after many efforts did Molic^re succeed 
in achieving his splendid rcprt*sentation of manners and 
morals and character. 


§ 2 

Thus comedy, it would seem, is a late and difficult 
acquisition. Let us ask ourselves why. One obvious 
answer is, that comedy deals with everyday life*, with which 
we are all familiar, and about which we all claim to be 
judges. Tragedy introduces standards wl)ich wc cannot 
always verify out of our own experience; therefore, wc 
do not claim to be ade epiate judges, and t lu* writ(‘r of tragedy 
escapes a censure which is only too ready and wailing for 
the writer of comedy. If I write a novel of which the scene 
and the characters arc in sonic fanciful region, then; is 
nothing tei curb my invention. But if I write a novel 
dealing with everyday life then my condcmination is easy 
in the mouth of those who say that I have betrayed re- 
markable ignorance of actual facts. We can get another 
reason for this superior difficulty of comedy in the fact that 
the best and most perfect specimens of eomedy depend on 
a large amount of contemporary culture and civilisation. 
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Society must be pretty well fixed in its prevalent character- 
istics before men arc in a position to treat it lightly and to 
allow themselves to laugh at some of its forms. You must 
be tolerably suni of your religious faith before you can 
afford to be humorous about it. You must be equally 
certain of the main principles which underlie both ethical 
and social structures before you dare to be humorous about 
them. So, too, a real comedy of manners and character 
combiiK'd can only be the product of a tolerably advanced 
civilisation which is so convinced of its real stability that it 
is not shocked by the gay points of witty and cynical humour 
ex})(‘nd(‘d on its satirical illustration. “ It is a strange 
enterprise,” said Molien^, “ to make honest folk laugh.” 
Why is it strange? Eecausc it is arbitrary. Comedy is 
in its essence a purely arbitrary product. If you take life 
simj)ly and naturally, you will readily discover some of 
its grave and menacing ])roblems. You will find out the 
tragic elements in existence without much dilliculty, and 
you will feel your mind depressed with the burden of things, 
and write, if you have the dramatic gift, studies exhibiting 
to the full the perplexities, the high emotions, the profound 
love and e(|ually profound despair which such problems 
involve. And now look at the procedure of the comedian, 
lie is going to try to make you laugh at the very things 
which wo\ild naturally urge you to tears. He is going to 
abstract from the panorama of existence certain types of 
human character which he insists on regarding as occasions 
for mirth and laughter. Sometimes, it is true, tlu* laughter 
is nervous eiiougli, so nervous that we suspect that the 
author is in a hurry to laugh for fear that he should cry. 
Sometinu's Iiis comic; sjiirit is the issue of a really philo- 
so})hic complacency, won after much elTort. Life is a 
t(Trible taiigic, he seems to say; you had better treat it 
gaily, or otherwise you might go mad. Sometimes, again, 
being himself of a light disposition, he insists on looking 
only at the su])erfieial aspect of things. Above all, the 
comedian has (liseovered one thing wliich is of enormous 
value to men in this vale of tears— the real ethical and social 
value of humour, as a preservative, as a gift of sanity to 
save us from exaggeration. And therefore the comedian 
will be neither optimist nor pessimist. He will laugh 
equally at both (»reeds. The arbitrary character of comedy 
is sulfieiently shown in the various aphorisms that arc used 
about it. For instanoe, Horace Walpole s “ life is a comedy 
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to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel,” or the 
indubitably sage comment that if your comedian were to 
extend his play beyond the recognised number of acts it 
would be the commencement of a tragedy, lint lie is in 
a hurry to bring down his curtain, because if vve gazed more 
intently at his pictures we shouhl find our laughter fading 
aw^ay. Why do most comedies end with marriage ? I'lie 
answer comes pat : lleeaiise the se(]U('l is too depressing. 
And is not Malvolio a really tragic character when Andrew 
Aguecheek and INIaria and Toby Ih leh hav(* worked their 
wicked will with him, and consigned him to a dungeon, 
which assur(‘dly he does not deserve ? Js not Rloliere's 
Alceste eipially Iragie? (’(unedy is, as it were, tht‘ llower 
that grows on the edge of a j)reeij>ic(% which we gather with 
a icarful joy; it is the buttcrlly which alights on tin* 
luirrieades, the bright gleam of sunshine^ irradiating the 
dark clouds which s(‘cm to meiuici* a coming storm — an 
artiiicial piece of work r(‘preM‘niing an arbitrary and 
artificial point of view. It is at his own peril that the 
comedian says, lik(‘ Puck, Lord, what fools thes(‘ mortals 
be ! ” becaus(' it is an assum[)tion of supiu'iority easy 
enough for an elf, dillicult for any of us who may all bt‘ 
involved in the same condcmiiiation. 


§ -I 

The slow' grow'th oi comedy, the actual steps in its history, 
serve to illustrate its urtilieial eharaeter. We must take 
note ot some ot the changes W’hieh it uiiderw'c’iit hefori* w'e 
can understand the form in w hieh it appears in Shakespeare*, 
in Moliere, and in the Uestoration (Iramalists. At its 
origin as, indeed, one would naturally supjiose "coinedy 
aimed at a humorous delineation of individuals. Jn a city 
like Athens, given over to a good deal of unrestrained mirth, 
which also alter the triumph of the demoeratie influeiu'es 
under Pericles and Kphiaites w'as the home of liberty in 
its widest aspects, AtJienian comedy began with a l)old 
and vigorous satire on some of the personages who were 
actually directing its civic development. Wlien Aristo- 
phanes laughed at Cleon and the Knights, when he instituted 
a mock trial bctw'ccn the two tragedians Asschylus and 
Euripides, w'hcn he turned the points of his satirical humour 
against a strange contemporary character like Socrates, 
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it is as though some modem wag, let us say Mr. Bcmar< 
Shaw, w'ere to allow himself to represent in laughable 
guise Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd (ieorge, or Lord Haldane. 
Even in Athens the licenee of the dramatists was found 
intolerable, partly b(‘eause it destroyed all respect for lead- 
ing personalities, partly because it was so hideously unjust. 
No one, for instance, would for a moment imagine that 
Aristophanes, the prince of these early comic dramatists, 
gave a faitliful presentation of the Athens of his time. He 
made downright mistakes, where his knowledge was not 
cijual to his satiric talent. Thus, for instance, he presents 
before us a Socrates engaged in the problems of physical 
philosophy — exactly that department of research with 
which Socrates had nothing to do. Socrates was a moral 
philosopher above all. He that as it may, the earlier form 
of comedy, which was aimed at individuals, and was, for 
the most part, bnrlescpie extravaganza, very speedily gave 
way to other kinds of comedy, technically called Middle 
and New Comedy, which created comic types to take the 
place of the earlier subjects of criticism. You will find in 
the ])criod of nuddle and new comedy most of those types 
of character invi'uted, which afterwards play a great part 
not only in the comedies of Home, but also in th(i comedies 
of modern Italy and Spain. Standing types, such as 
boastful soldiers, parasites, courtesans, revellers, self-con- 
ceited cooks, above all cunning slaves, these were the things 
which hel])e(I to amuse the Athenians, specially at a time 
wdien the clouds were gathering fast round their beloved city, 
and tliere was every reason why their mind should be dis- 
tracted from tlie calamities which threatened them on every 
side. A farce <*all(Hl Gi^antomachia w^as actually being 
played when the news arrived in Athens of the destruction 
of tlie tw’o Sicilian expeditions. 

And so, gradually, a comedy of manners was instituted, 
not a comedy of manners as it was understood in a later age, 
but of a conventional kind, dealing with recognised {ind 
conventional ligures. Over Roman comedy we need not 
linger, because it was purely derivative. It is true that a 
distinction w^as drawn in Homan comedy between that 
which treated of Greek subjects and imitated Greek 
originals, and that which professed at all events to have a 
native character. The first wns called Palliata, the second 
Togata. But, as a matter of fact, both w'ere dependent 
largely on Greek ofiginals, and the spirit they had intro- 
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duced. Plautus and Terence, of course, were the dis- 
tinguished dramatists of the time who devoted their talents 
to comedy. Of Plautus it is probably true to say that he 
had certain originality and a genuinely national, as well 
as popular, element. Terence, a finer and more cultivated 
writer, was almost entirely indebted to Menander, both for 
plot and treatment. 

Wc have already observed that most of the types com- 
monly used by writers of comedy were taken over in modern 
times, when Italy, above all other countries, was inspired 
by the spirit of the Kenascenee. Perhaps the invention of 
Harlequin was the great additii>n made by early Italian 
comedy. Put it is to be noticed of Italian comedy as a 
whole, that its most popular form was tlu‘ so-called 
“ Comedy of Masks/* a collection of recognised characters, 
most of whom wore masks in order to indicate the class 
and type to which they belonged. So artificial and yet 
so popular was it, that, though Goldoni strove vigorously 
for originality of treatment he yet was unabh^ wholly to 
withstand the inlhu‘nec of tradition in many respects. In 
Spain, in similar fashion, comedy revolved round certain 
fixed types of character. The soldicu* was the great 
figure in the dramas of Lope de Vega. For the most part 
these comedies dealt not with common life, but sometimes 
with episodes in the national annals, sometimes with con- 
temporary or recent events. Hut they almost always had 
for characters the upper classes, the class that worc^ cloak 
and sword, from which tlie comedies themselves — “ de eapa 
y espada ” — took their name. 

The sum total (»f our observations, so far, is that we have 
a comedy of intrigue, a comedy of fixed characters, to a 
large extent traditional and conventional, and therefore 
also, within these limits, a comedy of manners. But a 
comedy of character in the true sense of the term, a pie(;e 
which is to reveal the intricacies of some human personage 
freshly observed and studied, so that wc recognise him as 
belonging to our human brotherhood, for that we look, for 
the most part, in vain. The problem which is left for the 
later writers is how, with full recognition of the aitifici- 
ality of the framework, to find room for a real psycfhological 
study, and that is a problem which was not perfectly nor 
fully solved until Moliere came on the scene. 
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§4 

Meanwhile, Shakespeare provides us with an extremely 
inter(‘stiii^j chapter. On the whole, it must be said that 
SI lakes [)earo as a writer of comedies was a good deal inferior 
to Shakcjspeare as the author of tragedies. That is to say, 
the things whicli matter to us most in Sliakespcare, the 
tilings by whi(!h he lives and in which his astonishing range 
of poetry, philosophy, and psychology is best illustrated, 
an? seen in pieces like Romeo and Juliet^ Hamlet^ Macbeth^ 
Othello, and Lear. Nevertheless, his comedies are very 
interesting, because he is evidently trying to elaborate a 
formula of his own, and to achieve this, apparently, without 
any help rendered to him by his predecessors. I have 
already suggested that the form of tragedy was pretty well 
fixed by Marlowe and others. But the formula of comedy 
was by no means fixed. And thus we see Shakespeare 
groping after dilTercnt forms, essaying tentative experi- 
ments not always too successful.^ lie lirst of all seems to 
have lliought that he ought to invent characters by the 
aid of his own fantasy or imagination, and to invent his 
stories also, a matter in which he wjis certainly not an 
adi'pt. Love's Labour s Lost, for instance*, supposed to be the 
earliest original i)ii!ee of Shakespeare, is, in all probability, 
a story which Shakcsj)eare made out of Iiis own head. Ilis 
knowl(*dge of human nature was not at that time profound, 
nor was he jierliaps altogether inclined to rely upon it. 
And the result is a kind of comic opera, superficial and 
mechanical, just the sort of thing wiiicli a clever young 
man might put together, including certain stage types like 
the braggart and tlie pedant and the clown, which he might 
have taken over from the Italian comedy. Then he be- 
thinks himseir that he might as well serve Plautus as 
Plautus had served his Greek originals, and in The Comedy 
of Errors he is merely borrowing from the Menwchmi. If 
the result attained in the earlier instance was polite comic 
opera, now the result is pure farce. Then he turns to some- 
thing which is more or less a comedy of intrigue, in The 
Tzvo Gentlemen of rerona, not a very plausible piece of work, 
and not nearly so well constructe(l as, for instance, The 

^ See Prof. Brander IMat thews' Shakespeare as a Playwright (Long- 
mans), a work of no lift tic value to all students of the craftsmanship of 
plays. 
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Comedy of Errors. Observe, in passing, that Shakespeare 
always provides parts for clowns, and the clown of tlie 
Elizabethan theatre wms descended almost directly from 
the Vice of the mediaeval stage. Perhaps, as has 'been 
suggCvStcd, there were two low comedians in Shakespearii’s 
company, for whom parts had to be found. At all events, 
the elowms run in j)airs in these earlier comedies — Costard 
and Dull in Loves Labour* s Lost, the two Dromios in The 
Comedy of Errors, and Launee and Spc'ed in The Two 
Gentlemen of l\:rona. I need not mention A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, bt!cause it is more of a masciue than a 
comedy. 

Now what is tlie great advance we discover when from 
thcs(^ dramas we turn to the romantic <M)m(Mlies, to The 
Merchant of Venive, to Much Ado About Nothing, to As 
You Like It, and to Twelfth Night ‘t First of all, it would 
seem that tlie dramatist has mad(^ the discovery that he 
need not troulile himself to invent characters, but has only 
got to open his eyes to the numerous characters that 
existed in his time. Who can doubt that his wonderful 
heroines ~ Portia, Hcatrice, Rosalind, Viola — were studied 
on the spot, takim from some of the personages who moved 
in the court, distinguished ladies who, thougii they allowed 
th(;mselves a ec*rtain amount of freakishness, and even 
sometimes buffoonery, yet jireserved the essential linea- 
ments of gentUiWcjinen? Nor was there any greater 
necessity to invent plots. They could be found anywhere, 
especially amongst the Italians or tlie French. The rudi- 
ments might be tak(?n from these sources, but Shakespe^are 
found out that his best talents could be exhibited in tlui 
fasliion in which he reconstructed these dramas, sometimes 
taking two sources for one play and welding them together 
into a more or less successful unity. Lastly, Sliakespeare, 
in his search for a formula for comedy, came to the conclu- 
sion that if you wanted pleasurable and cultivated romancii 
it had better be exhibited as contrasted with a background 
of something sinister and menacing, involving elements 
of serious tragic interest. This is the point which is most 
significant in Shakespeare’s romantic comedies. You have 
a pair of sparkling lovers, sometimes two, or even three 
pairs, on whom Shakespeare expends all his pains, and then 
you have an underplot which serves to show up by force 
of contrast the brilliance of these happy lovers. ’J'hey arc 
plucking safety and happiness out of circumstances which 
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in themselves look dangerous. They win in the end 
beeause, otherwise, the play would not be comedy at all; 
but their victory is all the more conspicuous and significant 
because at one time they appeared to be threatened with 
imminent disaster.^ 

And now we see the value of that definition which we 
have borrowed Jrom George Meredith, that comedy involves 
thoughtful laughter. We smile at some of the airs and 
graces which these gay, romantic personages assume ; we 
smile at the wit combats between Benedick and Beatrice ; 
we smile at the braggadocio of Bassanio, who thinks it 
necessary to assure Portia that he is a gentleman. We 
note also the careless assumption of superiority of Antonio 
in The Merchant of Venice which, because he is over-confi- 
dent in his commercial success, puts him into the hands of 
Shylock. But our very laughter makes us serious and 
thoughtful when we discover that these happy creations 
of the dramatist’s fancy are playing with edged tools, 
and in some cases are almost courting disaster. Behind 
Bassanio and Portia rises the sinister figure of Shylock; 
underneath the witty badinage of Benedick and Beatrice 
lies the cruel plot, the wanton misbtdiaviour of Claudio, 
and the tragic demand which the heroine makes on the hero 
at the very crisis of their fate : “ Kill Claudio ! ” In many 
of the older philosophies happiness is represented as being 
a boon of the gods, for which we ultimately have to pay. 
The gods arc j(‘alous ; they do not like human prosperity ; 
they, apparently, are even made uneasy by human light- 
lieartedness and laughter. So, too, the writer of comedy 
seems to remind us that smiles are purchased at the cost 
of tears, and that good luck and j)rosperity arc rare and 
unusual things, for which some recompense or ransom will, 
ultimately, be exacted. Shakespeare, as well as Beau- 
marchais, s(‘cms to recommend us to make haste to laugh 
lest we sliould begin to cry. 

The Merchant of Venice is especially significant in this 
respect. Shakespeare has now got his formula, such as 
it is, that comedy involves two, or it may be more, lovers, 
who are to be joined together in the end in complete happi- 
ness. It also involves — because true love never did run 
smooth — the intrusion of some elements of danger, or, at 
all events, difficulty, threatening at times to interfere with 
the bright elemen^, but kept for the most part as a back- 

^ Cf. Shakespeare as a Playwright, by Prof. Brandor Matthews, chap. viii. , 
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ground in the form of a sub-plot. As to the origin of ilicse 
stories, Shakespeare at this period of his development will 
take them from anywhere, take two together, interweave 
them, despite their obvious diversity of feeling, and make 
of them a single consistent i)lay. For the dramatist has 
discovered wherein his chief strength lies. It is in so 
arranging his materials drawn from different sources as to 
exhibit in full light the main eharaeter, or characters, in 
which he is interested. Invention, which was, perhaps, his 
earlier method, he has already tliseovcred to b(‘ barren in 
his case. He does not possess much invention, but he is a 
rare hand at working up materials gained elsewhere. And 
he has discovered that the business of eonu'dy, quite as 
much as the business of tragedy, is to educe, in one way or 
another, a real study of character, albeit that for the pur- 
pos(' of romance the characters an^ mon^ slightly drsiwn. 
Still, let us not forget that in this earliest of his romantic 
comedies, The Merchant of Venice^ Shakespeare has drawn 
a complete portrait of the Jew — a portrait so acute, so 
thorough, so absolutely unlike anything wliich his contem- 
poraries could have draw7i, that ihc Jew threatens to usurp 
the main interests of the play and turn ihc comedy into a 
tragedy. 

Let us linger a little over this point, for it is a curious 
illustration of the way in which a maker of comedies seems 
to find it necessary to have dark clouds round the horizon, 
in order that we may better appreciate the sunshine that 
bathes the forefront of the scene. Let us ask ourselves 
w^hat \vas the original intention of Shakespeare, dearly 
he wished to put before us the wooing of liassanio and 
Portia, repeated over again, as is his wont, in the wooing 
of Gratiano and Ncrissa and that of Lorenzo and Jessica. 
Portia is the conspicuous figure, from the point of vi(‘w of 
the dramatist. Portia appears early in the play, and has 
the fifth act almost entirely to herself. The other characters, 
as it were, group themselves round her transcendent cjharm ; 
they form a court retinue at Belmont, where she rt'igns as 
queen. And Belmont, too, is absolutely the place of 
romance. It is like those Ruritanian countries with which 
The Prisoner of Zenda made us acquainted, a country 
precisely like the Forest of Arden, or Messina, or Illyria, 
or wherever Shakespeare chose to place the scenes of his 
comedies. They have no geographical boundaries. They 
are, if we like to phrase it so, a cloud-cuckooland where 
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marvels happen. We see this in many ways, especially in the 
fact that Shakespeare is at no pains to make his characters 
belong to the locality he has chosen. Perhaps he is more 
successful with Venice, but who, in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, thinks for a moment of the neighbourhood of 
Athens? Who looks upon Bottom as a Greek? How 
could Dogberry and Verges possibly appear in Sicily ? Or 
Sir Toby ]k*lch, or Andrew Agucchcek, or the inimitable 
Maria in Illyria? These come of an English stock, from 
Warwickshire perhaps, because Shakespeare is no pedant 
in the matter of his scenery. And just as his Romans arc 
Englishmen, so, too, is the nurse who serves as go-between 
in Romeo and Juliet constructed on a solidly British basis. 

The essence of the romantic comedy remains with the 
lovers in the fairy home of Belmont. But what has 
happened to the play in later times ? Any actress is proud 
to assume the part of Portia, but in a modern world she 
knows perfectly well that lu^r interest is subordinate to that 
of the actor who plays Shylock. And even with regard to 
this character we are conscious of a change from an earlier 
conce})tion. Shakespeare, undoubtedly, meant us to hate 
and loathe Shylock. lie spares no opportunity of holding 
him up to derision. He wants us to laugh at him as well 
as to spurn him, for in this matter he is faithfully reproduc- 
ing the feelings of the time, which regarded the Jew, as 
money-lender and usurer, with absolute abhorrence. If 
we want a jiroof, we nc(‘d only turn to The Jew of Malta, by 
Christopher Marlowe. In this we have a sinister figure of 
rajiaeity and evil, a man designed to exhibit some of the 
worst, vices of humanity, and called Barabbas as though to 
suggest at once that he is the born enemy of all followers 
of Christ. Shakesf)carc probably started with the same 
intention as Christopher Marlowe, but what is the curious 
result ? He is such a born psychologist that he must needs 
do justice even to Shylock. He cannot help but make 
him human. He makes us feel how largely his malevolence 
was due to the most un-Christiau conduct of the Christians. 
He gives him the noble speech which commences “ Hath not 
a Jew eyes? ” involving an appeal to our generous feelings 
of compassion for one who was at least as much sinned 
against as sinning. All the waves of cahunity beat against 
this solitary figure. His servant derides him, his daughter 
runs away from hkn, he is robbed of the jewels of which he 
made great store. Finally, he is even robbed of that 
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revenge which, according to his interpretation of the law, 
was his due. And when he leaves the scene at the end of 
the trial, bankrupt in hope and prosjiects, forced to become 
a Christian, with all the edifice which he had so laboriously 
built up in ruins around him, he becomes a figure of absolut e 
tragedy, so tragic, indeed, that Shakespeare is in haste to 
tack on a fifth act in order to restore the balance of his play. 
It is doubtful whi ther Shakespeare ever saw a .Jew, for 
they were not allowed to live in Englaiul. Most likely, 
however, this law was ev^aded. Ilut the extraordinary 
thing is the ability with which the dramatist gets hold of 
the essential fi'atuns of a eharact eristic Jew, who uses 
imagery derived from the Old Testament, insists on the 
absolute letter of the bond, and shows throughout that 
intense pride in his race which has kept the Ji w a thing 
apart through centuries alike of prosju rity and failure. 

Shakespe are becomes a little more sure in his procedure 
in each of the ensuing romantic conuilies. Clearly he was 
feeling his way in The Maehanl of I 'cnice. IJv is aware that 
a mere love-story is not sudicient, not even when the lovers 
are doubled and trebled. Something more is rec[uired to 
stiffen the plot, and it is probably with some such idea 
in his head that Shaki'speare added the Antonio-Shylo(‘k 
story to th(‘ Ihissanio-Portia story. What is tlu; result? 
The backgTound over[)()vvcrs the foreground, the sinister 
figure of Shylock dominates the whole |)lay, and what 
ought to be sub-plot comes to be the main intrigue. He does 
not make quite the same mistake again. He still belii.vcs 
in the necessity of some mutterings of storm, in order to 
give due contrast to the sunlight, but hv. will see to it I hat 
the importance of the serious elements does not overpowta* 
the lighter intrigue of his lovers. In the next, tluaefore, 
of his roimantic comedies. Much yido About Nothing, w<i 
still find much the same formula as that which dictates! The 
Merchant of Venice — two pairs of lovers at least, and lK*hind 
them a dark intrigue wdiich threatens to mar their felicrity. 
W^c have also in Much yido the same kind of interaction of 
two plots which w'e have alr(‘ady observed in The Merchant 
of Venice, There is the story connected with Ileatric(‘ and 
Benedick and the story connected with Hc'ro and Claudio. 
But the menacing figures of evil, Don John and Borachio, 
are not really very formidable; indeed, such villainy as 
they are on the stage to express is more than a little arti- 
ficial and we arc not inclined to take it very seriously. 
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Mclodrainatic figures like Don John and Borachio are 
themselves made' use of to lead up to the more purely eomic 
factors of the play. The broad comedians, Dogberry and 
Verges, for instance, justify their existence, because 
Borachio gets drunk, is apprehended, and gives the whole 
seertit away. 

Mi‘anwhile, more than ever before, Shakespeare expends 
his w}k)Ic‘ force over the two characters which stand well 
in tlie forefront of the action — ^Beatrice and Benedick. We 
arc to supposes that they were, more or less unconsciously, 
attracted to one another, even before the story opens. We 
obs(Tve that they begin to bicker as soon as the curtain 
goes up, and inasmuch as this bickering is sheer word-play 
and of no p^irticular use to the action, the audience at once 
understands that these gay fencers have entered the lists 
more than once before and know to a nicety the length of 
each other’s weapons. Beatrice is one of the most com- 
manding figures whicli Shakcsjicare ever drew. She is 
stronger all round than l^ortia, stronger, I mean, intellec- 
tually. She has not the winsome grace of Viola, nor the 
quiet, demure fun and humour of llosalind. Into Beatrice’s 
composition comes something of the nature of the shrew. 
We can <(uitc imagine that if she had not been given free 
play and not- been surrounded by all the teiidcr affection of 
those who knew her and loved her, she might have become 
Katherine the Curst. Whether in that case Benedick 
would have been able to manage her, as Petruehio managed 
Katherine, is a doubtful matter. Like all comedies, the 
curtain falls on the happiness of the lovers, and we are 
expressly debarred from wondering what hapf)encd after- 
wards. The married life of Benedick and Beatrice we should 
not like to be to(^ sure of, although they began their career 
so gallantly. Shakespeare has now, however, discovered 
that he is at his best when he is amalgamating different 
stories, bringing them together with that touch of supreme 
theatrical genius which is his most distinctive characteristic. 
The procedure is just the same as in The Merchant of 
Venice. How arc the two widely different stories, of how 
Portia was \vooed and won, and how the wiles of Shylock 
were defeated, to be amalgamated in one plot ? How, again, 
was the story which involved the fates of Hera and Claudio 
to be reconciled and made one with the flashing wit en- 
counters of “ Dear Lady Disdain ” and her much-derided 
and much-loved soldier ? In each play — The Merchant of 
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Venice and Much Ado — we get a sort of critical scene in 
which this union of diverse elements is consummated. 
In The Merchant of Venice it is the trial scene, in Much Ado 
^ it is the chureh scene. Very artfully and ingeniously does 
Shakespeare work to get all the due effect out of his two 
stories in Much Ado. As we all know, the church scene 
consists of two superficially contradictory episodes. The 
repudiation of Hero by Claudio is so bitter and so unpleasant 
that only a Shakespeare could have tacked on to it without 
fear that little sc(‘ne between Beatrice and Benedick. In 
truth, the marriage ceremony is the (I(‘viee which is to bring 
the two lovers together. Hero is Beatrice’s friend, Claudio 
is Benedick’s friend. Hero has been disgraced publicly; 
Claudio has shown himself contemptible in tlu* liarshness 
with which lu; has pursued his vengeance. And out of 
this ind^roglio eoines the strange discovery that B<*atrice 
is in love with Benedick, and that Benedick is quih‘ pre- 
pared to overthrow all his old friendships for the sak(i of 
Beatrice’s iH'autiful eyes. Left together, after all the others 
have gone t heir n*spective ways from a desecralcMl ceremony, 
the pair of love rs have th(‘ir brief, poignant talk, and the 
central moment for which Shakespeare? has long tn'en 
preparing is reaerheel whe‘n Beatrice llashe‘s upon lh*nedick 
her two wemls : Kill Clauelio ! ” Jh>th she and he kne‘W 
how much she was asking. It was a supreme te st e)f the 
love that w'as greater than mere friendshij). Does Be?neelick 
like her well enough torenenmee all his edd associations for 
her sake ? And the answer comes at once. From that 
moment Beneelick is Beatrice’s sworn knight, reaely to 
fulfil her lightest, as well as her sternest, behest. 

As te) the figures whieh surround the principal actors in 
his play, Shakespeare is, as ordinarily happens, supreme ly 
careless. He does not even try to be convincing. The 
plot against Hero is as stupiel as it is malicious. It is 
impe)ssible to believe in Don Jedm’s absurd villainy. 
Nobody cares', however, because Shakespeare leioks to it 
that we should be so much interested in the main incidents 
that nothing else matters. Fortunately, as we have, s(‘en, 
the villains give an opportunity for the illustration of two 
characters of downright comedy — Dogberry and V(?rgcs. 
What business they had to be in Messina is another (picstion. 
They are, of course, purely English, drawn from some of 
those rustic types which our dramatist had before his 
eyes in his Warwickshire home — incomparably stupid and 
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incomparably funny, much better than the two Gobbos of 
The Merchant of Venice, or the two Dromios of The Comedy 
of Errors. Nor let us omit, before we leave this play, to 
notice one fcatun^ which connects it with Shakespeare’s 
later work. As distijict from Portia and Bassanio, who 
remain at the end of the play pretty well what they were 
at th(‘ ber'innin^S^ >ve observe a distinct development of 
characUa* in Benedick and Beatrice. We watch them, as 
it were, ^ifrowiri" before our eyes, out of two witty com- 
batants Ix.eomin^j; two ardent and affectionate friends. 
J)evelopm(‘rit of character in the course of a play becomes a 
k('ynole of Shakespeani’s later work, as wc see in Hamlet 
and Othello and Macheth. 

When Shakespeare, at a Later period, after writing 
Hamlet eonij)osed siu^h pieces as All's Well That Ends Well, 
Measure for Measure, and Troilus and Cressida, he wrote 
so-called (*omedies, w^luch cannot ])ossibly be included in 
any real definition of the comedy spirit. No one pretends 
to like any of these three plays. They arc all full of a kind 
of bitterness, wliieh is very far removcid from the usual 
Shakespearean tolerance and broad-mindedness. Troilus 
and Cressida is the strang(‘st piece of all. Some of us are 
inclined to say that Mr. Bernard Shaw travesties the early 
heroes and anticpie forms of lu roism in such plays as 
Casar and Cleopatra and Androcles and the Lion. But 
his irrc’Verence — il*, indeed, that be the right term — is as 
nothing compand w^ith what Shakespeare did in Troilus 
and Cressida. Perhaps, because he was angry with his 
so-called rival poet, the classical Chafmian, he set himself 
to work 1o beliltle all the old Greek heroes, as though he 
were running a tilt against classical types. Ulysses, Aga- 
memnon, and the rest cut strange figure s ii\ his play. And 
never was a bitterer thing created than Thersitt s. 

It must not be supposed that romantic comedy is only 
to be found in Shakespeare. It runs through all the history 
of the art, and our modern age affords us many illustrations. 
It wn)uld seem that most dramatic w’^riters, although they 
try in a truly logical spirit to exhibit tlie humour of the 
situations they describe and the humour of the characters 
which they are illustrating, are tempted now and again to 
abandon such points of irony and satire as they may deem 
necessary for their task in order to indulge in some frankly 

' T am not surr, however, that Bassanio has not gradually learnt a good 
many lessons about '^^ntlemauliuess.” 
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ideal and imaginative production which will be of the 
essence of jomancc. It is very rare indeed that you get 
a man like Mr. Bernard Shaw, who, disbelieving in romance, 
keeps his comedies free from romantic entanglement. And 
yet there is Captain Brassbound's Convention to make us 
pause.^ Sir Arthur Pinero giv<‘s us a romantic comedy in 
The Princess and the Bufterlly, and Sir James Barrie gives 
us very little else. How otherwise are we to describe 
pieces like IVie Admirable Crichton, Little Mary, What Every 
Woman Knows, or even The Adored One, except as romantic 
comedies, in whieli the circumstances arc often ideal and 
the characters possess ideal (‘xcellenei*s? 

It is more important, howevcT, for us to determine in 
bri(‘f and Mimmary fashion why Shakespeare’s conception 
of comedy falls short of the real range and value of the 
comi(? spirit. Why doc s it not amount to comedy as we 
hav(‘ learnt to understand it? For one reason above' all 
others. Comedy is, and nnist Ix' — at least, as we judge from 
having read tlu' be st examples —a humorous criticism of 
life. 1'lu‘re is no hick of humour in Shakespeare, but there 
is no criticism of life. You cannot have a criticism of life, 
and th(Tefore no criticism of contemf)()rary manners, if 
you insist on putting your ehaeacters into a purely ideal 
scene. Belmont is unreal ; so is Messina ; so also is Illyria ; 
and most of all ider.l is the Forest of Arden. We art' ask(‘d 
to sec play-acting under conditions which do not obtain 
in the life we know. There is a study of character, it is 
true, and there also contrasts of characb r, but a comedy 
of character — character as educed out of the clash of real 
living personalities and vital incidents — cannot be found 
in the Shak(!spearean comedies. They are dctlighlful 
exercises of wit and fancy, and they please us perhaps just 
iK'cause they arc not altogether real. Th(‘y arc; artificial in 
the sense that they are purely fantastic, whereas characte rs 
of true comedy arc artificial because they are abstracted 
as types from the actual circumstances of the real world 
in wdiich the dramatist^ moves and has his being. I'he 
world as pictured by the true WTiter of comedy is the real 
world, though heightened and adorned by his comic humour. 
The characters he portrays arc real nuai and w'onien, 
albeit that for the purposes of his wit their lineaments 
are exaggerated. 


^ And ahull we a<ld Pygmalion ? 
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Comedy of Manners — High Comedy, or Comedy of 
Character 

§1 

A WELi.-MARKRD division of comedy is that which is 
ffcnerally called the Comedy of Manners, of which the best 
n'presentatives for our purpose are the Restoration 
dramatists. We need only be concerned with two of these 
- -Wyeluu’ley and Congreve. A predecessor of Wycher- 
ley’s —Etherege — and two successors — Vanbrugh and 
Farcpihar — nc(;d not occupy us, because there can be no 
manncT of doubt that the two princij)al dramatists — the 
one who by his contemporaries was called “ manly Wycher- 
ley,” and the other friendly Congreve, unrcproachful 
man ” — represented the culmination of the period, and are 
therefore best litt<‘d for our study. 

Criticism has always been busy over these Restoration 
dramatists. The one thing whidi is absolutely certain is 
that tlwy wrote, not so much a comedy of incidents, or 
even intrigue, still less that they wrote a comedy of char- 
acter, but that with conscious art they devoted themselves, 
and with no small success, to a Comedy of Manners. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to say what this involves. It means 
that both Wyelieiicv and Congreve w ere occupied with the 
life of their times, as a pageant, as a show, a panorama 
which should exhibit the various foibles and fashions of 
society, wiiioh should give a picture, including peccadilloes, 
failings, sins, as well as occasional merits, and never be 
concerned with any deeper implications which men of a 
different order of intellect might find interesting in the 
condition of society. What does this resolute adherence 
to a Comedy of Manners signify? It indicates, clearly 
enough, that the authors did not intend ostensibly to be 
critics. They may be betrayed into occasional satire and 
irony, but they ate not inspired as a rule by a lofty moral 
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indignation. Indeed, morality as such was not their job. 
It is quite true that Wycherley sometimes, as in his The 
Plain Dealer^ seems to show a certain moral bitterness of 
his own, as though he almost hated the characters whom 
he was portraying. But that is by no means the general 
attitude. As a rule, if we take any of the plays of these 
men, Love in a Wood, The Country Wife, The Gentleman 
Dancing-Master, The Old Bachelor, The Double Dealer, 
The Way of the World, it is tolerably clear that all that 
the authors intend to do is to present the gentlemen and 
ladies of their time with a mirror in which they can see 
some of their worst follies reflected. Lest the picture 
should be sureharg(‘d with black, the various dramatis 
persona* ar(‘ shown to possess a witty epigrammatic style; 
sometim(‘s it is alTeeted, or false wit, sometim(‘s it is real 
wit. But anyway there is a sujHTfieial brilliance, the sort 
of brilliance that would belong to a liighly civilised social 
state which cares more for verbal felicity and the elt ver 
conduct of an agreeable conversation, the turn of a phrase*, 
the ingeauiit y of a repartee, t han anything (*lse in the world. 
Thus Mirabc ll and Airs. Millamant in The Way of the World 
arc the rip(j flowca* of Ilestoration comedy, as brilliant in 
their ways as Benedick and Beatrice in Shakespeare’s 
comedy. 

We hav(* said that criticism has b(*cn very much con- 
cerned with the Ilestoration dramatists. The most 
tremendous condemnation was passed by Jeremy Collier, 
an extremely fomiidable attack, which probably had a 
lasting influence on the fortunes of the English stage;. 
For if we ask why Puritanism took up arms against tin; 
drama, the answer must inevitably be that the Ilestoration 
dramatists outraged the feelings of society, or, at all events, 
a large and respectable portion of society, and that Jeremy 
Collier, running atilt against the licence and indecency of 
the stage, was to a considerable extent justified by the 
sympathy of honest men. The attitude of critical con- 
demnation is to be found also in Steele, Addison, Macaulay, 
Thackeray, and even Meredith. The defence of the 
Restoration dramatists was undertaken by Leigh Hunt, 
by Charles Lamb, and Hazlitt. Naturally, too, the 
dramatists themselves had something to say. Wycherley 
wrote an answer to Jeremy Collier, and Congreve made 
some observations in answer to his critics in his essay on 
“ Humour.” In quite modern days you will find an 
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extremely clever and ingenious apologist in Mr. John 
Palmer, who has written a valuable history on The Comedy 
of Manners.^ 

Inasmuch as Lain!) is p<‘rhaps the best of the apologists, 
it is as well lo remind ourselves of what he actually said. 
II(T(‘ is a significant passage : — 

“ I eonf( ss for myself,” says Elia, “ that (with no groat 
delimjucncics to answer for) I am glad for a season to tjike 
an airing b(;yond the dioeesc of the strict conscience, not 
to liv(‘ always in the pn'cincts of the law courts, but, now 
and then, for a dn amwhilc or so, to imagine a world with 
no middling restrictions, to get into recesses whither the 
hunter cannot follow me — 

.... iSocret flhados 

Of woody Ida's inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

I come back to my cage', and my restraint the fresher and 
more healthy for it, 1 wear my shacklc‘s more contentedly 
for having respired the breath of an imaginary freedom. 
I do not know how it is with others, but 1 feel the better 
always for the perusal of one of Congreve’s — nay, why 
should I not add even of Wycherley’s — comedies. I am 
the gayer at least for it, and I could never connect those 
sports of a witty fancy in any shape with any result to be 
drawn from them to imitation in real life. They are a 
world of themselves, almost as much as fairyland. The 
Fainalls and tlu^ Mirabells, the Dorimanls and the Lady 
Touchwoods, in their own sphere do not offend my moral 
sense ; in fact, they do not appeal to it at all. They seem 
engaged in their firopiT element. They break through no 
laws or conscientious restraints. They know of none. 
They liave got out of Christenilom into the land of — what 
shall I call it? — of cuckoldry — the Utopia of gallantry, 
where jileasure is duty, and the manners perfect freedom. 
. . , We are not to judge them by our images. No 
reverend institutions arc insulted by their proceedings — 
for they liavc none among them. No jicacc of families is 
violated — for no family ties exist among them. No 
purity of the marriage-bed is stained — for none is supposed 
to liavc a being. No deep affections are disquicte<l, no 
holy wedlock bonds snapped asunder — for affection’s 

^ T/ie Comedy of Manners, by John Palmer. (G. Bell & Son.) 
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depth and wedded faith are not of that soil. There is 
neither right nor wrong — ^gratitude or its opposite — elaiin 
or duty — paternity or sonship.” A brilliant defence, 
vtruly, to which we shall return prese?itly. 

As happens in most controversies, the attacking and th(‘. 
defending party are not answering one another so much as 
developing their own r(‘speelive standpoints. What is it 
that Jeremy Collier assumes? lie takes it for granted 
that the oiliee of comedy is to do men good, by simwing 
the ruinous character of vice and thi* sa ving grace of goocl- 
ncss. Oddly enough, Wycherley aeec plid this standpoint. 
He even went so lar as to maintain that a pure woman 
could keep his eoimdic's side by sidt* with her Ihble. lint 
if one begins with the prineiple tliat the olliet' ol* the 
dramatist is practically that of the moralist, then there 
can b(‘ no rcasonabh' <loul)l that all llu se men-^Ktherege, 
Wyela rUy, Congrevi', Vanbrugh, and Kanjuhar — lanu nt- 
ably fail in their task. If talk like ordinary men of the 
world, and use words in their conventional si nse, all these 
comedh's, without exe<‘])tion, are full of indecencies, 
especially, pirlKi|is, The Coimirij Wife of Wy(*h(‘rley. 
The men arc rakes, and sueei'ssful rakes; they boast of 
their conquests; tlu* women are willing aeeonq)lie(‘S, they 
exist to be wooed and wi>n. U\d, of course, t\ie riad 
question is whether a dramatist, as such, ought ever to be 
a moralist, or, to bring the matter to a morct dehnite ])oint, 
whether a writer of a ('omcfly of Manners is ev(‘r concerned, 
or ever should be concerned, with I he moral implications 
involved in the action of his eharaeters. Chairly, a giu'at 
painter has every right to paint a distorted and ugly fac(‘, 
if it haj)pens to be true, and a lit(*rary man may de scribe 
a scene full of ugly things, or depict a })(‘riod in which tlui 
standard of living is deplorably low. And in precisely tlu! 
same fashion the writer f>f a comedy may show his peu’- 
sonages guided by disreputable motives if Ik^ is sineerc'ly 
trying to give us a veracious tableau of the times. There 
is one quality, however, that we require^, and that is an 
absolute sincerity. When a man draws what lu^ secs 
around him with sincerity of this kind, we may ilislikc the 
result, we may call him all manner of injurious names for 
being interested in wrong things, but he may (juite w(‘ll 
remain an artist, because the moral point of view is never 
obtrusively before his eyes. In the long run, too, it will be 
found that sincerity of purpose will not be prejudicial to 
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the higher interests of morality. But the man is not 
consciously working towards a moral end. What is his 
aim? It is to (‘xpress the values of life and character, 
values not in an ethical, but in an artistic sense. If he is 
sinceni he brings out the inner meaning of it all, and in this 
roundabout fashion he can actually be said to be working 
in accordance with the great moral laws which condition 
the universe. If we apply these considerations to the case 
b(;fore us, w<i shall probably have to allow that some of 
these Restoration dramatists were sincere, and are therefore 
to this extent justilied, and that others were not. It is 
g(‘nerally conceded that at all events Vanbrugh and 
Farquhar w(?rc not sincere students, but purely imitative, 
but that Wycherley and Congreve were sincere. The 
latt(‘r Lrie<l to draw what they saw before their eyes. We 
may hate the result — [)crhaps they hated it also. Certainly 
in The Plam Dealer it looks very much as if Wycherley did. 
But they accepted the task which they had set before 
tludr (iyes, and wrote comedies of manners. 

There are two considerations, however, which make one 
pause before attempting to whitewash these dramatists. 
In the lirst |)lace, they one and all affected the extremely 
disingenuous pose, of being fine gentlemen first, and only 
as a sort of amusement writing the plays by which they 
lived. When V^)ltaire came over to visit Congreve he was 
naturally indignant when he discovered that Congreve 
wished to hv regarded as a gentleman first and as a dramatist 
afterwards. If I had conic merely to visit you as a 
gentl(‘man, I would not have taken the trouble : I came 
to see you as an artist.” There is, assuredly, something 
insincere in the pose of men who profess to belittle the 
work to which tliey are devoting their talents. If they 
write comedies with their tongues in their cheeks, wc cannot 
give them the respect due to those who plcnarily acknow- 
ledge the high olliee of literature. 

The other consideration is, that we never discover in the 
work of these men that most gracious quality which so 
often appears in Molifere, comedy with thoroughly healthy 
laughter. It is not laughter that comes from these 
comedies — not laughter in Bergson’s sense as society’s 
vindication of itself against follies and artificialities — it is 
a snigger or a sneer, a [lolished irony not always very honest 
or clean. There arc times when we would wdsh them to 
be less polislied more vulgar, if only they would 
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consent to have a downright masculine laugh at the 
hypocrisies of their period. 


§2 

As a matter of fact, the only two real antagonists on 
this qu(*slion are Charlt s Lamb and Jeremy Collier, and 
because the point raisc'd is one which is intiuvsting and 
important with regard to art in general, ami to the art i>f 
comedy in particular, it is worth examining it a little more 
in detail. I havt‘ already quol(‘d a paragra})h from 
Charles Lamb’s essay on Th(‘ Artitieial (’omedy of the 
Last Century." llis argument is that it is often a positive 
relief to turn away fro!u th<‘ dull thii\gs of life to an arti- 
ficial realm, where current rules and laws <lo not obtain, 
and where men and women can do whatc^ve r they like 
without f(‘ar of the magistrate or the* poliei‘ <*onstabli‘. 
Now, it is this sort of pleasure whi('h men like Wyeherlc^v 
and (’ongreve can give. We do not make tlu^ mistake of 
taking them too seriously. We assume that they are 
spiaking of an arlilieial eoiulition of society, and the refore 
lluir worst characters Mr. Horner, for iustaius*, in 
Wycherley’s Country ir//r~--m*e<l not lx* r(‘garded as of 
flesh ami blood, but more or less as fairies. I may remark, 
however, in passing that tlie id(*a of turinng so extreim ly / 
material a person as Mr. Horner into a fairy <M*rlaiidy 
apjxals to our risible faculties. Indeetl, this is tlu^ weak 
point in the whole of Lamb’s |)osition. If the imn and 
W'omen who live and move in the eomedi(*s of Wyehe rley 
and C’ongrevc are to lx; regarded as fairies, we may dismiss 
them from the tilings which matter, even though we may 
still have to object to their conduct as fairies. They do 
not matter, I say. Unsubstantial denizens of an un- 
substantial Wfirld, they have- to appear in a very dilTereiit. 
kind of framework from that provi<lecl by comedy. What 
was the criticism that I v(‘ntured to offer on the Shake- 
spearean comedy? It was that, being throughout of a 
romantic texture*, it had little or nothing to do willi the 
actual life of tlie age in which it was produced. And in 
the same w'ay Mr. Horner and his worthy associates are, 
according to Lamb, to be excused because th<*y, too, do 
not belong to the world as we know it. In other w'ords, 
Lamb’s apology delivers them from cemsure just in pro- 
portion as it removes them from the actual condition of 

L 
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things. But it is surely obvious that if Wycherley and 
Congreve were not writing about the men and women of 
their time, with whose characters and principles of life 
they w(;re intimat(;ly acquainted, the whole value of their 
comedies, as comedies of manners, disappears. Either 
Mr. Horner w'as mod(*lled on a real prototype, or he was 
not. If lie was, he was an indecent libertine. If he was 
not, h(? may take* to himself all the credit of being a denizen 
of a fairy world, but w’c are still entitled to add that he 
lives ill a fairy atmosphere which it is a little difficult to 
brc‘alhe. 

Let us turn to the other figure in the controversy, 
.leremy Collier produced, in 1698, his Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the English Stage^ “ a book 
which threw the whole literary world into commotion,’* 
as Macaulay remarks. In 1698 the w’orld was different 
from what it had been under Charles II. The excesses 
ol* the Uiistoration pc'viod arc to be excused mainly on the 
ground of an inevitable reaction against a one-sided and 
extreini‘ austerity. The nation had, however, now re- 
covered from Lh() efh^tts of Puritan rigour. It had had 
recent experiencie of the profaneness and debauchery 
which accompanied the return of the Stuarts. The pro- 
jligticy of tlui Revolution still remaiiu‘d, and maintained 
its hold in certain parts of society where men of wit 
and fashion congregated. Above all, the theatres were 
its chief stronghold. The most brilliant of Congreve’s 
eoiru’dies, The Way of the World, was not produced till 
1700. Collier’s noiorious Tract was published two years 
before. 

The author was a remarkable man, of great independence 
and originality, not in any sense a bigot as we understand 
tlie term. He had an extensive knowledge of books; he 
is even said to have possessed grace and vivacity in con- 
versation, and he undoubtedly wielded a most powerful 
pen. He was a Tory of the Tories, and so far as his 
religious opinions were concerned, he belonged to that 
section of the ecclesiastical world which Macaulay describes 
as “ furthest from (Jeiicva and nearest to Rome.” He 
was constantly in trouble with the authorities. Two 
men w’ho were intimates of his — Sir John Friend and Sir 
William Parkins — wvre tried and convicted of high treason 
for planning the murder of King William. Collier did 
not hesitate to adhiinistcr spiritual consolation to them, 
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r accompanied them to Tyburn, and just before the execution 
laid his hands on their heads and solemnly absolved them. 

; It is easy to conceive the indescribable scandal which so 
overt an act inevitably created. Indeed, so furiously did 
the storm rage that Collier, described as a rebel au[jiiust 
his Sovereign Lord the Kin^, found it advisable to withdraw 
from the kinj^doni, and was outlawed. Incidents of this 
kind are sullicicnt to prove that the author of the famous 
Tract was a man of ^reat c^ourage as well as independence 
of mind. liuUsd, if we remember that his political 
sympathies wen* with the Stuarts, and that the Stuart 
Kin;^ had thrown his a'^is over prollit^acy in th(‘ court, 
wliilc d(‘ceney was associaled rather with Conventicles and 
Dissent(‘rs, it will lx* undtrsiootl that in piiblishin^if his 
book, ^jinlintr at tlu‘ indecincy of the sta^e, Collit r was 
criticisiiiiT that cavalier parly to which by sympathy he 
belonged. 

The Tract is a spirited attack on the whoh* of the litera- 
ture of the time, and more esp(*cially on that part of it 
which was occupied with the stajy^i*. Tlu‘ author may or 
may not have* been a Jacobite, but in this work at all evcaits 
he only remembers that he is a moralist, a C’hristian, and 
a citizen in what ou^ht to be a well-ordered commonwealth. 
Not only does lu* deliver his trenchant bh)ws at Wyclu rley, 
Conjxrevc, and Vanbrugh, but he strikes without lear at 
the most towering ligurc? of all - -the ^rreat Dryden hims('lf, 
who, I may mention in passing?, ru ver rc[)lie(l to his attack, 
although every one in Kngland expected him to do so. 
Of course, Jeremy Collier’s book lias many faults. It 
is much too violent; it tries to prove too much; it lakes 
for granted that the object of a com(*dy is to improve* 
public morals. In his anxiety to prove his victims the* 
guiltiest of offenders, het brings into his charge; against 
them things quite trivial, anel, inelecel, <|uitc innocent. 
On this point Macaulay make-s some uneloubtedly just 
remarks. “Ho blames Congreve feir using the worels 
‘ martyr ’ and ‘ insj^iratiem ’ in a light sense, just as if 
an Archbishop might not ejuitc innocently say that a 
subject was ‘ inspired ’ by claret, e)r that an Alelerman was 
* a martyr ’ to the gout. Sometimes, again, (’oilie r elocs 
not suflicicntly distinguish between the dramatist and the 
persons of the drama. Thus he blames Vanbrugh for 
: putting into Lord Foppington’s mouth some contemptuous 
expression respecting the Church Service, though it is 
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obvious that Vanbru^'h could not bettor express reverence 
than by making Lord Foppington express contempt.” 
In short, the Tract had many of the demerits which usually 
attach to violently i)okmical literature. I have already 
suggish^d that its ge neral standpoint completely mistook 
tlie nature and purposes of art. Nevertheless, it is quite 
clear that the honours of the fray, at the end of the seven- 
t(‘(‘nth e(‘ntury and tlui beginning of the eighteenth, rested 
with the ecclesiastic, and not with the dramatist. Collier 
had a pretty wit of his own. Congreve had rcmark(?d of 
his play, The Old Bachelor^ that it w^as a trifle, to which he 
attached no value. “ I wrote it,” he said, “ to amuse 
inys(‘lf in a slow recovery from a fit of sickness.” Collier’s 
repartee was brilliant. “ What his disease was,” he 
repli(‘d, “ I am not to inquire, but it must be a very ill one 
to be worse than the remedy.” Probably in the long run 
the n^al, perhaj)S the only, defence of the post-Restoration 
drama was that it was adapted to the age and period in 
wliieh it was produced. The case stands as it docs with 
those Soj)hists of Gr(i(‘ce, of whom Plato remarked that it 
was not they who were to blame, but the society which 
j)rodueed th(‘m. In the same fashion w\^ might say that 
censure should attach, not to the comic dramatists, but to 
tlui ])ubli(* of tlui (lay which applauded their efforts. 

§3 

1 turn to Moli(M*(\^ I have said mon^ tlian once that 
MoliJiH! represents the icieal writer of eoniedies, and that 

K erhaps there is no one — with the possible exception of 
[emuider in (Jrock comedy — who so perfectly realises the 
conditions of his task. There are many eoiisiderations to 
b<*, borne in mind in arriving at this conclusion. Let us 
try to summarise some of them. In the first place, Moliftre, 
like Shakespeare*, is a w^orkrnan who knows his tools. He 
studies his actors; lie studies his audiences; he studies the 
kind of th(*atre in which he is to represent his plays, and 
lastly, being himsi lf an actor and an extremely good one, 
he has a thorough inside and outside experience of what he 
has to do. We never welcome the idea of a dramatist 
who composes characters suitable for particular actors and 
actresses, because w’e suppose that this is a limitation of 

' [n lliis matter 1 obviously follow a logical rather than a chronological 
order. ^ 
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free and independent workmanship of the author. 
Yet it is abundantly clear that most dramatists not only 
have studied their actors, but are bound to do so. \Vc 
arc pr(‘tty certain that Shakespeare did. Ho had Burbage 
before his eyes wlien lie conniosed some of his lieroic pfirts. 
The eoiiiie nu n of his company also were studied, as was 
remarked in the juveeding essay. Arul if Hamlet, besides 
being “the glass of fashion and the mould of form,” is 
described as “fat aiul scant of breath,” the suggestion 
has been made tliat tht‘ line was written in because Burbage 
was beginning to jint on llesh. 

Now when \\c get to Moliere we move on much more 
certain ground, iK cause wc know a gooil deal more about 
the company of MoUc^re than we do about tiui actors who 
surroun<l<*d Shakesjuare.^ First of all, we know that 
Moliere ^\^ote parts for his wife, Armande Bejart, who was 
a most com[)etent actress, and who appeared as Klinire, 
Celimeru*, llenriette, and other eharaeitTS. So, too, her 
eld< r sister Maileleine Bejart, liad parts provid(‘d for her 
to suit her cajiaeity, such as Dorine in Tartuffr. Argan, 
in the Maladc hna^inaircy has a cough : Moliere wrote 
this part for himself after the lime wlien his cough beeame 
troublesonie. La Fleehe, in llu‘ AvarCy is lame : thv. 
charaet<‘r was written for Moliere’s brother-in-law, who was 
also lame. Tartuffe. we know, has abundance of skin on 
his bones, and the eharaeter was composed for Du Croisy, 
who was plump and well-favoured. Doubtless, many 
other indications could be found of the wiiy in which tlio 
dramatist availed himself of the existing rcsourecis of his 
company. 

Then, too, Moliirc was, in a real sense, the lirsl of the 
moderns, primarily because he docs not write for a inc;dijcval 
theatre, as Shakes[)eaTe does. In Shakespeare’s time, as 
we are aware, the roof only covered part of the tla atre, 
the lighting was most indifferent, tluTc was practically no 
scenery, and the apron stage ran down amongst the 
audience. But Moliirc’s transformed tennis-court was 
roofiKl and lighted, furnished with scem^ry, and, indeed, 
so far as it went, belonged much more to the theatre of 
a modern time. This is one reason why the dramatist 
began to work out his ideas in comedy. He eoiikl ant icijiatc 
a stage-fonn practically identical with that used by such 

‘ See MolitrBy his Life and his Worksy by Brandcr Matthewa. (Long- 
mans.) 
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late dramatists as Ibsen, for instance. Either he fell 
back on old Italian plan of having an outdoor scene, 
with houses on (‘itiua* side to serve as a meeting-place for 
the eharaeters, or ( Ise he had an interior in which, without 
c;harig(s Ik; (!oiild make his story unroll itself in the fortunes 
and adv"(;ntnres of a single family. Then, too, it is quite 
cU'ur I hat Molicre studied his audiences with uncommon 
cave. If h<; had lo [)lease the King and his courtiers he 
knew he could devise the kind of thing — half farce and half 
ballet - wfneh would suit the occasion. Hut with regard 
lo his own j)ublie we get in him a tolerably plain example 
of how a man of genius can not only educate himself in 
the perh)rmance of his dramatic tasks, but can also educate 
his nudiimee. 

What, roughly, is the history of the Molicre comedy? 
Let us remember that he was only fifty-one when he died, 
and that all except two of his thirty {)lays were written in 
till; last fourteiai years of his life. From 1650 to 1673 he 
was very fertile, in some yiairs bringing out as many as 
thriK; pieces; and he not only was stage-manager and 
general director of his company, but gem;rally took a part 
himself. During these fourteen years he gave examples 
of most of the (lil'ferent kinds of comedy to whiiih wo have 
already alluded, lie began with a form entirely borrowed 
from the Italians, the so-called comedy of masks, with 
stock chariicters, such as the “ wily valet,” the prig,” 
the “ boastful soldier,” the “ bragguui;,” and the like.^ 
I/Elourdi is entirely on the lines of a comedy of masks. 
Moli(^re was quite well aAvarc that the average audience 
for whom he had to eater liked its farces in this form. It 
was fond of seeing amusing situations, whether probable 
or not did not very much matter, and the personages who 
luid to be subordinated to these situations were for the 
most part artificial characters — both artilicial and unreal. 
We get to a comedy of manners in the PrMeuscs Ridicules. 
Then in the Ecole drs Enniues, which is a comedy of manners, 
wc get also a comedy of intrigue. In Le Manage ForcS, 
which was (auxeted some time ago by Mr. Granville 
Barker’s company at the St. James’s Theatre, Molicre 
wrote xvhat ought lo be described as a comedy ballet, and 
which still preserves its laughter-provoking qualities, 

^ It is interesting to tliseovor from Dr. Cornfoni’s Origin of Attic Comedy 
(Arnold) that those stock characters serve iis a foundation also for the ^ 
Aristophanic comedy. 
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quite apart from its association with the ballets in which 
the King and the Court delighted. And then, leaving out 
many intermediate steps, we arrive at comedy of character 
in such pieces as the Misanthrope^ tJie Avare, I'urtujfe, and 
the Femmes Savantes^ mode ls of high comedy, plays which, 
in the early period of his career, he would hardly have 
dared to })roduce, because they asked more of the audience 
than the audiencii was generally prepared to grant. The 
audience desired to be amused, and Moliere was bound to 
amuse them, and, indeed, it is wonderful to observe how 
he makes us laugh at characters and situations which, 
directly wo begin to analyse tlu ni, reveal ek'iuents almost 
of tragedy, 'rartuffe remains a comic character, even 
though ve hav(' found t»e(‘asion to loathe his hypocrisy 
and fireteiisions. So, too, we laugh at the miser llarpagon 
almost as much as wv laugh at M. .Jourdain in the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Jhit <*haraeters of this kind, whether they 
represent miser or hypocrite, misanthrope or learneil prig, 
or pretentious doctor, have now, as Moliere is able to draw 
th(*m, achieved a really solid character for tluanselves, and 
the play exists for lliem and lor the exhibition i>f their 
characterislies. The incidtuils of the play an^ made to 
reveal and bring out the special traits of tlie individuals 
involved. Wo obtain, therefore, something morcj than a 
eonie<ly of intrigue or a comedy of manners, and wc have 
left the comedy of masks a k)Ug way behind us. Wc 
have got to high comedy, a rare and sjiecial jiroduet, a 
comedy of character, of which Moliire alone is abl(‘ to 
present us with the highest examples. It is a very delicate 
fabric which he has been able to construct, A littU* less 
analysis of character and wv. sliould get down to the 
comedy of manners ; a little more tension in the; conduct 
of the plot and we should leave the range of com(‘dy 
altogether and get into something which could hardly be 
distinguished from tragedy. Moliere knew how to make 
painful situations amusing, and how to draw charaerters 
wc instinctively dislike and repudiate in such a fashion 
that they seem to draw out of us a large amount of inte rest 
and, |x*Thaps, even a certain amount of sympathy. 

Now Aristotle saw, clearly enough, with only the (Jreek 
plays before him on which to base his conclusion, that in 
the case of a tragedy the story is at least as important as, 
if not more imp<>rtant than, the characters. It can never 
be the same with comedy. With comedy the story is 
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relatively unimporlanl; everything turns on the dclin^- 
tiori of the nu n and women whose mutual relations deter- 
mine th(j plot. Probably this is due to a certain extent 
to the fact that eome<ly originated witli a certain fixed set 
of eliaraelers, as \vc find in the later Greek comedy, and 
early Italian and Spanish comedy. If you examine many 
of the plays of Moliere, you will come to the conclusion that 
the story is of a somewhat thin and unsubstantial char- 
aetc r, Jn the comedies of Wyeherlej'^ and Congreve the 
slories are wholly unimportant; indeed, it is diflieult to 
see will) ngard to some of them wJiat the story is. So, 
again, il* we lak(i a comedy like that of George Dandhiy 
we end precise ly at the point where we began. So also in 
ih(* Misanlhropc, wlxai we have been introdueeil to the 
chief characters of the comedy, and studied their peculiar 
characters, the comedy ends. And it is precisely here 
that we, become awan*, I will not say of one of the chief 
deteels, but of the chi(‘f dang(‘r of high comedy. The 
principal characters timd to become ty[)ical mi her than 
individual, ilarpagon, for instance, is the emlx)diment of 
avarice ilself. II(* is also — because he happens to be 
drawn by an accomplished artist — an individual whom we 
can recognise. Nevertheless, his main object in the play 
is to be a type, just as Tartu ffe has Ixcomc absolutely 
typical of all hypocriles. Moliere, though generally careful 
to show us the scx’ial conditions in the midst of which his 
plays run tlx ir course— differing in this respect from Shake- 
speare*, wdio never gives us a hint of existing social con- 
ditions except ill 'The Merry Wwes of Windsor - — tells us 
V(‘ry lit III* of the principal characters of his best comedies. 
\Vc ask, lor instance, wdiere Alceste came from, or in what 
social rank lu^ is to be found. We may make a guess, but 
the ilramatist do(‘s not help us much. Orgon has practic- 
ally no name at all, only a sort of character-label. Tartuffc 
again— -we shouKl have liked to have known wdiat his 
early exj)eriences have been, wdiere he came from, had he 
been unmasked bi*forc, or had he Ixxn invariably successful 
in his intrigues? Ihit Moliere docs not help us. These 
great ligures of his stand in a sort of isolation, typical of 
certain vices and failings, existing for their own sake as 
part of the machinery wherewith your triu* comedian will 
mark out for you the kinds of temperament or personality 
to accept or to avoid. But it is, of course, only of these 
main cliaracters thaf'this criticism is true. Molifere has 
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well enough how to surround his most tyjiieal by 
his most individual personages. And as he was alwuv's 
learning by ( XjxTienee, he could go back — if exj)edi(a\cy 
so suggested — from his highest achievement to a piece like 
Lcs Fourberivs de Scapin, whicli is a men^ farce. So. loo, 
when he discovered that the .^fisanthropv was uii[)opiiIar 
because it liardly had a stt)ry to tell, he was careful to 
supply the Femmes Savantes with a much more regular 
plot, so as to will the iiiliresi of his public. And if we need 
any other example of the way in which ^loliere was con- 
stantly educating himself, let it be diseovTird in his 
abandonment of trageily -or rathi'r lu’roie e<auedy-- 
when Don (larcir failed to win the popular approval. The 
p(‘ople lov(‘d ilolierii as a liiimorisl, as a eonuMlian of rich 
and versa! il(‘ gifts, and though one<‘ and again he tried to 
prove in them that ht* was eapabh' of other work, they 
refust (I tt) aee(‘|)t it. For tiu* public of l^iris ]Moli('T(‘ was 
a comic actor, and nothing else. Ihil he alst) happtuied 
to he a g(‘nius who repri si nted some of lh(‘ highest achieve- 
ments of French literature. Su(‘h a truth probably never 
occurred to his admirers. Nor need we be surprised at 
this. Shakespeare, too, was known as a p()[)uiar play- 
wright, as a good business man, and as an indifh'rent 
actor. Ilis conlemporarus would have ojuned their (yes 
in wonder if they had been told that he was also a (Con- 
summate poet, and tfie gnsitest figure in English letters. 


§ 4 

Masterpieces, evidently, arc not only difTieiilt to compose, 
but are very diflicult to get published. Moliere wrote* 
three masterpieces at least, cif which the most signilicnint 
is the well-known Tarluffc. The first thn’Ci acts of Tartn/Je 
belong to the date Kitik Th(*y at once fell under tin* 
interdict of the authoriti(*s, and it was not till KJGO, livi* 
years afterwards, that the performance of the com[)l(‘t(^ 
play in live acts was finally authorised. There was an 
abundance of reasons for this long delay. Hut, meanwliile, 
let us sec in what respect the play itself represented a 
certain novelty, whereby Molifirc (‘stablished his position 
as the greatest comic dramatist of his time, and, f)erhaps, 
of all time. Tariuffc is a masterpiece because.* it refiresents 
the culniinatiorf of the development of comedy as the more 
or less light and laughable treatmertt of themes serious in 
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tliemsc'lves. Comedy — as Meredith taught us — creates 
thoughtful laughti;r,\lM; laughter that does not end in and 
with itself, but suggests trains of thought in the mind and 
leads to certain eouclusions. How to treat grave subjects 
and devise; eonipKx characters, and yet retain the comic 
framework, is Molieire’s own secret, and it has been shared 
by very few aiti<»ng his fellow dramatists. In his case 
it was the ri|K; fruit of years of work. Abundance of 
laughter couhl be extracted from the valets, who were the 
lierilage t.o him of tlx; Latin stage ; abundant laughter also 
from the serving maids, the clever and sharp-tongued 
soubrelies, who were in especial Moli6rc’s invention; 
abundant laughter also could be created by the traditional 
tyf)es of character — the fool, the braggart, the stupid 
lov(;r, the t;m|)ty-h(;aded pt;<lagogue. Ilut now, slowly, 
dawns before Molicire’s mind a larger task. The play 
ought to arise from the clash of character with character. 
It ought to follow naturally the relations exhibited 
lK'tW(;t;n the dil'tcreni personages. The characters them- 
selves need not be of a conventioiuil type ; though typical, 
they must be real and human. They must be such char- 
acters as we arc able to meet (;very day, easily recognised, 
well marked in their characteristics, and rounded figJires, 
so to speak, c*omplex beings .so essentially human that 
wc can laugh at and with them, and even forgive them 
where th<‘y go wrong. Moreov<“r — and, perhaps, that is 
no slight advance - tin; scene must be laid within a single 
family, whether of bourgeois or of aristocrats, and the 
plot must be unrolled beftm; our eyes within the four 
corners of an ordinary sitting-room. No longer are w'c 
to hav(' a public scpiare. Hanked by the houses in which 
the prineijial pi rsonages live. It must l»c just an ordinary 
interior, the living-room of a family. This is what Moli^re 
did in his Tarlu ffc, and in his Misanthrope, and in the 
Fnnmes Savanies, three high specimens of his dramatic 
skill. And thereby he created the ideal type of comedy, 
the comedy, as wc say, of character, the comedy which 
ti’cmbles on the edge of tragedy ami pathos, like all the 
real things of life where tears follow hard on laughter. 
To us, because wc live after the event, it may seem 
an easy achievement. Perhaps Menander may have dune 
something of the same kind in the later Attic comedy. 
Indeed, without any manner of doubt, so far as we can 
discover from recently unearthed evidences of his art. 
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what Menander did. But for us in a modern world 
it is the great achievement of Moli^rre, marking a notable 
advance on ShakesjX'are’s comedies and illustrating the 
evolution of comedy from the grotesquely humorous or the 
fantastically humorous to the humour of real characters, 
the humour of life itself. And if wc want to see why it 
was a great discovery, we need oi\ly observe how the later 
comedians follow in Moliire’s footsteps. Here precisely 
is the comedy which She ridan wrote in The School for 
Scandal ; here is the comedy of Dumas aiul Augier. Here, 
too, is the comedy of Ibsen. 

With regard to tlu* first of the trio which 1 have men- 
tioned, Tariuffv, wc* ean e asily understand why its aj)pcar- 
ance should so long have' been delay<‘(l. The story of 
Tariujfe is well known. Th(‘r(* is an ordinary bourgeois 
family, consisting of Orgon, the father, who has married 
a second wife, KImire- a charming character — and who 
has a dauglitc r, Mariaiie, allianced to V'alcuHJ. We have 
besides OrgoiTs old motlier, Madame Pcrnc'lle — a rather 
dillicult person to git on with Hind a vt ry outspok(*n critic 
in th(' shape of Dorine, half a maid and half a companion, 
with a viTV established position in the family, for slie speaks 
out h(*r o[)ini()n on most subjects before she is ev(ai asked. 
Into this family is introductal a character, Tartuffc*, an 
ostentatiously religious man who exercises a \von(h‘rful 
infiuence on Orgon, and wliose* ap|H.*arance is carefully 
prepared for in the first two acts before he is shown us in 
the third. Tartul'fc is an unctuously religious hypocrite, 
who, though he never unburdens himself in that kind of 
soliloquy which Shakcsj)care employed in explaining to 
us lago, is abundantly revealed in liis true colours by the 
skilful management of the dramatist. Tartuffe gains a 
complete ascendancy. Orgon is all for giving him his 
daughter, ]Marianc, in marriage ; he even makes him a deed 
of gift of his possessions. Tartuffe, howev(‘r, docs not want 
the daughter; he is attracted by the young wife, Elm ire, 
and it is only when Orgon diseovers Tailuffc making love 
to" his w’ife that he realises what a hypocrite he has nursed 
in the bosom of the family. Then, when he is exposed, 
Tartuffe becomes truculent, makes much of the deed of 
gift, and claims Orgon’s house. It requin^s tlu; actual 
intervention of the King to put matters right, and finally 
to send Tartuffe about his business. That is the story, and 
though Moli^re makes us laugh at everybody, laugh at 
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Orgon, at Madame Perncllc, at Dorinc, and above all at 
Tartuffe himself, it is e asy to sec with what serious elements 
he is d(‘aling. Moliei e liimsclf, of course, like most drama- 
tists, like Shakespeare above all, disliked Puritans and 
loathed hypocrisy in all its forms. liut the court was 
very r<.‘ligi()iis, and the ecclesiastics of the time could not 
be expected to W(*leomc such an exposure of religious 
afftetaiion. Moreover, there is always one difficulty in 
putting a r(‘ligious hypocrite on the stage. You have to 
[)ui in his month (»xf)ressions and sentiments which are 
pr(rcis(‘ly those used by tlic really devout. In his case they 
av(; not silicons but the expressions arc the same, and natur- 
ally give orf(‘uee when attributed to worthless personages. 
MolieiXi was not spc^eially a n'ligious man; he was trained 
in the schools of l{ab(‘l<‘iis and Montaigne. He was not anti- 
religious, but he probably did not care for professions of 
pi(.‘ty, and in Tartttjfe Jjc revenged himself on those eccle- 
siastical critics, as well as dramatic critics, who had found 
fault with his Eeole den Femmes. The King seems always 
to have l)(‘(;n on his side, but he had to proceed with 
caution, and thus it came about that for five years Moliftre’s 
masteri)iec(^ was banned. He had created, however, a 
character destined to be immortal. Taitiiffe lives as the 
very emblem and type of the sanclimonious, and whenever 
or wherever the ])lay is jn^rformed its essential humanity is 
recognised, lleing something md, and independent of 
period or rac(*, Tartuffe is an a(!tor-i)r()of part, like Hamlet. 
About the time* wlien discussions took place as to the 
possibility of the play being performed, the Italian 
comedians brouglit out a piece called Scaramouche Ermite. 
According to a wi ll-known story, tiu'. King is said to have 
asked Conde why those wdio were so scandalised by 
Moliere’s jilay did not object to this Scaramouche. Conde 
answered: ""The reason is that Scaramouche shows up 
religion and Heaven, as to which these gentlemen care 
nothing. Molii^re’s comedy slunvs than up, and this they 
will not permit.” 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say very much about the 
other two great creations of Moliere, although each has 
its own special points of interest. TAr Misanthrope is in 
many ways a rather puzzling play. The main character, 
Alceste, whom Moliijre insists upon our calling a mis- 
anthrope — though we might very possibly have chosen 
another title — is not especially a comic character. Indeed, 
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he has certain elements which make him ultra-serious. 
Moliire devised him for his own acting, just as he portrayed 
CYlimfjne for the acting of his wife, and, inasmuch as 
Parisian audiences would not stand Moliere in an> thing 
but comic f)arts, it is (juite obvious that we are intended to 
laugh, even though we hav(‘ to laugh thoughtfully, at 
Alceste’s exlravaganei'. There was always a spice of 
tragedy in MoU^mv, a certain strfiin of nu‘laneholy, despite 
his mirth-provoking (lualities. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, lh(‘ figure of a man who loudly pn^lests against the 
fashionable hypoerisit s of the <lay ; who, althougli he is in 
love with Celimene, is continually upbraiding her for her 
frivolity and worldly characte r, reminds us of figures like 
Dr. Stockmann in Ibst iTs The Enemy of the People, or even 
Tirnon of Athens, as Shakespear(‘ drtw him — figures 
cynical, inoros(‘, unfriendly, or perhaps W(* should say, 
uneompromising men, who nduse to accept the world’s 
legitimate as well as illegitimate eomj)romises. Observe; 
that the somewhat morose traits of Aleeste an* preserv(?d 
U[) to the last, lie proposes to Celimene, aftea* (»iu; of the. 
usual disputes, that she should prove the reality of her 
repentance by going to live with him on a d(‘sert island. 
This, naturally, the high-spirited lady rt^fusc's to do, and 
the play ends with the amiable efforts of some* of tlu* hero’s 
friends to try to bring about a better reconciliation. There 
an* two other rtiiiarks which have to be made; about. The 
Misanthrope, One is that, as compart'd with Tarlnjfe, 
Moliere is dealing with the higher levels of society in tlu; 
later jday, and with tlie bourgt'ois society in th(‘ (arlit'r. 
Part of his object is to expose the hollow insincerities of 
the fashionable w'orld in the time r)!’ Louis XIV. And so 
ev(m liis most delightful heroine, Celinu'aK;, is shown us as 
being infected, as it were, with some of the evil humours of 
society, so that she will sacrifice lier best IViiiids for a 
witticism, and give a satirical version of tlu'ir eharaelers 
in just the same w^ay as Lady TcazU; did latcjr, in She ridan’s 
comedy. The School for Scandal, The other })oint to remark 
is that there is no real story in The Mimnilirope. Then; 
is very little action, and we remain at the end |)retly well 
in the same position as w’e w'ere wlu'n we began. This is 
probably the reason wiiy The Mimnihrope - though all 
the more intelligent critics hailed it as a masterpiece — did 
not enjoy much success in Parisian repr(;sentations. 
Tartu ffe was a solidly built comedy, with a story which 
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advanced from tlic beginning to the end. The Misanthrope 
consists of a series of episodes, with practically no story. 
If Parisian audiences found the play dull, there is really 
something to be said for them. For once Moliire allowed 
his psychological instincts and his philosophy to over- 
j)ower his intuilions as a dramatist. Dramas can contain 
any ainoimt of {)hilosophy and psychology, but they must 
be subordinate to the story which is to be unfolded before 
ohr eyes. Let us once be interested in the action and we 
can get all tht; more interest out of the characters, because 
they are deeply devised. But the reverse of this proposi- 
li(m is not true. If we can imagine Hamlet without the 
plot of Hamlet, we should get much the same thing as 
Moliirc put bi'forc his spectators in The Misanthrope. 
ll(;rc we arc at the very secret of all drama, which is one 
of the most democratic of the arts, and can never be the 
choice possession of a coterie, however distinguished. In 
Tartuffe Moliirc wrai)pcd his psychology in a powerfid 
.story; therefore, at once he gained a po])ular appeal. 
In Akrestc he left his philosophy, such as it was, naked and 
unadorned, and therefore failed to please the average 
playgoer. Perhaps we ought to add that there is a great 
deal of Moli6re himself in the character of Alcestc, and 
perluips something, too, of his relations with his wife, 
Armande, in the controversies between Alcestc and C61i- 
mdne. Molifire, too, was a jealous man. Moli6re felt 
bitterly the fact that his wife was a worldly woman. But 
we must not press a consideration of this kind too far. 
Various suggestions the dramatist can take from his own 
exj)ericnee or that of others, but he is, first and foremost, 
a tlramatist, and he must not be identified with any of 
his ereations. 

I have left myself but little space to discuss that which 
.sonic eomjictent critics have held to be absolutely the best 
of Molifire’s comedies, Les Femmes Savantes. The theme 
is, perhaps, not so important as either that which meets 
us in Tartuffe or that which underlies the character of 
Tile Misanthrope. But the Femmes Savantes is an ex- 
ceedingly well-made play, and as the incidents arc brisk, 
the characters interesting, and the dialogue lively and 
animated, we get a result of comedy at its best — ^humour 
slightly exaggerated, w'ith a sound and serious lesson at 
its core. Moli^rc had touched upon the question of learned 
ladies before in his P*icieuses Ridicules. Their affectation 
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absurd efforts to purify the language had passed 
under bis satiric pen. But the class of learned ladies did 
not tend to diminish in Moliire's time, or rather the ])oini 
which struck the dramatist was not that a learned lady, 
as such, was a drawback to the State, but that all pre- 
tenders, wheth(‘r inali‘ or IVanale, were equally obnoxious. 
At the back of Molit^re’s mind, and indeed tolerably patent 
in the general construction of the play, is undoubtedly 
the idea that women who set up to bt‘ learned are destructive 
of the integrity of that family lift* of whieh Molifjrc was so 
keen an advocate. Not that his play is in any senst^ 
intended to be didactic, but tlie general form and con- 
struelion and the arrangeimnt of tiu* eharaelers siigg<*st 
on which side* jVlolii^re's own sym[)alhi(‘s an* to be found. 
And I believe that women, as a ruh*, especially llu* so-called 
feminists, do not aj)pre(*iate Mohire. lN*rhaps they have 
m^ver forgivin him his PrccicnacH Ridicules^ and his 
Femmes Savanles, 

Lcs Femmes Savantes is, in truth, an exei llent- eom(‘dy, a 
comedy in whieh tin? plot is determined by the eharaelers 
of the l)lay, and in whieh we move throughout on an 
ascending seah* of int(‘rest. There is om* curious f(*ature 
about it that, although in this, almost more than in his 
other plays, Moliere shows his eompl(*t(^ indepe ndence* of 
other stories and plots— for in his highest eom(^di<*s he is 
always most original— W(^ yet discover one eharaeler who 
is, without any doubt whatsoever, a copy from a living 
contem|)orary. Trissotin was (Malainly a eariealun* of the. 
Abbe Cotin. Cotin had had a serhnis quarri l with Menag(‘, 
in much the same way as in the play Trissotin has a (piarrel 
with Vadius. It is very unlike Motion* thus to vent his 
spleen against a j)crsonage who was well known in Paris, 
whatever provocation he may have received. Perhaps he 
did it at the instigation of his friend Boil(*au. J\‘rhaps 
wliat offended him in the Abbe (!otin was an absunl liU rary 
affectation which had no real roots in knowledge. To us 
at the present day it does not matter who the* original of 
Moliirc’s portrait was, because Trissotin is the type of 
pedantic prig familiar in all ages, and certainly not without 
example in our own country and century. Ifappily, there 
is no reason to think that Moliere copied living originals 
for his women. I believe it has been suggested that 
Philamintc and Bi^lisc arc intended as caricatures of 
Madame de Sevign6 and Madame de Lafayette. There is 
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no justification for such a view, for the two women to whom 
we have referred were really cultured and educated. But 
what cannot he loo often insisted on is that, though it 
may be of some iulerest to know how Moliirc’s play stands 
related to the personages and events of his time, all these 
adventitious soui'ces of interest fall away for us when we 
nieognise that in Les Femmes Savantes, as well as in 
Tarliijfe and The Misanthrope, Moliire has given us the 
highest type of comedy, cultured, humorous, agi’eeable, 
witty, full of good sense, full of worldly wisdom; above all, 
a comedy of character, involving personalities as truly 
living for us as they wen; for Frenchmen of the seventeenth 
century. 



UKALISTIC DRAMA 


I 

Tin: niodom Knijlish sta^e has di vi lopcHl mainly along tho 
lines of realism. At tlie present moment it would be safe 
to say iliat the drama whieh is most alivis the drama which 
means most, both as an inttlleeliial and as an artistic 
product, is that whieli is elass(‘d as Kt‘alistii\ It is, rela- 
tiv('ly speaking, a modern bauhaiey. At all events, during 
the iirst half of the niiuteeiith century a mon^ artiliirial, 
fantastic, and romantic species of drama prevailed, which 
might, for purjxisv s of comparison, be put under iUc head 
of dramatic idealism. 

1.^1 me attempt lirst of all to delinc ihes(‘ terms, Idealism 
and Realism. A dramatist, we will suppose, is asking 
himself how lie shall treat human characters, and h(‘ dis- 
covers that then; an* at least lhre(; |)ossible ways. 11c 
can say, in tlic lirst [ilacc, "" I will [lainL human beings as 
I think they to be.” In other words, he is a[)plying, 

howevtr uneonseiously, a sort of ethical test to the men 
and women whose actions he is about to descrilK*. He 
b<;lieves that it is his duty (in order, we will say, to hel]) 
ordinary suffering and erring humanity) to paint certain 
ide als of conduct and behaviour, good and bad alike- - 
heroes that are ideal heroes, villains that are id(;al villains, 
heroines that arc virtuous and in distress, comic men wlio, 
despite a lamentable tendency to idiotic wilti(‘isms, have 
a h(;art of gold — and all the other heterogeneous items in 
a romantic conception of existence. 

We can imagine, however, a dramatist with a very 
different ideal ticforc him. lie says, “ My business as an 
artist is to paint men as I think they really arc,” not very 
goo<l, not very bad, average creatures, sometimes with 
good intentions, often with bad performance, meaning well 
and doing ill, struggling with various besetting tempta- 
tions and struggling also perhaps with a heritage derived 
M 161 
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from earlier generations — above all, never heroes and never 
heroines, nor even thorough-going villains, not beautifully 
white nor preternaturally black, but (as one might phrase 
it) of a piebald varu ty. This species of dramatist works 
from a seientific point of view. His mode of procedure, 
and also such inspiration as he possesses, is mainly experi- 
iiK*ntaI, based on what he has discovered — or thinks he 
has diseoverid — about humanity and its place in the 
world. If the first class of dramatist I am trying to 
d(‘seribe is radiantly optimistic, the second is generally 
preternaturally sad, inclined to despair, teaching us that 
iliis world is not altogether a comfortable place, and that 
human beings are not especially agreeable to live with. 

It is conceivable, however, that apart from these two 
classc's of dramatists there yet is room for a third, a man 
who is neither a preacher nor a pessimist ; not inspired with 
a moral idea nor yvt inspired with a seientific idea, but 
a sheer artist, inspired by a purely artistic idea. He is 
aware that all art is an imaginative exercise, and that 
however he describes his dramatis personce he can only 
do it from a jiersonal point of view. He is not quite sure 
that, how^ever seientific may be his procedure, he can 
ever paint men and women })reeisely as they are — he can 
only })aint them as tlu'y appear to his lesthetic jxirceptions. 
He does not desiix* to draw any moral, lie desires, it is 
true, to be guidi-d by experience; but he does not give us 
the dry bones of seuaiiilic data. IJeing an artist he uses 
his selective eapaeity both as to his incidents and his 
eharaelers. The latter he often makes typical rather than 
individual; but they will rein’csent the inner verity of 
man, and not the mere external appearance. He has 
made tlie disco very, in other words, that you do not get 
rid of romance by calling yourself an Experimentalist or 
a Realist. He knows that men turn to art just because 
they do not want lo live perpetually in a sombre, and actual, 
world. The world of art is something other than the world 
of reality, and as a dramatic artist he must make allowance 
for this fact. 

Now here are three different types of dramatist, and, 
fortunately for our purpose, we can give them names. 
When drama, as we undei*stand the term, began with the 
Greeks, that extraordinary race devt*loped most of the types 
wdiich are discoverable in the work of later men. The 
earliest dramatist ^vas^iEschylus, a profoundly moral and 
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jftdactic playwright who painted m(‘n and women as he 
thought they ought to be, because ho held it to be his 
business to justify the ways of Clod to humanity. That is 
the keynote of his Afiamnnmm and his Prometheus Viuctus, 
of most of tlu‘ work which has come down to us. A great 

i man and a real dramatist, and still mon* a s(‘er, a prophet, 
a teacher. The third of the Greek dramatists was 
Euripides, who tried to draw* men and ^vonuai as he thought 
they were. I shoiiM imagine thal h(‘, like many modern 
[ men, revolted from tin* lofty eoneeplion of humanity as 

I idealised by yEsehyliis. Hc^ had no particular moral 

lessons to t«*ach, and did not want to justify the w’ays of 
I G<id to man. On ll»e contrary, one of his aims was to 
justify the ways of nu fi to gods, to show how unjust the 
gods wrn-, how arbitrary, how' poverty-si ri(*ken in idea. 
Ilis men, as see, were ix al nu n as viewed by a man of 
exprrienee, his women to th<‘ astonishnu iit of his genera- 
I' tion- were real women, and his general aspe ct was more 

f or less pessimistic. It is a pciorish sort of world, he seems 

^ to say, in Avhieh have got to struggli*, and strive, and 

I fail, and yet make the best of it, bi*ing content that luwv and 

f again, although we cannot cure tlu* ( vils, we can at least 

help lh(' sufferers with a little ordinary compassion ami 
' sympathy. 

I have purposely omitted the second of llu» dramatists 
in Greece. Sophocles, as distinct from his eom|)e(‘rs, was, 

; as it seems to me, neither a moralist nor a realist, but an 
i artist through and through, impersonal and remote - an 
artist in fibre, whose drama gives us the absolutely Greek 
^ point <)f view', a little idealised lurt* and Mient no doubt. 

; lie will not extenuate, he ei rtaiiily will not set down any- 

' thing in malice; but he will <lraw real (iriiek types, and 

yet leave room for imagination and fancy, and provide 
some sustenance for the romantic instincts. 

Here is an exemplification in history of the three kinds 
of (Iramatisl I have described. A man can paint human 
beings as he thinks they ought to be, a man can |)aint 
them as he thinks they are. The first is what we ordi- 
narily recognise as an Idealist; the second is, undoubtedly, 
a Realist. If modem examples arc required, there are 
many to choose from. Tolstoy, for instance — and espe- 
cially in a play like Resurrection — is an Idealist and a 
preacher. ‘'Hie French dramatist Brieux in nearly the 
of his wwk is a Dcrsistcnt moralist, believing, as 
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lie does, that it is tlie function of drama to attack the 
evils of the age, witness Les Trois Filles de M. Duponty 
Les AvarUs, and his last play, La Femme Seule. In his 
treat ni(‘iit, ho\vev(‘r, of these evils he is a sheer realist. 
Perhaps Mr. (ieorge^ Uernard Shaw might not altogether 
appreciate the society in which he finds himself, but he 
undoubtedly is in some aspects an idealist and a preacher. 
Ilis method may be the method of realism, but he is in- 
tensely didactic, always running a tilt against the follies 
and hypoerisuis of the age. One need only cite such 
|)i(‘e<‘s as The Showing Up of Blanco Posnety The Doctor's 
Dilemma, Major Barbara, and for sheer undiluted idealism. 
Captain Brasshound's Conversion. The realistic school, as 
sueii, 1 shall have further opportunities of portraying. 
Hut the third speck's of dramatist of whom I have spoken, 
the man who is artist first and throughout, wdio exercises 
liis faculty of selection, as every artist should, who is never 
a didactic moralist, any more than he is a jihotographer, 
who does not paint, so to speak, the Avrinkles anti the 
jiimples, but givt's you tlio. general meaning of the face — 
the Sophoclean type in short — is one for whom there is 
not as yt t a name —except the good old name of dramatic 
artist. Is there, however, no modern example? Yes, 
assuredly, 'riiere is Shakespeare himself. He is full of 
roinanet*, he has over and over again the touch of the ideal- 
ist. and yt^t no man will tell you more about human nature 
and more freely give you livt', vivid, and freshly-drawn 
types. He is quite impersonal. He never prt'aches 
ostentatiously a moral. He tells you how things happen 
and lets you draw your own conclusion. His object is 
to show you how the Avorld reveals itself to an artist — a 
very high and serious artist who, with the intuition of 
genius, understands and knows. 

Now drama follows the general movements of thought in 
the world, although it seems to follow them somewdiat 
slowly. This is a point which must be elucidated if drama 
is to be considered as a serious art, an art in the highest 
sense of the term, as a part of the human equipment, as much 
native to man as religion. Wc can see that up to a given 
time in the nineteenth century modern drama, though it 
may have in appearance aimed high, was quite artificial 
and unreal. Then about tlic middle and towards the close 
of the nineteentli century it gradually became imbued 
with a spirit of reaUsm which, with few exceptions, has 
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■■|>)atinucd up to the present period. And what is the 
history of the period thus summarily indicated? 
/low that the great feature of the nineteenth century, 
1850 onwards, was the extraordinary progress of science 
anorthc interpretation of nature. Kverywhere it was dis- 
' covered tliat by keeping close to the sphere of n^alily, by 
seeking to understand nature, we were able to make large 
progress, not only in knowledge, but also in th(‘ practical 
conveniences and utilities of life. If science won successes 
in the intelkctual sphere, they wc'rc rapidly adapted to the 
uses of mankind, and the coiupast over naturi* meant 
not only definite mental acquisition but a larger material 
comfort. Thus th<* keynote of tli(‘ tiim^ was naturalism 
in thought, and utilitarianism in morals and social life. 

It was little wonder, then, that art should, in its turn, 
be nalisLic. The other art -painting, literature, music — 
can carry oti tlu ir spheres of a(‘tivity more or less in inde- 
pendence of the spirit of the Age : although they, too, when 
we look dce|XT, are subject in num; ways than one to large 
contem|)orary influenc(‘s. lint the art of drama- a social 
art — must necessarily ktrp very eh)se to llu^ stagi s of evolu- 
tion in social life and ethical thought. I'his is, of course, 
the meaning of Shakespean^’s famous deiinition of acting 
and the actor as giving ‘"the age and body of the lime 
—its form and [mssure.” In the earlier portions of the 
nineteenth ctmlury drama might strive to be poetic, 
emotional; but when tlu; reign of science began it was 
bound to lose some of its idealistic character and to accom- 
modate itself to the prevalent conceptions whicih W('r(‘, of 
course, realistic. In the beginnings of the j)resent century, 
however, wc note, here and there, signs of reaction. Kveii 
professors of science arc beginning to be discontented with 
their most magnificent victories. When all nature has 
yielded up her secrets there still remain the iiuh feasiblcj 
claims of the human soul. From materialism, as such, 
recent years are beginning to proclaim a revolt. 

But, surely, there is no question which is the correct 
view, at all events to us children of the nineteenth century ? 
The problem appears to bc^ settled. Wc are only con- 
cerned with reality; metaphysical idealism is pure talk 
and word-spinning. Let us think of all that this sci(;ntific 
movement has accomplished. Man acquired a new and 
infinitely better knowledge of nature’s workings, and thus 
was able by technical skill, acquired in a practical school, 
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to make all sorts of improvements directly affecting human 
existence, which in consequence became wonderfully en- 
riched, accelerated, strengthened. Social problems now 
b<‘camc of promine nt intiTcst, existing conditions of life 
had to be improved. 'Flic object of man was to secure 
universal happiness for his fellow-men. liubour W'as 
organised, tin* j^roptT distribution of wealth became one of 
the tasks incumbent on man; life was to be made more 
happy. Siirc’ly, in vi(;w of all that the nineteenth century 
has doruj, the older idealistic views are but vague mists 
destined to disappear before the light of the sun. From 
this point of view realism can be im only gospel. 

Unfortunately, the matter is not so easy as it secerns. 
Idealism has certainly taken some strange shapes, shapes 
whi(;li we now acknowl(‘dg<‘ to be of not much value. If, 
for instance, the idealistic drama of the nineteenth century 
is r(‘presenl(‘d only, let us say, by Sheridan Knowles’s 
VirfiiniuSy or by Jhilwer Ly I ton’s 71ie Lady of Lyons and 
Richelietty or, for the matter of that, by Victor Hugo’s 
CroviwvUy th(*n, indeed, it seiius a very unreal, jmrely arti- 
ficial, <piite valueless thing, totally unconneet(‘d with life 
as we know it, and quite right(‘ously doomed to perish. 
Hut Idealism is a much subtler thing than this, intimately 
conuticted with the nature of all art. We speak of the 
triumphs of realism. Well, has the materialism of the ninc- 
teimth century triumphed all along th(‘ line? Has the 
whole life of man beciune transformed into the material 
conditions which surround him? Is a man a mere instru- 
ment for doing work? Why, this work itself has turned 
out not lo l)e the gloriously imseUish thing, full of altruistic 
aims, which was to Ixaielit the whole of humanity.^ What 
do('s work nu'an to the majority of our contemporaries? 
It means a bitter struggle for existence, a struggle between 
individuals, classt's, and peoples, and the passions wiiich 
the struggle has arousid sliow how' every day the field 
of conflict is becoming wider. Is it so true, we begin to 
ask ourselves, that mere work absorbs the whole man? 
Work never develops more than a portion of human faculty ; 
the more specialised the work, the smaller the portion. 
If life is no more than contact with environment, it is a 
singularly bare and poverty-stricken thing. Is it not 
clear that behind the work are sensitive beings, craving. 

^ tVritten before the War. 
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for something more than the work can give them, demand- 
ing from their work some fK^sonal compensation, even 
though the work itself may lose? Does not the eontiiiiial 
striving after some definite material result or success breed 
a certain weariiuss and distaste, and afllict us with the 
shadow of some vaguely recognised pessimism? What is 
the cause of this d(*ep-seale(l uneasiness? In quite simple 
language we can givc‘ the answir. If work no longer 
satisfies us, it is because it heaves the soul homeless. If 
the nineteiiith century, which more than any otlua* period 
enlarged the wlmle aspect of life and iin[)roved human 
conditions, instead of closing with a proud and jubilant 
note ended ratlur with a dissatisfied and ({iierulous wail, 
there must have be en sonu* ( iror in th<‘ type of file dominat- 
ing the whole epoch. What is the error? Healisin tried 
to gel rid of th(‘ sf)irit c)f man, to jirove it to be a jnirely 
derivative thing. It sought to ( liminate th(‘ soul, and th(‘ 
soul refus(‘s to he eliminated. Tlu* emphatic d(‘nial of the 
soul in its independent activity mer(*ly rouses th(‘ soul to 
further life, roiis<‘s it to carry on with whomsoevtT it. 
recognises as its (lod thos(‘ immortal dialogues which arc. 
the staple* ol all Mystical literature. And so the twent.i(‘t.h 
century began with a reaction, and exainjiles are isisily 
furnished. After Utilitarianism, thcj chara(*leristie philo- 
sophy ol the nineteenth century, arose Pragmatism, which 
in some of its aspects is the Ultima Thiihs the last exfircs- 
sion, ol the naturalistic practical movement. Ihit Prag- 
matism would now seem to have spent its force*, and nu n 
read Uergson. So, too, in Art ; wearied with Realism we 
turn to Symbolism and Mysticism : and the; curiously 
suggestive, symbolic theatre of Maeterlinck is studiecl, 
even in the midst of the triumphs of tlie school of 
Ibsen. 

But the question will naturally be asked : Has all this 
anything to do with drama? Well, let us take th(* imitter 
m detail. Modern drama in England has run through three 
<»r four distinct jihases. There is the kind of drama with 
wdiich, let us say, Macready had to eoneern himself, suc- 
ceeded by a very bad and infertile periofl in which tla* eiiief 
productions were cither adaptations from the Freneli or 
dsc burlesque, many of which again had a French ancestry. 

No touch or breath of reality came across English drama 
till about 1860, or rather, to be accurate, till November 
14th, 1865, when a piece entitled Society w'as played at 
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the Prince of W«alcs’s Theatre, having as its author Ton 
Robertson. From that time onwards, through variou 
illustrious names, the English drama has steadily advancc< 
in a direction which we usually call naturalism or realism 
Concurrently with this movement you will find that adap 
tations from Paris began to be rare. The native dram, 
has found its feet. The largest foreign influence is tha 
of Ibsen. None of our writers have been quite the sam^ 
since they made acquaintance with the Norwegian drama 
list. A different quality has come into their work. 

If sueh be in outline the history of modern drama, yoi 
will now observe that it fits tolerably into the scheme 
have propounded. There was a time when every phila 
sopher called himself an idealist, and sometimes idealisn 
was exceedingly vague, shadowy, and unprofitable. Then 
concurrently with the birth of vigorous and triumphan 
seieiice, philosophy itself turned to realism. It was th 
latter half of the nineteenth century which witnessed th 
slow and hesitating growth on the English stage of drama 
of realism. The only question is whether we have not 
got to the end of the realistic tendency at the present time. 
Some of our most popidar write rs, it is true, boast that 
they have banish(‘d romance. But romance always returns. 
It is like nature AvhicJi you can expel with a pitchfork, 
“ tamen usque recurreC The lesson which modern realistic 
drama teaches is singularly hard, barren, unsatisfying. In 
what mood does the spectator come away from llindle 
Wakes, The Eldest Son, The New Sin, Rutherford and Son, 
and The Younger Generation? Docs not the something 
within him — no matter its name, soul or spirit — feel 
starved? Has life nothing but the sordid si niggles which 
some of these dramatists paint ? Can anything more de- 
pressing be conceived than the dramas of Air. Galsworthy 
— Justice, Strife, The Eldest Son? After a tragedy by 
Shakespeare — t'ven after a wwld-ruin like King Lear — 
I know not how it is, but the spirit is uplifted, alert, 
passionately believing in the reality of moral ideals. Does 
any one ever have such a feeling after a modern realistic 
drama? It is possible, therefore, that a reaction may be 
slowly organising itself against some of the forms of realism 
which have invaded our theatre. Perhaps even the war 
may uslier in a better, newer, more fruitful kind of ideal- 
ism, which assuredly must be built up on experience and 
veritable data, but ^hicli shall find room within its scheme 
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for unconquerable romance, for imagination, for fancy, 
for faith, for love — in short, for the human soul. 

It was imdoubtedly an unins[)iring and diiliciilt task 
which MacMTady had befoix* him when he atteni))ted to 
carry out his artistic mission. Maeready, without ques- 
tion, hud certain instincts which we should class us modern 
and realistic, but the material with which he had to deal, 
and his contemporary aid hors, <lefeated most of his efforts. 
He had, without doubt, his limitations, although no one 
who has evi‘n eursorily perused his reeently jaiblished 
Diaries can (piestion the fact that he Iiad, in an almost 
tragic (hgree, the temperament of a sensilivi* and self- 
castigating artist. Now what was the kiiul of work by 
English aullmrs whi(‘ti he found risady to his hand? I will 
take only two instances —Sheridan Knowles and Lylton 
IJulw(‘r. James Sluaidan Knowlt*s, an Irish schoolmasLer, 
who had also been an actor, whose father was first cousin 
to Uiehard Urinsley Sheridan, brought to Macrcudy a 
tragedy called widely prociainud as a return 

to truth and to luiture as against existing aiiitieialities of 
the tinu’s, rir^inius is an admirable example of the 
ordinary bourgeois drama, a bourgiois drama applied, 
unforliuialiiy, to llomau tragedy. Every one know's, of 
course, the story of the soldier Virginius, wdio killed his 
<laugliter rallur than she should fall into tlu‘ liaiids of 
Aj)[)ius. When Shakespeare clealt with Homan plays, he 
made, it is true, his (iiaracters Englishmen, but he made 
them of luToie mould. Brutus and Julius (liesar, Mark 
Antony, and the rest, are certainly not eomiuon|)laee, 
even though one can hardly describe them as accurately 
drawn in accordance with their Latin types. But of ail 
the characters of Sheridan Knowh^s’s play, it can safely 
be said that they arc just mediocre, bourgeois, common- 
place Englishmen and Englishwomen of the tirm‘s. Vir- 
ginius, for instance, is an excellent father of the michlle 
class, whom wo could imagine going down to his ('ity 
otfice every day and returning to the suburbs in the; ev'cning. 
Virginia, the lovely heroine, is a simpering schoolgirl — a 
virtuous idiot. If this is wdiat a return to nature*, nu'ant, 
it must be confessed that it is a kind of nature that wc 
do not want perpetuated.^ Douglas Jerrold was in reality 

’ Cf. Le Thldtn Anglais, by A. Filon (chaps. 1 and 2), to whose admirable 
study of dramatic history I am much indebted. 
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a bott(T dramatist than Sheridan Knowles, and the first 
aet of his Rent Day, which was played in 1832, is a striking 
jiiecc of w^ork. But Jcrrold, though he had undoubtedly 
considerables originality of his own, had to bow to the public 
taste of the lime. He wrote Black-eyed Susan, perhaps his 
greatest success, undoubtedly also his worst play. The 
h(T() is, of course, that kind of seaman beloved of melo- 
dranua, eomp.act of virtue and noble sentiments; and the 
heroiiui, though she is born from the lower ranks, can 
expnjss the most exalted sentiments in a flowing and 
slightly academic style. The whole piece is a mass of 
unlik(^iihoods and absurdities : a very characteristic in- 
stance, as it seems to me, of that somewhat gross and 
common idealism of the crowd which likes to be transported 
wlK‘n it goes into a theatre into another region where 
goodiu'ss is always rewarded, vice always punished, and 
“ th(‘ man who lifts his hand against a woman is repro- 
bated by the liowls of the gallery gods. 

There came a time when Macrcady, fac(i to face with 
failure, felt that he must try to retrieve his fortunes in 
America. He wrote to young Browning. “Make a play 
for me,” he said, “ and jirevent me from going to America.” 
The play was written. It was Strafford. It had, I think, 
four representations, but the unhappy Macrcady was not 
preventt'd from going to America. Still, a number of men 
of intellige nce lelt it th(‘ir duty to come to the help of the 
distressecl Maer(‘ady. Jolm Forster busied himself in the 
matter with characteristic energy; Leigh Hunt wrote a 
tragedy. But, above all, I^ytton Bulwer composed three 
pieces, all of which enjoyed a distinguished celebrity at 
the time, and were played, undoubtedly, to full houses. 
These three pieces are The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and 
Money, and it w'ould be diflicult to say wdiich of them 
is furthest removed from that kind of reality to which 
the stage should aspire. We ought to speak, I suppose, 
with a certain respi‘ct of the name of Bulwer, because he 
was an exceedingly jirolific writer, a noted novelist, poet, 
politician, orator, as well as a dramatist. Ills novels were 
enough to make him famous. Every one knows something 
about The Last Days of Pompeii, or Rienzi, or Ernest 
Maliravers, or The teutons, or Kenelm Chillingly. As a 
dramatist he represented a sort of amalgam of different 
authors, without having any very precise characteristics 
of his own. For insttuice, he had some touches of Byron, 
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much, at all events, as a man of the world ought to have 
without giving oflVncc to English respectability. He also 
copied Victor Hugo to a large extent — c^r, shall we say, 
was inspired by \'ietor Hugo? No one would j)reteiul that 
his po(‘try was of the highest order, any more than that 
his liistorieal roinaiuH's were in any sense true. Hut he 
possessed a kind of windy rhetoric which pleased his 
generation, and he seemed to be a great figure in the annals 
of his tinu*. The Lmltf of Lyons is still played, I believe, 
sometimes in Annriea: it is not so very many years ago 
since it w'as playe<l in Lomlon by Mr. Tc^ghlan ami Mrs. 
Langtry, and by Mr. Kyrle Hellt w* and Mrs. Hrown-Potter. 

Of all species of dramatic composition, melodrama, 
which has to be accepteil litnally and is adorned with tlie 
veneer of literatniv, is perhaps absolutily the worst. 
Every (»ne lik(s inelotlrama. It has a frank charm, an 
umlenialile glamour. Hut it must not attempt to be 
cither literal or lit(‘rary. In The Lady of Lyons w'c have 
great purple patches of poetry covering the ban* plaecjs 
in an unreal nu lodranuitic plot. None of the* characters 
have any peculiar reality about them - tluy all ring false. 
Madame Deschapelhs comes from llu* Palais Hoyal. 
Pauline, the heroim*, can change her character in the course 
of tile j)Iay, and pass from haughtiness to humility, from 
a stupid arrogance to an equally foolish submission, with- 
out turning a hair. And the worst element in the pieec; 
is the hero, Claud Melnotte, who is simply a villain if we 
take him seriously, et'rlainly a charlatan and a cheat. 
Being nothing more than a simple peasant, he passes him- 
self off as a prine(% and marries under a false name a we‘ll- 
dow'ered young lady. And he talks throughout the play 
as though he wvre a model of the higlu.'st virtue I The 
once-famous play Richelieu is in no sense; better than The 
Lady of Lyons, No om; for a iiioimnt would imagine; 
that Richelieu is any closer to actual histeiry than, le:t us 
say, Vietrsr Hugo’s CromxeelL It is all false rlieteiric, as 
w'cll as false history. As the French critic M. Filon once 
said, “ It is a sort ot plaster Huge), elaubeiel over with baei 
Alexander Dumas.” And wdiat shall wo say of Money^ 
which has had a distinguisli(;d stage history and been 
played by very distinguished actors and aetresse*sV If 
any one wants to understand how the native English 
drama has grown within recent years, how it has (;c)me to 
be something worth talking about, w'orthy of being put 
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side ])y side with the dramatic literature of France and 
Germany, let him take the next opportunity he can find — 
it may be diflieult to find an opportunity — of seeing Bulwer 
I^ytton’s Money. It is all as dull and insincere and unreal 
as any drama can be; the characters arc not related to 
life as w'(i know it. The piece is full of theatricality in the 
worst sense of that word. The hero is a prig, the heroine 
a lady of extraordinary refinements and such abounding 
eonseionee tJiat she kills our sympathy in laughter. These 
were some of the pieces which stood for the English drama 
in the lirst luilf of the nineteenth century. They represent 
a f(u*m of idealism wdiieh was bound to be shattered at the 
first contact with truth. Directly it came to be under- 
stood that the stage, instead of (lealing with imaginative 
fiction, should attempt, in however humble a fashion, to 
represent actual life, all such pieces as Fir^iniuSy Black-eyed 
Susan y The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, Money, were swept 
into that limbo of oblivion from which there is no return. 
And the same thing would be true also of the burlesques 
which Henry James Byron poured forth with so prodigal a 
hand. Some of Tom Taylor’s picket's, such as The Ticket- 
of-Leavc Man and Still Waters Run Deep, still survive; 
while Dion Boucie.ault struck out a new and interesting 
variety of midodrama by his Irish i)ieees, such as Colleen 
Bawn, Arrah-na-po^nc, and The Shauiihrann. But realism, 
as we undorstaud it, made its first, sliy appearance only 
with Tom llolx'rtson, after 1860 . 

In dating the tendency to realism from the first pro- 
duction of the Bobertsonian comedy, I am quite aware 
that I shall not have tlie sympathy of many critics. As 
^ve look back from our present point of vantage, it no 
doubt seems obvious that Robertson’s plays were anything 
but realistic, in the sense in which w’c understand the term, 
but in many resjx'cts extremely artilicial. It was in 
reference to this doubtless that Matthew Arnold said that 
English drama, lloaling uneasily between heaven and 
earth, w'as neither idealistic nor realistic, but purely 
fantastic.” But here w'c must distinguish a little. In 
tracing the history of any movement, w^e must carefully 
keep apart the spirit which animates it from some of its 
admitted effects and results. It may be true that some of 
the plays, such as Ours and School, were utterly fantastic 
in character and ip structure. But the thing wdiich 
Robertson was aiming at, the half-realised scope of liis 
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Enterprise, these arc the points which ought to interest 
us. The truth is that wc have here, almost lor the lirst 
time, an effort on tlu* part of modern English drama to 
achieve some originality of its own. Ifp to this date, for all 
practical purposes, the English stage was, as I have said, in 
entire subservience to tlu‘ French stage. Adaptations of 
Frtmch plays, dramas, eonudic^s, farces, even melodramas, 
were recognised to be the legitimate avocation of the 
dramatic writiTs in our own eoiintrv. At all events, 
Robertson sluiok off this fon^ign bondagi*. lie tried to do 
something that beloiigetl (o himst If alone, and for that we 
owe liim more gratiliah' than we sometimes are inclined 
to aekno^^le<ige. 

There i'^ also aiKjlIu r eonsideration. Ih‘ulisni is, of 
course, as we liav(‘ seen, a vagu(‘ term. At all events, wc 
can have a Heabsin jn externals, as well as a Realism in 
internal spirit. I)(» not let us despise tlu‘ former: it may 
be the l)eginniug of better tbings. When tin; Ranerofls 
comnieneed their histoi ie ciiiterprise in llu; Erinee of Wales’s 
Theatre, they at aJI events gavi‘ ns Realism in externals. 
Tlu* rooms that w<* saw on the stage were real rooms pro- 
perly eurpeled and bo\<*d in, a ceiling was provided, 
together with appropriate furnitnn*, sneli as eould l)c 
found in any West-end <i rawing- room. This, inde<Ml, was 
part of the ernsado wliieli the Jhineroft management was 
umh'rtaking. Ry making their little theatre a nest tif 
something like iuxuiy, by being careful in tlu? plays they 
produced to imitate the tone, ueeent, thtr manners, tlur 
costume of tlu* upper classes and the upper middle classes, 
these reform(‘rs of the theatre were initialing an economic 
revolution — the beginnings of a reconciliation betw^een 
society and the stage. Earlier in the nineteenth century 
managers were always complaining that th<; wealthy 
classes eonld not possibly be tempte(l to c‘nter the doors of 
a theatre. Hut the Haiierofts managed to succeed wdiere 
others liad fixilcd. The price of the stalls was raised to 
half a guinea, a daring stroke of policy whicdi had its 
significant results in the fact that these stalls wctc always 
full. Society saw something which it really could recog- 
nise as part of its own daily life, and to its own surprise 
found itself coming to an obscure street close to tlic Totten- 
ham Court Road, where it never had found itself before. 
This little theatre, in fact, built in a slum, became the 
rendezvous of aristocracy, and from this time forward it 
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will be found that young men and young women of good 
position and good birth began to seek a career upon the 
boards. I'he style of a(‘ting suited them, it was so natural 
and easy, so devoid of all emotional excess, so quiet, so 
restrained -in a word, so gentlemanly, so ladylike. But 
because all this, tliough Realism of a kind, was only a 
supcTfieial Realism, the drama was not yet considered 
something in which the int(;llectual classes could find 
interest. Society might be reconciled to the stage, but 
theni was still tlie divorce betweem the acted drama and 
the deeper thouglits of students of life. That reconcilia- 
tion had yet to come. 

Probably there was no more curious or exciting an 
evening than the premiere of Society^ produced on the 
14th of November, 1805. Society is by no means a good 
pLay, nor is it eharacferistic‘ally Robertsonian, except in 
one point — Robertson’s knowledge of Bohemian life. 
Those who were interested in the production of tlic play 
were especially afraid of the third act, in which was repre- 
sented the “ Owl’s Boost,” a more or less laithful tran- 
script of the manners and habits of Bohemians and their 
clubs. For would not these same Bohemians n.^sent such 
a delineation on the stage? Would they not think tliat 
Robertson had been unfaithful to his old friends and his 
own traditions of good fellowship ? Therefore it was rather 
an anxious little company which commenced the perform- 
ance of Society: and Maru! Wilton, as she then was — Lady 
Bancroft as she is now named — mainly responsible for the 
venture, is always supposed to have occupied the final 
minute before the curtain went up in nailing witli her own 
hands some little i)ieec of stage decoration which had gone 
awry. But the result exceeded all anticipations. The 
tender little scenes of lovcinaking in a liondon square, 
w^Jiich occupied the second act, seemed pleasantly to sug- 
gest that romance was still possible under the plane-trees, 
and in the midst of the fogs of our Metropolis. But it was 
the much-dreaded third act wdiich made the success of the 
play, especially the celebrated incident of the five shillings 
loan. A young man going to some evening social function 
finds himself devoid of the necessary w'hcrcwithal to pay 
his cab. He asks the first Bohemian friend he meets to 
lend him five shillings. “ My dear fellow, 1 have not got it; 
but I can easily bi^row it for you.” And then w’c see a 
scries of attempted borrowings, each man asking bis neigh- 
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hour in a laughable progress of generous inelinali<ni and 
of admitted imjieeiiniosily. At last sonic one discovers 
the two nceessuiy hall -crowns, and then in inverse order 
the precious cab faro iravt'ls Iroin hand to hand back to 
the original borrowtT. It is supposi'd to have been a r(‘al 
incident, and perhaps was recognised as all the more 
laughable on that account. There is no doubt that the 
Bohemians, at all events, were real, for tiuy probably all 
had prototypes. As to tin* other eharaelers, however, 
they wer<‘ piirily fantastic. Lady Plarniigant takes the 
arm of old Mr. ( luuld without hesilalioii, altluaigh he is 
what we should now call a bouiuh r’’ of the first watcT, 
Lord Ptarniigaiil - a eharael< r whi(‘h Jfilm Hare rc^ndored 
illustri<»us - had nolliini' t<^ ^ay and luul only a. single trick 

— he dragged his chair with liiin wherever lie went, sat 
down, fell asl<‘(‘p at onet^, and most ofilu^ company tumhlc'd 
ov( r his <»utslr( tehed legs. Mari(‘ Wilton (Lady Jhinerori) 
was eharining, as she always was, beeauM‘ Kobertson 
amongst other gilts had remarkabk* skill in devising 
characters which would just suit her inimitable espir^ltrir^ 
her sparkling p< rsonalil y. And .Mr. Bancroft brought u)K>n 
the stage a iiew' type of languid Knglishman. Soih(*rn, in 
his Lord Dundreary,’' had represented an Knglisli aris- 
tocrat as an alisolutely brainless idiot. Whi n the aristocrat 
appeared on the boards hi* was generally made, into a 
caricature of fatuous iinbeeilily. But Mr. Bancroft as 
he was then called- put before the ey(‘s of his audience a 
presentable, as well as a real, speeinu n of a man of breeding, 
a little haughty and disdainful, full of absurd airs, but by 
no means a fool, and ahvays good-hearted. Of course, 
the most notorious example of his skill was llawiree in 
Cuate, whose fippearaneii under the humble roof of tht‘ 
Eccles family is so irresistibly eomie. He is so entiri'ly a 
fish out of water, and yet so affably and pleasantly at homi! 
— a gentleman, in short, who is full of native kindliness. 
Through all this series of plays, Society^ Onts, ('(isle. School 

— to take the best-known representatives of tlu* Jlohi rtson- 
ian comedy — the characters assigned to Bancroft and his 
wife never varied in general form, although in unessential 
details they may have varieil. But if we look at them as 
a whole we are bound to confess that these comedies, full 
of easy grace and pleasantry, admirably w'ritten, endowed 
with a certain freshness of their own, were yi*t rightly 
named of “ the milk-and-water school ” and “ the tea- 
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cup-and-sauc(.‘r type," more than a little fantastic and 
artificial. 

For some twcjily years after the Robertsonian drama 
had run its course*, nothing critical or important in the 
direction of whfit we have called Realism is to be noted. 
Even after Robertson there was an undiininishcd flow of 
adaptations from the French. All the leading dramatists 
were occupied in this curiously ignoble and scrvdc task. 
It was (!onsidcrcd the rif*ht thing to do; at all events, from 
the nuinagcrial standpoint it was consid(n*ed the mfe thing 
to do. The French dramatists, from Scribe onwards, 
including Dumas fits, Augier, Sardou, and the rest, were 
held as the original patentees of a (*orrect kind of clrarna. 
They had inherited the tradition of tlie “ piece bien fuile,'' 
from Scribe, although gradually they were breaking from 
it. At any rate, they were models and example's, and the 
J^higlish theatres were in haste to borrow from tluun whole- 
sale. Remember, for instance, that Mr. Sydney Grundy- - 
who ought to have been, aiul afterwan proved himself 
to be, an original dramatist —was largely *ceupied with 
adaptations from the French, and we shall understand how 
tlie lesser fry thought it no unworthy task to transplant into 
alien conditions French drama, which, for the most part, 
was ill-suited for any such crossing of the Channel. Almost 
the one exception was the extremely successful adaptation 
of Sardou’s Dora, under the title Diplomacjj, whieli was 
not long ago revived with gieat su(*eess in London. 
It is clear, of course, that in this respect English drama 
was in leading-strings, and it was Uv)t until a reaction came, 
not until it was discovered that plays could be written on 
English subjects, full of English ideas which would bring 
money into the managerial till, that any change for the 
better could cAune about. In this noble iluty of establish- 
ing a mode rn English stage there are three names especially 
prominent, although their work was essentially different : 
the names of Henry Arthur Jones, Sydney Grundy, and 
Arthur Finero. If I >vere dealing with the rise of the 
modem English drama, I should have to say a good deal 
both of Grundy and of Arthur Jones. But the subject I 
am considering is the growth of Rc‘alism, a more special 
point that wc must now look at again with, perhaps, aU 
attempt at a clearer elucidation of its object and aims. 

The dramatist whom we call realistic, in the first place. 
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Uccepts the conditions of the time in which he works and 
the country winch is the scene of his labours. He begins, 
that is to say, with the principle that England has its own 
W’ay of life and action, a way t>f its own, not by any means 
the same as Ihul of other nations. That principle, of course, 
cuts at the root t)i all foreign adaptation. Most of the 
Frencii dramas art' rat'V of tiu' French soil. Tlie Farisian 
drawing-room is not the same as the I^ondon drawing- 
room; the eliaraetei'' move and talk in different fashion. 

From llial \\r advanet* to anolher prineiplt*. Kaeh age 
lias its own partuailar pr<»blt‘ms. The journalist and 
historian dral with tlu^e day after d»'iy. They mark the 
rise of a crri.nn tmdi ncy, the gradual di vtlopinent of a 
ne^\ slate ? Mioiighl and feeling, llui inllnent't* of novel 
irleas as tli«\ alhet iht* srtlltd eonditions of English lift'. 
Tak» (.nl’v a siniplt* t xumple. TIu're is, and has ht'en, in 
Eiiglantl a disimel school whit'h we eall the school t)f 
Ihintanism. which has set ilst lf with a rt niarkablt' tleter- 
miiiation. snnutimts from the higlu'st medivts, but otli(‘r 
times appart'nt!\ l.irough shet'r blind prt'judiee, against 
art and all il*. mamrestaiions, meluding, of (snirse, dvamatit* 
art. Now, hert* is stat*‘ of tilings which you cerlaiiily 
cannot find in I aris ao chance. It is indigt noiis with us. 
As stK.n as a ilramalist 0‘ gii, lo think it his proper duly to 
put on till' stage at'Uiai ee. lions of life as it is lived by 
the men and women ani! atl »*:i , ht' is (ronfronletl by the 
Puritanical ihjtctmn to m.no f llmse f(*ahires which 
illustrate the artistic career. 'Pin* dramatist, wt* will siij)- 
pose, is n^)t int'lint'tl laki* the censures t)f tin* Puritans 
lying down; he strikr>, blow Ibr M- w. Thus you get a 
drama like Henry Arthur .JoiH s’s*SV/bi/.s- and Sinnrrs (IHSl) 
— a serious study of provincial life as don uited by narrow 
evang(‘liealisrii and the fury of the zealot. TIk* I wo eliundi- 
wardens in the play, wlio are called by eharael eristic names, 
Hogganl and 1‘rabble, represent that kind of religiosity 
which is only an organised hypocrisy. For if the Puritans 
charged art and drama with suggest(*d infractions of llie 
moral code, the dramatist retorts by charging I Ik Puri- 
tans with caring for the letter of the law and forgetting its 
spirit, with tithing mint and anise and cummin, and over- 
jroking the simple obligations of charity and forgiveness. 
But we must not be diverted by taking the instance of 
Mr. Henrj' Arthur Jones, because he has never b(‘en a 
Realist, and never pretended for a moincnt that lleulism 
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should be an ideal at which the dramatic writer ought to 
aim. I only refer to the play as an illustration of how 
the modern English drama, if it is to be vital, must deal 
with actual conditions of English life. 

The llealist tlien, as such, advances to a third principle. 
He has already acknowledged that drama must be English 
and that it must have as its subject the contemporary 
problems of its time. But there is something else besides. 
The characters of his play must not be idealised or exag- 
gerated, or transformed in any fashion by his imagination 
or fancy, but must be put before us exactly as psycho- 
logical analysis reveals them. Men, we discover, work not 
irom a single motive, but from complex motives. Their 
duties arc performed, not alw^ays owing to a sense of moral 
obligation, but often because they happen to coincide 
with self-interest. Man is three-quarters mean and only 
one (juarter, and very occasionally, noble. Woman is not 
an angelic figure to be placed on a pedestal and worshipped 
in a sacred, niche with an aureole round her head. Still 
less is she tlu* purely domestic drudge, but a human crea- 
ture exactly on the same level as man, acting, as he does, 
from conllicting motives which she liardly understands, 
occasionally doing things right, as he docs, more often 
doing things wrong, as he docs, with particular temptations 
of her own which she finds it difficult to resist. 

Now*^ directly begin to study humanity with the aid 
of scientifu? analysis, w e have to take stock of these things, 
to say farewell to the older conceptions of drama which 
made the hero or lu'roinc prosper in the end because he 
or she was good, and made the villain suffer in the last act 
becausi* he was bad. Further, the romantic aspects of 
life tend, as a eonsequence of this analysis, to disappear. 
Koinanee is certainly not the daily food of human beings, 
and it is the evcrj'day bread of humanity wdiich we are 
concerned with. Thus a mortal blow is struck at the 
romantic drama, say, of Victor Hugo or of Bulwcr Lytton, 
until at last we get, in the ease of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, a distinct and determined attack against all romance, 
as being worthless, even if it exists, and unessential to the 
dramatist because it docs not exist. Watch the single 
love scene in Mr. Shaw’s John BulCs Other Island, and you 
wdll see how carefully the author has divested it of any 
touch of romantic iglamour or poetic grace. 

A further consequence of this realistic way of regarding 
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Character is that we learn not to be afraid to call things 
by their right names. The older dramatist lived in a world 
of his own, wliere certain ugly facts were glossed over or 
forgotten, or, at all events, not emphasised. Hut the 
modern realistic playwritcT, believing that such reticence 
is foolish and wrong, will give you the ugly facts with just 
their ugly names without shame. Aiul from this point 
of view there is no (jueslion that Mr. Shaw’s IVidoivvrs* 
Houses^ produced in l)eci‘mb(‘r, 1SU2, was a very remark- 
able instance t>f a modern realistic play, imduding also a 
didactic element which is lU'ver far absent from the work 
of Mr. Shaw. Mrs. If Vim’w’.v Profession is, of etnirse, 
another illustrative example. 

Heviewing some' of thr IVatures to which I have called 
attentiiMi, discover at once* tJiat an exceedingly impor- 
tant and comprelHiisive inthnaiee came from the work of 
Henrik Ihsi-n, whose MM‘ial dramas, produced in London, 
were received witli undisguised luKstility from 18tM> onwards, 
but also profoundly altereel th<‘ eonee^ption of drama in 
the mimls of many Knglish dramatists. And a date of 
no little signilieanee as a prophecy of things to come is the? 
21-lh of April, 1S81I, when Jidin Hare o|)ened the new 
Garrick Theatre with The ProJIi^fate, by Hiiiero. It was a 
prophecy, I say, of things to <?ome, beeNUise* The Prififiate 
as a play is in many r(\speets an unripe^ piece* «if work, full 
of immaturity, if we look back to it from the; later work 
of the same author. Nevertheless, it marks in its aims 
and objects, and also to some extent in its aehi(‘V<‘ment, 
a very notable advance on anything which had been seen 
hitherto — an advance, I venture to think, in the dire<*tiou 
of Itealisrn which was eonsuirimated a good d(*al later, on 
the 27th of May, when George Alc'xander prodiured 

The Second Mrs, Tanqueray at the St. James’s Theatre. 
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It was suggested at the end of the last paper that the pro- 
duction of The Projlijtale at the Garrick Theatre in 1889 
was a significant event, and, indeed, was prophetic of thC' 
much more important occasion — the production of The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray in May, 1893. I shall be concerned 
in the present article with the progress of Realism in Drama, 
and with some of those pieces of Sir Arthur Pinero which 
were conceived and executed in a realistic vein. Those 
which arc convenient for my purpose in this respect are 
The Projligate, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The Benefit of 
the Doubt, the Notorious Mrs. Ehhsmith, and Iris. These 
are all realistic plays in the sense which has been already 
delinetl. The dramatist writing about his own country 
and his own time-s desires to paint not llattcring portraits 
but veracious likenesses. lie does not want to ignore the 
ordinary conditions, the salient characteristics of the era 
in whitih he lives, lie believes it to be his business to look 
steadily at the social fabric, to observe the different ele- 
ments t>f which it is composed, to note the. peculiar perils 
which surround and enfeeble its health, and to play the 
part, not indeed of a reformer, for that would be too 
didactic an aim for an artist — or, at all events, for some 
artists — but of a keen, quick-witted, and occasionally 
sympathetic observer. And in similar fasluon with regard 
to the personages of this drama, the playwright will seek 
to draw men and women, not as viewed through the spec- 
tacles of a fantastic imagination, but in their habit as th^ 
live. If he does this with a certain remorselessness, he is 
a Realist. 

Now it is exactly this remorselessness of his which gets 
him into trouble with a number of different sections of 
our w’orld. He is unflinching in his portrayal, and men da 
not like unflinchiftg portrait -painters. They want the 
picture touched up by some indulgent and benevolent’^' 
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tohilanthropist. The realist refuses to play with wliat 
he deems to be the truth. At the time when the younger 
Dumas was writing extremely interesting though not 
altogether persuasive prefaces tt) his plays, and was 
particularly occupied with some of the destriietive aolivi- 
tics of modern woman — a subject which, as we are aware, 
attracted him strongly — ho made some remarks about the 
things we ought to laugh at and the things we ought not 
to laugh fit. “ It is our common habit in Franc<‘,’' he 
wrote, “ to laugli at serious things.” We may, indeed, 
extend his observation and say lliat in Kngland it is often 
our habit —cspe(*ially in musical comedies — to laugh at 
serious things. Hut, according to Dumas, the oidy right 
attitude is to laugh at. tilings whieh are n(»t s(*rious, and 
which have no pretension to be serious. Wli(‘U we are 
face to faei' with a grave stwial danger, it is a very curious 
sort of wisdom whieh dismisses su(‘[i subjects with a laugh. 
There is, of course, a touch of pedantry in an obstTvatioii 
like this, and there was certainly a good deal of [K'dantry 
in Dumas’ didactic attiliulc. Nx'VertIu lcss, there is solid 
truth beneath, wliich is very ai>plieal)le to our modern 
audiences in Kngland. 

If we go ba(‘k a certain number of years, to the time, for 
instance, when The Projliiiaie was produced, or to tin* lime 
when Ibsen’s plays were lirst representi'd in our ea|)ital, 
wc find that the common attitude of uvi*rage pt'opk* was 
one of shocked resentment. The problem play ” was 
lcH)ked at with open abhorrence, as though it wrre an 
accursed thing, revolutionary and immoral. Indeed, 
every serious effort made by the realist to represe nt life 
in plain, undisguised fashion was rc'garded, aiui is still 
reganled in many quarters, as savouring of impiety. 
Those who adopt such an attitude have; certainly one 
justification. They point out that the jilayhouse is opcai 
to a very mixed public, of very different age.s, and that it 
is wrong, or at all events highly injudicious to jiut on 
the stage problem plays whieh might be an offence to 
the youthful and immature. There is a further point also, 
which is somewhat open to controversy, but wdiieli is 
advanced by those who desire to keep serious discussion 
about life and morals away from the boards. There is 
all the difference, we are told, between what is read on the 
printed page and what is enacted before our eyes by living 
characters. The second is supposed to make a far deeper 
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impression than the first, and therefore the enacted scene, 
if in any sense it is unpleasant, is likely to do more mischief 
in proportion to its vivid and lively character. It is diflR- 
cult to dogmatise on a point like this, because it depends 
largely upon the individual whether a stronger impression' 
is ereat(id by a story or a play. But the other point of 
objection proceeds on an assumption which no lover of 
drama can j)ossibly concede. It assumes that a play is a 
mere entertainment, possessed of no serious dignity in 
itself, but only a sheer matter of amusement. In other 
words, it assumes that dramatic art is not art at all, because, 
directly we think of it, no art, whether painting, or sculp- 
ture, or literature, can be regulated in accordance with the 
ago or immaturity of the public to whom it is presented. 
You do not ask your painter to remember that a child may 
look at his picture, nor do you ask your Hardys and Mere- 
diths to remember that their pages may bo perused by 
young and sensitive persons. 

The fact is that a good deal of ambiguity surrounds the 
use of such words as “ the immoral,” as applied to stage 
plays and the theatre. The very same critics who object 
to the problem play appear to have no objection when 
similar subjects arc treated with easy wit and from a comical 
stand|)oint by the writers of musical comedy. What is 
it which should strictly be called “ the immoral” ? Im- 
morality consists, obviously, in putting people WTong about 
the relations of virtue and’ vice. It consists in adorning 
vice with scdu(!tive colours, in hiding the ugliness of the 
corrupt, in ad«)pting little affectations of worldliness or 
wit in tlK‘ effort to screen from the public gaze the real 
misery of a decadent civilisation. Or, again, when wc 
have to treat wdth the actual conditions which obtain in 
this world of ours, it is plainly immoral to ignore the law of 
cause and effect. To pretend, for instance, that vice has 
no consequences, that everything can be put right, that 
plenary forgiveness waits on repentance and remorse, is 
immoral. It is possible for human creatures to forgive, 
and in some rare cases it is even possible for them to forget. 
But Nature never forgives, and no tears can wipe out the 
social effects of crime. To confuse the public on points like 
these, to present them with a false theory, is, indeed, an 
immoral thing. But how can it be called immoral to see 
some danger ahead and warn people of the enormous 
importance of avd'iding it? How can it be immoral tq 
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^dbser\T men and women on the brink of a precipice, and 
to try to puli them back? The man who enfjajxes on a 
task like this cannot be called immoral, even thoii^di he may 
have to use very plain and ugly terms in acquitting himself 
of his disagre(*ablc task. 

This, I take it, is the derence of realism ; its justilication 
in the face of its numerous critics. Tlierc may be things 
to be said on the other sale. Sometimes llu? realist may 
be like the salirisl, and some satirisls appt'ar to have a 
predilection fur ugly things. Ilut that hardly touches the 
main centre! of realism as we lind it in drama. Its chief 
quality is to be absolutely fearless and ruthless in the 
exposure of all that is harmful, rotten, degrading, just as 
equally it should be its eh ar duly to set forth all that is 
Mil stimulating, salutary. If realists are foudtT of 
the lirst duty than tiu* stcond. tluir excuse is that there 
is nuu'li neci ssary .spa(h*-work in be done in removing the 
evil l)( iVu'e we can evt n hope to see thc! good. Hesides, it is 
a iiielaneholy fact that the good is, from the dramatic! 
standpoint, not rarely the uninlerc'sting. Tlu! Inu! apology 
of the realist, however, is to be fouiul in bis passionate 
desire for truth -truth at all costs, his equally passionate 
hatred of all hypocrisy and sham, his zeal to anchor himself 
on soIi<l facts and to refuse to care whether he giv(!s pain 
or discomfort to men and women who wmild rather live! 
in a foots paradisi*. Tlie best part of the inllueiiee of 
Ibsen on the modern drama is to be found in liis clear 
promulgation of the necessity for truth. This point we 
shall have an oj)port unity of observing presently. 

In April, 18sn, when The ProJUiiate was produced, Ibsc'u’s 
innuenee on Knglish dramatists had not yet begun. Indeed, 
clear traces of its influence are only discoverable in 18!)5, 
when The Notoriou.s Mrs. Kbbswiih was seen on the boards. 
But the impulse to veracity, the resolute desire to study 
human nature, and especially b) discf)vcr the effects on 
that human nature of a certain course of conduct more or 
less deliberately and recklessly pursued -these! ari! the 
signs which prove to us that Pinero's The l^rojllgalc was 
in truth a drama of realism. The real change can hardly 
be better seen than in the treatment (d* the principal 
cliaracter. That a human being is to a very large extent 
a slave of his habits is adequately recognised in the play. 
In other words, we sec the first beginnings of the doctrine 
of determinism. If a man acts from motives, and if the 
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motives arc in their turn automatically suggested by a type 
of conduct deliberately pursued through several years, 
then in the ease of human action we get as much certainty 
of sequence bet\vc(in cause and effect as we do in external 
nature. Given the antecedents, the consequents will 
follow. Given the motives supplied by the past life, and 
a man’s action is inevitable. Or, to put the matter in a 
concrete ease where its immediate pertinence is easily 
seen, given a vicious career, then the ordinary and habitual 
conduct of the man at each successive episode or incident 
in his life will be vicious. I lay stress on the point because / 
here is the commencement of a scientific psychology quite 
as much as an illustration of realism on the stage. 

Dunstan Renshaw is a profligate — not, observe, merely 
an ordinary “ man of the world,” as we call it, but one whp 
has done definite acts which stamp his nature, especially 
in his relations with Janet Prceee. Dunstan Renshaw 
falls in love with Leslie Rrudenell, and in the first moments 
of emotional excitement and expansion he declares to his 
friend that the companionship of a pure woman is a revela- 
tion to him. “ She seemed,” he tells Murray, “ to take me 
by the hand and to lead me out of darkness into the light.” 
All his high-flown language is perfectly explicable in a man 
who had, apparently, lived on his nerves and who was 
capable of intense^ moments of feeling. Rut what does not 
follow — what, indeed, is in the highest sense improbable 
— is that any radical change in character can be thus 
effected. Let us even suppose that such a sudden con- 
version were possible — which is granting a good deal more 
than the seicntilic ])syehologist would allow — there is 
always the teJTil)le past, which is never buried but is always 
starting into fresh and vivid reality. How can a man like 
Dunstan Renshaw, merely because he marries a pure 
woman, wipe out his past ? The past has “ overtaken 
him,” he says in one excited utterance. “ You know what 
my existence has been; I am in deadly fear; I dread the 
visit of a stranger or the sight of strange handwriting, and 
in my sleep 1 dream that I am muttering into Leslie’s car 
the truth against myself.” 

Of course, his past sins find him out, as his friend Murray 
had prophesied. The whole pitiful history of Janet Precce 
comes to the light, and looks all the uglier because by the 
use of the long arm of coincidence Leslie’s brother Wilfrid 
has loved Janet. Aff, you say, but the woman can forgive : 
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eslic is a good woman ! It is true that she can forgive, 
but slio can liardly forget; and, even if she did, how does 
this help Diinstun Kensliaw, who linds it impossible to 
forget V In other words, the past cannot be obliterated 
by a stroke of the pen, and it is the intiinaio and deadly 
quality of all sins that they leave pennanenl traces on the 
man and woman wiio have committed tliem, 

“ And having' tastod stolon honoy 
You laii'l laiy iimovriiCL* fc»r riuuicy.” 

We can unfhTstand how new a (liin^^^ in Kn^rlish drama 
was this rut hit ss irt atnient of a grave jirohlt in, wlu^n we 
discover tlial owing to tin* soliei tat ions of John Hare, the 
only true, as well as artistic, end of this play w’as changed. 
John Jlare was guidt'd by the popular prijudiee iu favour 
of a happy ending, and he then fori^ liesonglit the dramatist 
to s(d‘teii tlown tlie lerrihle eon<‘lusiou into sonu thing wholly 
unreal and artilieial, w hich should send the speetalors away 
in a luippier frame of mind. We ll, it is an old-c stablislu^d 
prejmliet' in theatrical tuidienoes to desirt; happy endings. 
Even Arisfotlt' neognised th(‘ fact. Ibit such exhibitions 
of human wiakiiess <lo not alter the stern facts of life; 
they only j>ro(‘laim ahmd the hopeless divcrgc'iice btdAveem 
po[)ular art and an art based on jisyehology and science. 
There are some problems that cannot be solv(‘d by tears or 
forgiv<*ness. WJial sort of married life was possible for 
Diinstan Jb-nshaw and I.eslie ? The dramatist cut the 
Gordian knot by making the hero kill himself, for in no other 
fashion probably can a dramatist bring home to those who 
see his plays the dreadful consecjuenei^ of certain crimes. 
But if we want to sec what is ilic result of marriages of this 
kind, w’c cannot do better than turn to one of tlu; works of 
the Norwegian dramatist, Ibsen. (Ihosh is not a pleasant 
play, but it conveys a tremendous moral. In the course 
of the story w'c discover that Mrs. Alving s liushand is a 

E rofligate of a type absolutely comparabI(i with Dnnstan 
Icnshaw. For various reasons, including social and 
external decency, she determines to make the best of it 
and go on living wdth the man as if he wxrc a sort of saint 
instead of a blackguard. Conventional morality requires 
that a wife should go on living with her Iiusband whatever 
;he niay be guilty of — such is the moral of Pastor Manders. 
But it is exactly this worship of humbug and pretence which 
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the true moralist reprobates in the severest terms. Ibsen’s 
Ghosts is generally considered as a sort of sequel to Ibsen’s 
Doirs Ilovsc—il is ( finally a sequel to Pinero’s The Projli- 
ffate. Why Nora is justified in running away from her home 
is because in certain conditions life becomes impossible for 
a married pair. Why Dunstan Renshaw commits suicide 
is because certain sins arc never forgiven or forgotten. If 
wc (rhoosc to disregard these realities the next generation 
will suffer. “ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth arc set on edge.” The son of the profligate 
Councillor Alving ends by being a helpless idiot, crying 
for the sunshine. 

It do(‘s not follow, of course, that The Profligate is in 
itself a good play, or (‘ven a good example of dramatic 
realism. It is worth while looking at this point for a mo- 
ment, because it will throw light on our subject from another 
(piarter. What arc the obvious defects of The Profligate ? 
Wc notice a certain crudeness in the composition and con- 
struction. If you look at the opening scene of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqnvraij you will find one of the most admirable 
examples that Sir Arthur Pinero has ever given us of 
what is teehnieally called ‘‘ exposition.” The dinner party 
given by Aubrey Taiujueray to his friends reveals in the 
most natural way in the world the story in which we arc 
to be interested, and the clever manner in which Paula is 
herself introduced at the ( iid of the first act gives us a very 
necessary sight of the heroine who is to play so fatal a part 
in Aubrey Taiiqueray’s destiny. The Profligate commences 
with a conversation between Hugh Murray, Renshaw’s 
fri(‘iid, and Lord Dangars, which is by no means so happy. 
Moreover, in carrying out the intrigue there is a decided 
lack of naturalness, or rather of inevitablcness. Every 
play of the sort must invoke the aid of coincidence, because 
in presenting a little picture, foreshortened and concen- 
trated, of a complete and rounded-off story, the playwright 
must be permitted to use alt the expedients which we recog- 
nise to be of the nature of accidents. Rut the use of coinci- 
dence in The Profligate goes beyond all bounds. It is 
ne(*essary, of eourst?, that Leslie, wife of Dunstan Renshaw, 
should conic face to face with Janet Proece, who has been 
lier husbaiuf s vi(‘tim. Rut the mechanism which piniduces 
this result is decidedly arbitrary, if not far-fetched. Hazard 
and accident play aK overwhelming part. Accident brings 
Janet to Paddington Station at the same time as Leslie 
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^and her brother; accident decides tliat Leslie’s school 
friend. Miss Stonchay, should take Janet as a travelling 
companion; accident, once more, brings the Stonchay 
family precisely to the environs of Florence, and to the 
villa in which the Renshaws are living; and finally, there 
is not so mii(*h nature as artifice in tlie arrangement by 
which Jaru t stays with Lt slie at the villa instead of going 
away as she naturally would — through feelings of sheer 
delicacy. There is another side on which The Projli^dte 
is open to criticism. The dangt r of all realistic plays is 
that they are apt to tumbl(‘ unaware into melodrama. I 
mean by melodrama an rxaggeration in the drawling of 
characti r, the saenlice of a good d('al of probability in 
onler to ficeen1uat(‘ the situation, and a notii'cable want of 
coniKction belwee n tlu* motiv< s and acts of lh(‘ personages 
involveil. Th(‘ (‘haracter of Dunstan Renshavv shows many 
signs of exaggiTation, II is rul.sfm (rclre in the piece is to 
n |»n st nt a prolligati* ami a seduet r, and a man who has 
lived tfic particular life- that he is supposed to have lived, 
and who, even on tlie <we of his marriagis indulg(‘s in a 
stupid carouse, is hardly capable of tIuKse fiiuT shades of 
fteliiig, of remorse and sclf chastisenu nt, which he betrays 
towards th<! cud of the J)lay. So, too, Leslie’s evolution 
is decidedly abrupt from the innocenec of llie earlier stage 
to thi* knowh'dge of life after one month’s tclC'a-tvte with 
lier husband. 

I low different is the masterly treatment which w^e (loim; 
across in The Second Mrs, Tanqueray ! understand the 
situotion from the very beginning. The characters an? not 
exaggerated, and w^e see them developing hefon; our <y(*s 
on lines wdiich wc recognise as essentially probable and true. 
The personality of Aubrey Tanqueray may be. a litth? 
obscure here and there, Inil Paula is an admirable creation, 
W'hose conduct throughout is wdiat we might have expcelcil 
of a woman in such eircumstaaccs and subject to such 
temptations; while, as in the case of Greek tragedy, wv. 
are dimly aw'arc from the first scene to the last of a Fate 
hanging over all the characters and dooming tlu rn to their 
eventual ruin. There is, it is true, one eoincidenec which 
may strike some observers as strange. It is the accident 
which brings back Ardalc, the accepted lover of KIlean, into 
the presence of the heroine, with whom he had such close 
relations in the past. Nevertheless here, as it seems to me, 
tlic coincidence is not in any sense surprising or unnatural. 
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given the past circumstances of Paula’s life and her numer- 
ous adventures before she became Mrs. Tanqueray. It is 
because of its fine tli(iatrical execution, because it gives 
us living figures whose dispositions and character inevitably 
work up to the denouement^ and because it does not slide 
over into melodrama, that The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is, 
so far as I can judge?, one of the masterpieces of the modem 
English stage. 

For what is, or ought to be, the supreme excellence of a 
play wliieh purports to deal with real events and real charac- 
ters, triui to the country in which they live and explicable 
on proper psychological grounds? I think the great test 
is this. Do we look ui)on the enacted drama as a mere 
spectacle, or do we find ourselves part of it ? Are we merely 
sitting as spectators in a theatre divided from the stage by 
the footlights, living our own lives while the people on the 
boards live theirs? Or arc we transported in very deed 
into the enacted scene, as though it were part of the life 
which for the time we ourselves arc leading ? A great play, 
which greatly deals with supreme issues, has the power to 
make us forget tlxat we arc in a theatre at all, or that 
there is any distinction between us and the actors. In 
other words, we live in the play, and do not merely look at 
it. Hut how randy do we undergo an experience like this 1 
Assuredly, it is impossible in plays of romance ; it is equally 
impossible in melodramas or farces. Hut the supreme 
virtue of a drama of realism is that now and again it has 
this strange power of transjxorting us out of ourselves. The 
audience becomes a part of the play. Every one, perhaps, 
will have his own instances to give of an experience of this 
kind : for myself 1 fidt it when I first saw The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray^ and again, to take quite a modern instance, 
w'hen I saw II in die Wakes. 

This seems a lit opportunity for saying something of the 
predominant influenee of Ibsen. I have called it pre- 
dominant because it seems a mere matter of fact that since 
the vogue of the Norwegian dramatist most of the play- 
writers of England have cither altered their methods or 
their style. But it is necessary to look at the matter a 
little closer, because the influence which a man exerts on 
the literature of another country is a somewhat intangible 
thing, and we arc on^ too apt to go wrong as to its range 
and quality. The mam influence of Ibsen has, undoubtedly, 
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PS^een in the direction of realism, defined in the sense in whieh 
I have all alonp tried to use it. Realism means above all 
else a devotion to the bare and oxplieit truth of human life 
and huniJiTi eharacter, and the avoidanee of all romanlie 
or poetic devices for obseuriny the main issues. No sooner 
had Ibsen bi‘yim to compose his social dramas than he 
found himself immersed in a task — evidently congenial tt) 
him— 'of tearing down the social conventions, exposing 
the social hypiKTisies \\hieh disguisi' the face of reality and 
tnith. Nearly evt ry one of his social plays is an exposure 
of humbug of some sort. N<jw it is the <'ase of some shi{)- 
owner, who recklessly sends a rotten old hulk to sea for 
reasons purely eommerc*ial ; and now it is the mon' intimate 
reUitionship between men aiul wonu n in the married state, 
whieh siems to tlu' dramatist to re<|uire <'arefut analysis 
and elucidation. Or, again, it is the fi'tish of mundane 
respectability at which Jbseii will gird. Ilt‘ will show us a 
Pastor Mauders trying to persuadt* !\Irs. Alviiig tt> go on 
living with lu r pn»lligal(‘ husband Ibr the snkv of ext(‘riuil 
decency ; or else will paint for us tlu‘ eharac ter of a siiUHa’e 
enthusiast for the truth who wishes to purify a bnvu’s 
water supfily, together with all the fatal eousecpieiiees in 
his ease, llie loss of [ursoiial prestige*, the aeeusat.ious of 
treaelierv, the dese rtion of all liis friends. These* an* the 
various Iheiin s whieh Ibsen takes up in 77n' Pillan of 
Soc'ulff, ill .1 Ilonac, in Ohosis, and in An Envnuj of 

the People, And then, by a sudden eliange* of outlook, in 
order to prove that Jie cares more* for truth than for theory, 
Ibsen writes bis strange* play The Wild l)ncl%\ the whole 
purport of whieli is lei slie)\v that a fanatical elevotiem t«» 
truth may cause just us much iiijiiiy as the; studious and 
culeulatecl suppression e»f truth. \Vhat is wremg witli 
society is the reign of eeaiventional etliies, suppe)rte:d hy 
such iut(*rested ape>stle‘s e>f things as they are as elergymen 
and business men. There are. many dark (joiners wliieli 
ought tei be Iook(.*d into in this matter. Nevertheless, like? 
everything else, truth is u dillieult goddess te) weirship, 
and the intoxicated fanatic who devotes hiinsolf to her 
cause will often do her graver harm than even the conven- 
tional liar. Such seems to he the lesson of The Wild Duck^ 
albeit that it is a play wfiicli has always cxius(*d a certain 
searching of heart among the disciples of Ibsen. But 
the general impulse of striving to attain to the exact and 
veritable fact remains as one of the chief heritages which 
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Ibsen communicated to the dramatic world, and it is easy 
to see in this respect liow great has been his influence 
amongst modern jilaywrights. 

1 pass to another point — the question of dramatic con- 
struction. Ibsen is a master of dramatic craftsmanship. 
He certainly learnt some lessons in the school of Scribe in 
Paris, but he applied and transformed the piece bien faite 
in his own fashion, so that, externally at all events, an 
Ibsen play seems to differ ioto ccelo from the ordinary 
pieces produced on the French stage. In some respects 
Ibsen has an almost classical severity and restraint of form, 
llis Ghosts is, teehni(*ally, like a Greek tragedy, so sure 
is the progression of its incidents, so close is the interaction 
between cause and cfhet. A Doll's House might possibly 
commend itself to Euripides, although, of course, the Greek 
dramatist would have solved the problem in his usual 
fashion by introducing some god or goddess to cut the 
Gordian knot. A method of which Ibsen was especially 
fond in his plays was what has been eall(‘d the retrospective 
method. You start your plot on the very eve of a dvnoue- 
ment, as close as you can to the tragic issue. Then you 
make your characters expound the past in a scries of ani- 
mated dialogues, so that when the conclusion is reached you 
have become thoroughly acquainted with the personages 
who bring it about.^ Ibsen shows a wonderful skill in the 
fashion in which he makes the personages of the drama 
reveal their past actions and also themselves, to which we 
may add the obvious fact that his conversations themselves 
arc conducted with a sense of actuality which makes them 
extraorilinarily vivid. You can read a play by Ibsen with 
almost as much pleasurable interest as you can witness it 
on the stage, because there is not only something easy 
and natural in the sentences put into tlie mouths of the 
various characters, but there is also a distinct economy 
of effect. The s(‘ntences themselves have weight and 
importance because they so clearly lead up to the issue. 

The only thing which interferes with this triumphant 
actuality is Ibsen s increasing tendency as he grew to his 
later years to use symbols and images, sometimes of a very 
vague and elusive character. The symbol of the Wild 
Duck is comparatively easy, for it very fairly indicates both 
the character and t\}c fate of the girl heroine, Iledwig. In 


^ Mr. Bernard Shaw uses this method in Mrs. Warren's Profession. 
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WThe Lady from ihe Sea wc have advano(Ml a step further in 
the symbolic direction. After all, the Wild Duck \Vas a 
mere symbol, subordinate to tin' plot itself, but in The 
Lady from ihe Sea tlie idea of the play itself is wholly sym- 
bolic. The probltMu of married lift‘ is not *hseuss|g^.as 
it had been, for instance, in A I)oU\s House, but is in 

a sort of allegory su^^fj(‘stivc of llu* romanci* of l(^|||^P^^ys 
like Uosmersholm and Iledda (labler bt'long ^^^S^^^'arlic'r 
type, but when we come to The Master liuilder and Lillie 
Eyolfy and esjHHMally to the las!. When We Dead Awaheu^ 
symbolism is once move in full swin^; and, indeed, in 
IVheu If'e Dead A'nahrti it represt nts, or ju rhaps dis|jriiises, 
a dtlinite weakening in dramatic power. Accordin^j to 
the Fri*neli critic, .M. Kilon, how(‘vcr, it is jus! this symbolism 
or allc<^n»ri(“al clemnil in Ihsrii whi(‘h makes him c'on^^enial 
to Ain!k»-Saxon and Teiilonic tastes, whil(‘ it renders it 
much more dillicnlt for Parisian auditaiees and the Latin 
rueis to understand him. 'l'hcr(‘ is, undoubiedly, a strong 
strain of mysticism in all Norllu rn peoples, Teutonic, 
Scandinavian, and An<xlo-Saxon, but in lh(‘ repri'sentations 
of Ibsen’s plays in Kn^xland I have* never i)een abh* to 
detect that Ib^icii oW(*s such popularity as h<- has /i^ained 
to liis mystical eh ria'uts. As a matt(*r of fact, la' la vt*!* 
has been pojndar in thi* wi<lest sense* in Ln^dand, and cer- 
tainly the* j)erformanee of plays like .d Musler Duilder and 
Little Kyolfhiis not enal)le<l Kn^^lish spectators to weleoinc 
Ibsen as akin to tla in in <sseiice and spirit. Obviously, 
too, the symbolic tendency interferes in n^* sli<^dit na'asurt? 
with the rcalislie bndency which behm^s to the best work 
of Ibsen. Symbolism may be valuabl<* inasmuch as it 
sufjpests tliat realism is by no means tlie last word in dra- 
matic* art, but it is not a phase in the ^reat Norwegian’s 
work wliich has lent itself to much successful imitation on 
the part of liis followers and admirers. 

Tliere is another as])ect of Ibsen’s work, howevt*r, wliich 
deserves attention, especially as eonnf'cted with modern 
movements in s<x;ial and intellectual life.^ I refer to the 
extraordinary prominence wdiich he has ^iven to women in 
his dramas, and especially to women as representing the 
individualistic idea as against State action or collectivism. 
Ibsen, undoubtedly, thought, as most of his social dramas 

* Cf. Henrik Ibeen. A Critical StvAij, by U. ItcilKjrts (Muriin 
Seeker), a book of no little value to the atudent of drama. 
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prove, that all State action, as such, whether exercisi 
through a compact majority or through police or oth[®'‘^y 
agencies, is entirely harmful and crippling because it pu‘*^^® 
chains upon the individual. As against society the int 
vidual is always right. Now, who arc the great indi vidua?.*'" 
ists ? Women, undoubtedly, who not only attack problems 
in their own fashion, but instinctively resist the pressure 
of laws imposed upon them, as it seems to their intelligence, 
in an entirely arbitrary manner. Hence the importance of 
women in Ibsen’s plays, and hence, too, the idea, for which, 
indeed, there is a good deal to be said, that Ibsen was the 
great feminist writer, doing more for the cause of women 
both as poet and artist than any thinker had done before 
him. It is not quite certain, however, whether the Nor- 
wegian dramatist really liked this identification of his 
views with those of the ordinary feminist platform. He 
certainly did not keenly support any women’s movements, 
and, apparently, he w^as annoyed that his play A DoWs ‘ 
House should have been interpreted as a tract for feminism. 
But it remains true that to women he assigned all the 
virtues the possession of which he denied to men. The 
love of truth, a clear perception of what is reasonable, a fine 
dose of enthusiasm, immense energy, all these things are 
attributed to women in his plays, wliereas, on the contrary, 
the men exhibit the mean vices — stupidity, vsclfishncss, 
sometimes cowardice, sometimes also rascality and a reckless 
greed. Then* are exceptions, of course. Iledda (Jablcr is a 
woman entirely devoid of conscience, while Dr. Stockmann 
is a fine example of the well-meaning moralist who pursues 
his love of truth cvi n though society be shattered. So, too. 
Dr. Wangel is a husband entirely praiseworthy, but I know 
of hardly any other husband in the Ibscnitc drama of whom 
the same thing can be said. The women, I say, have all the 
virtues, or, at all events, all the virtues from the point of view 
of the Norwegian dramatist. Many examples occur. There 
is Nora, for instance, in A DolVs IlousCy who cannot endure 
a married life which is not founded on respect for individual 
duties, as against her husband Torvald, who only desires , * 
to hush up scandal. Or there is Rebecca in Rosmersholm^ . 
a far finer character than the unhappy llosmer, much 
braver and more resolute in her determination to save her ! 
soul through love. Or in The Master Builder, while 
Soilless seems only inSiiired by the single idea that somehow 
or other he must keep back the advancing tide of the 1 
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^Sigor generation, Hilda is inspired by a much inort' 
f thBthv ambition in trying to restore to Solness his earlier 
niHins. Or, once more, in the last of th(' I)>sen plays, 
iJpij Wr Dead Axcal'cn, it is Irene wl\o has truth and 
on lier side, as against tlie egotist Itnbek, who only 
t: desires to niakt* use of human personalities in llio sellisli 
\ pursuit i»f art for art's sake. 

As we n view tliesi' and many ollitT instances \v<‘ se(‘ 
that to Ibsen woman is not imly tlie borii anarchist, I)uL 
that she is also justilied in her anarchical views. The 
world is poisonetl l)et*aiise every one is conlt'ided with 
outworn soeijil and <‘thical eonvtmtions. Women refuse 
to be blinded by the <lusl of these antupie superstitions; 
they are nii lie- sidr «if fret dom. indepemleiiei*, st If-rt'alisa- 
tion, the only uh als at which human life ought to airn^ the 
only ideals whieh Ibsen, at. all events, chooses to glorify. 
Of eour.s<‘, Ihsen was ve ry one-sidt il in views of this kiiuL 
Tile progre ss of humanity ilept'iids on two nn>vemenls whieh 
must go on side by side. One is the impulse towards 
change: the* other is the steady drag towards stability. 
To prevent a given social slal(* foun [u triliealiou there must 
be constant revolts, a eonlimious series of fr(‘s!i and lively 
efforts to slrikt* out new' paths. Hut in order that a social 
state may exist at all, the newer impulses must h(‘ hannon- 
isod with the older structure. Order is as nt‘C‘i‘ssary for 
the world as progress. Ibsen's ideal of self-nailisalion, if 
carried to its iogieal results, means Ha* destnietion of sta- 
bility for tlie sake of a few hare-1 irained individuals. Nor 
yet is self-realisation to be distinguished in tlu? last resort 
from a greedy and assertive* sellislmcss. 

In his influence? on the world of drama, laiwever, Ihseirs 
fondness not only for elniwing women but for i ridowing them 
with e nergetic cpialitics has playesl no small part in f.lie? 
cveilution of feminist ideas. In all modern realist ie? work 
whether you observe it in the plays r»f Hinero orof (h orge? 
Bernard Siiaw, the woman has attained a prominenee and 
importuiioo far reanoved from the oleler dramatie* concep- 
tion of women either as a biy or as a goddess or an idol tei 
be w'orshippe*d in a shrine*. None of us in this modem 
generation are likely to forget either Mr. Shaw’s Candida 
or the same eiramatist’.s Ann Whiteficld. The lirst is to 
me, I confess, a somewhat enigmatic personage. You 
will remember what (’andida, the excellent wife* f>f an c xced- 
Jent cltTgvanan, dared to do in the play bearing her name, 
o 
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She knows that she is loved by her clergyman husbanH 
she is also aware that she is the object of a fantastic adorH 
tion on the part of a young poet, Eugene Marchbanks: 
She daringly puts lover and husband to the test, and says 
that whoever is the weaker and needs her most will have 
her for the future. She plays this cruel game, although 
she knows that her stupid common-place self-opinionated 
husband — who, by the way, is a very successful clergyman 
— adores her, and that her namby-pamby sentimental 
febrile lover puts her on a pinnacle as being much too great 
for her commonplace surroundings. Of course, the drama- 
tist gets out of his difficulty by explaining to us that the 
Rev. James Morcll was in reality the weaker man who 
needed Candida most of all, and so all comes right in the 
end. But whether we arc for this reason to forgive the 
wife, or whether she is acting as all women act in similar 
circumstances, arc questions which the mere man finds it 
difficult to answer. Mr. Shaw’s heroines are not always 
pleasant people, with the exception, of course, of Lady 
Cecily Waynflcte in Captain lirasshounds Conversim. 
Some of them arc of the hard huntress type, like Ann White- 
field in Man and Superman^ who runs down her quarry with 
magnificent persistence and success. Barbara is a subtle 
conception, subtle and interesting, but her creator docs not 
improve her character as the play proceeds. To compare 
the women of Mr. Shaw with the Avomen of Ibsen would 
be an interesting topic, but one for which, unfortunately, i 
I have no space. 

The women of Sir Arthur Pinero arc very carefully drawn, 
and in this perhaps, once again, we can sec the influence, 
consciously or unconsciously, exercised by Ibsen. I have 
already referred to I^eslie Brudcncll in The Projligate, and 
to Paula in The Second Mrs, Tanqueray. I have yet to 
deal with the heroine of 2"he Benefit of the Doubt, with 
I'he Notorious Mrs. Ehbsrnith, and with Iris, With regard 
to Agnes Ebbsmith, interesting character as she undoubt- 
edly is, there is perhaps less to be said because the play 
in which she appears is not so carefully wrought, or at all ' 
events is not so successful as the others of Avhich mention 
has been made. Still, the character of Agnes Ebbsmith 
raises several most curious problems which are worth ; 
studying, quite apart from the success or want of success ? 
of the play called her name. There is a strange tragedy " 
about the woman. She is full of independence and spirit^ ^ 
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firB without nny doubt sho wanted to be (he eoinpanion, 
tl^Bd, and fellow-worker of Lucas Clecvo, with whom she 
m^Belceted to live. Perhaps Lucas Cleeve himself thought 
Zr^lPIne time that life was possilde both for him aiul for 
on tlu‘ high platonie plane of companionshij) and 
cdtnaradcrif. Ihit because Lucas is a half-baked creuture, 
or rather because he is merely the ordinary man, niommt 
mojfen seusucl, the experinu-nt is a failure*. Agnes is forced, 
deliberately, to a])|Hal to his senses and lowc’r nalun* in 
order to fortify his eonslaney. 

I turn to Titr licnrjit ofihe Dmibt and to Iris. Both the 
heroiiu's of these plays an*, from an ordinary maseuline 
standjXMiit, neither sinccic nor praiseworthy. Yet, on 
the e<)ntrijry, thanks to Pinero's art, W(' an* only too 
ready to forgive them both. We make excuses for them; 
W(‘ say that eireumslanees were too strong, that their 
p(»sitions W( n* unendurable, that their sins ought to be 
forgiven. Ih n* is Theo Fraser in 77/e HvhvJU oj the Doubt. 
She is married to a hard, dour Scotsman, Fraser of l^oehecn, 
who will wear kilts at (Ik* dinmr tabh*, and insists on 
having his deplorable bagpipes plave<l tJii ( Very occasion. 
Well, it is not fair to a sensitive woman, on whose nervc'S 
these things act with lerribh* fon*e. So she Hies for refuge 
to Jack Altinglmm. and there is ii scandal, an action for 
divorce, and the judge gives her the benelit of the doubt. 
Now, mark what ensiusl. Fraser, not being an absolute 
ass, says that they must go abroad in order to get over the 
inah vtilenee of spiteful longu(‘s. lb* wants to hush up 
scandal like Torvald in // i)oll's House. The<> resolutely 
refuses to do any tiling of the kind, and says, on the con- 
trary, that tile situation must bi* faced, and that they must 
remain in town. She may have been rigid in principle, 
but the s(‘(juel firoves that slie was wrong in fa(d.. Upset 
by her husband’s arguments, she goes once more to Ja(;k 
Allingluini in a half-fainting condition; she drinks eharn- 
pagrn,* on an empty stomach, and, not to put loo fine a 
point on it, she gets intoxicated. In this condition she 
implores Jack Allingham to run away with her. Not a 
nice woman this, and yet, upon my soul, the dramatist 
makes us forgive her ! Ai)parently ho forgive s her hiinscdf, 
for he lets her fall into the hands of the wife of a worthy 
bishop, wlio is going to spread her immaculate reputation 
. over Thco’s peccadilloes and gradually restore her in the 
’ public credit. I am always wondering why this fuic play, 


• "fi 
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The Benefit of the Dovbt, has never been revived. I suppose 
we must wait until the National Theatre is established 
before we can hope to see it again. The first and second 
acts arc masterpieces. 

But let us continue with Iris. Iris Bellamy, according 
to her own account, is more sinned against than sinning. 
She is left a widow at a very early age, with a certain for- 
tune, which she is to resign if she marries again. Round 
her are at least three men — Croker Harrington (who perhaps 
does not count, for he is a faithful, dog-like creature); 
Laurence Trenwith, an impecunious young man, with whom 
she is sincerely in love ; and the Mephistophcles of the piece, 
Frederick Maldonado, a hard, wealthy, masterful financier. 
Now, Iris cannot be straight with any of these. She cannot 
make up her mind to live in poverty abroad with Laurence 
Trenwith. Poor Croker hardly enters into her calcula- 
tions. Suddenly she is herself confronted with poverty, 
owing to the ill-doings of a rascally attorney ; and this is 
Maldonado’s chance. He leaves a clieque-book with her, 
and she makes use of it. He prepares a beautifully fur- 
nished flat for her, leaving the key with her, and eventually 
she drifts into accepting it. Then Trenwith returns, and 
she tells him the whole story, expecting him to forgive her. 
Immensely hurt at his refusal to have anything to do with 
her, both hurt and surprised, she is left to Maldonado’s 
mercy : and because he has discovered the intrigue between 
Iris and Trenwith, she is finally driven out into the streets. 
You will say that she is punished, and terribly punished. 
It is quite true. The point is that we arc genuinely sorry 
for her. And yet could there be a more worthless woman ? 
Was she wicked, or merely weak ? We really cannot say. 
Perhaps she was whfit Paula was originally before she com- 
menced her career as a courtesan. But the case stands 
as it does with Sophy Fullgamey in The Gay Lord Quex^ 
whom the hero very justly describes as a cat which scratches 
the hand that tries to pet it. Yet Sophy Fullgamey 
becomes in the sequel a quite estimable character, although 
she is a mean, despicable spy. And Iris, too, lives in our 
memory, although she is quite non-moral, perhaps even 
basely immoral. Need I add the instance of Paula Tanque- 
ray ? Did she ever love Aubrey Tanqueray ? I think not. 
I think she only tiared for comfort, for the satisfaction of 
living in a proper home, of being respected as a legitimate 
wife. She betrays her husband at every point. Capricious- 
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;,ncss is the least of her vices. She asks her disreputable 
friends to stay with her. Even if she had won the love of 
her step-daughter, Ellean, it is doubtful if she would have 
known what to do with it. And yet — and yet — we are 
more than a little inclined to forgive Paula Tanqueray, 
although she had absolutely ruined a good man, and 
brought positive agony to bis daughter. “ There is a 
soul of goodness in things evil ” ; that is the dramatist’s 
lesson. Or perhaps it is only an illustration of the 
famous text, “ To know all is to pardon all.” Pinero has 
made us understand his women, and though our judgment 
and our common sense rebel, wc arc sympathetically 
interested in them, and inclined to grant them plenary 
absolution. 

We have yet to see how the progress of realism in drama 
has manifested itself among our latest contemporary 
writers, and especially among such dramatists as Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw — who is in some respects perhaps 
too fantastic to be called a realist — ^Mr. St. John Hankin, 
Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Galsworthy, 
and Mr. Stanley Houghton. I hope in a subsequent essay 
to find an opportunity of dealing with some of the most 
modern developments. In the present instance it seemed 
worth while to spend some little time over a period, which 
means more perhaps to the middle-aged man than it docs 
to the more youthful of our contemporaries, and especially 
over the work of Sir Arthur Pinero, whom this present age, 
a little fickle and oblivious of what has been done in the 
past, has begun somewhat ungratefully to disparage. 

But before I end, I must go back to a point which was 
alluded to in my first paper, and which indeed is suggested 
by movements that are going on all round us, both in 
literary and dramatic art. We have been living under the 
tyranny of realism for some years past, and in some respects 
I think the dominion of realistic modes of thought has 
become an obsession. If I confine myself to what realism 
means in drama, I should say that its tendency is to lead 
us straight to pessimism, to that characteristically sombre 
^ and gloomy pessimism which has invaded foreign literatures 
even more than our own, and of which the Russian literature 
. affords us admirable specimens. Why should realism lead 
to pessimism? The answer is quite simple, and also 
instructive. The realistic treatment of human character 
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lays stress on the individual, his rights, his claims, his 
sorrows, his passions, all that he demands of life and all 
that life seems to deny him. Now, despite the teaching of 
Ibsen, the individual is not always right as against society, 
nor does ultimate wisdom reside with the minority as 
against the majority. The individual by himself is a weak 
and feeble thing, and the enumeration of his particular 
grievances distorts the proper perspeetive of human 
existence in general and depreciates the average health and 
sanity of the soeial state. Refleeting on his personal woes, 
the individual naturally becomes a pessimist; or, if we 
may put it in another way, selfishness, a narrow absorbing 
egotism, is the root of all evil. At all events our realists, 
both in literature and in drama, exhaust themselves in 
denouncing the injustice and the hopelessness of human 
life, because they persist in taking the standpoint of the 
acutely sensitive individual instead of regarding such 
matters from an objective or world standpoint. 

One of the best ways of trying to discover the tendencies 
of a particular movement amongst ourselves is to see what is 
happening in foreign literatures. The Russian literature 
is very apt for this purpose, and, as we are aware, modem 
Russian literatxirc has been not incorrectly described as 
“ pessimism devoid of humour.” I will not take such well- 
known writers as Tolstoy, Gorky, Dostoieffsky. I will 
only mention one of the modern novelists, Artzybascheff. 
A recent novel, entitled At the Utmost Limit, has no 
other theme than to portray the black night, the utter 
and irremediable senselessness of all earthly existence^ 
and to suggest suicide as the only panacea for human ill. 
Nevertheless, what is happening even in Russia, the home 
of pessimism ? ^ There is a school of younger writers who, 
in reaction from this state of things, might almost be de- < 
scribed as optimists. Something of the same sort has been 
happening among ourselves. 

There are only two ways of waking from the nightmare 
of realism when pushed to its extreme of egotistic mania. 
One is the way of symbolism, the way of dreams. You may / 
tell yourself that the only means to discover the mystery;^ 
of the universe, and to reconcile the contradictions 
disorders of life, is to shut your eyes to the ordinary worldj 
and throw the reins on the neck of imagination and fancy 
living in the mystic’s paradise, finding an ideal happiness 
^ Written before the Russian Revolution. 
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' a world within the four walls of human consciousness. That 
is what Maeterlinck does in some of his plays. Many hints 
of the same kind of thing are to be found in Ibsen, who, as 
his life progressed, grew to be more and more fond of sym- 
bols. In a certain fashion also the Celtic mode of thought 
of Yeats and other writers of the Irish school affords 
another illustration. Mysticism then is one of the modes 
of reaction, which come easy to some dreaming minds, a 
mysticism which may be ascetic or may be sensuous, but 
which is at all events wholly imaginative. I am not sure 
that it is the more hopeful or the more effective path to lead 
us out of our swamp of despair. 

There is another way. You may choose not to ignore the 
evils of life, but you may study them, just as the physician 
and the surgeon study all the morbid growths of mental 
and corporeal life. Ily a close study of the dreadful foe 
you may in the end master the secret of his destructive 
power, and, perchance, you may come upon this discovery, 
that the evils of life do not flow from the nature of things, 
but from human blindness, from human selfishness, from 
precisely that lack of cohesion amongst the various members 
of the human family which alone can raise them to higher 
levels of culture and happiness. If men were more sensitive 
to each other’s feelings, if they could understand one 
another better, they would cease to deplore their own suffer- 
ings and find that life in the larger sense, a corporate life 
of consenting human individualities, contains within itself 
potentialities of real happiness. La joie de vivre^ which is 
extinguished by narrow egotism, may burst out afresh in 
altruistic aims, in the efforts of a community to purge 
itself of its maladies, in its resolute concerted striving to- 
wards an exalted goal. Quite elementary and simple things 
like pity, and affection, and love, supply us with materials, 
not for wailing and misery, but for a rich contentment and 
a serene peace. And so from the realism of dreadful facts 
we get to the idealism of simple emotions, the discovery 
that man is not by nature depraved, but by nature good 
and filled with the joy of life, finding in love and human 
service the satisfaction alike of his heart and his head. 
Perhaps before that morrow dawns man must needs pass 
through the valley of the shadow of doubt and despair. 
But he may win the happy secret at last, and, if I may 
judge once more from the tendencies of Russian literature, 
and from the work especially of the young writer Alexis 
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Rcmizoff, it is thus that we may find the path towards our 
future deliverance. We shall not be untrue to life; we 
shall not close our eyes to the existence of evil ; but having 
once grappled with the malady of pessimistic selfishness we 
shall discover how the idealism of simple things can, as 
though by magic, make us healthful and sane. 
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Wny do we speak of a “ new” school of dramatists ? And 
in what sense do they exhibit novelty, as compared with 
their predecessors ? Many of the conditions for the pro- 
duction of drama are, we know, fixed and constant — tlic 
conditions, for instance, which are involved in the presenta- 
tion of a concentrated story or episode, carried out by living 
personages, moving and talking before us. The dramatist 
cannot explnin to his audience, ho can only illuslraie ; 
he reveals character not by description but by action and 
dialogue : he has only a short time to produce his effect, 
and therefore he must hit hard and hit early. All these 
things wc know, for they constitute the difference between 
writing novels and writing plays. But there are other 
conditions — or perhaps wc ought to call them traditions 
or prejudices — which arc inessential, variable, dependent 
on mere custom and fashion. If a man ignores such as 
these, which his precedessor respected and of which very 
likely he made a fetish, then on this ground he might be 
called a “ new ” dramatist. There are, for instance, the 
prejudice for a happy ending, the use of soliloquies and 
asides, the necessity for “ situations ” at the end of each 
act, the idea that you must not introduce fresh personages 
in the last act, but gradually allow the course of your story 
to strip off the unessential characters and leave you 
towards the close with just the two or three vital characters 
who matter. These are all temporary and accidental 
fashions, so to speak, and a play is not necessarily better 
because it retains them, or worse because it chooses to 
ijmorc them. Even Scribe’s sedulous care for a piece Men 
^te has now become an outworn game — at all events, 
with some of the modems. Dramatic construction, though 
still considered a counsel of perfection, is not recognised 
among our contemporaries as absolutely necessary to 
dramatic salvation. 

/ But there are much more subtle differences than these 
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between the newer and the older school. It is a question 
of temper, a question of manner, a question of preferred = 
subjects. The attitude towards the world has changed, ^ 
the attitude, in especial, towards moral problems and 
social questions. Those doubters and agnostics who in 
the ’sixties and 'seventies were sealed of the tribe of 
Matthew Arnold and Arthur Clough were more than a 
little sad about their obstinate questionings. Their 
scepticism was not audacious : it was diffident, humble, 
melancholy. They were very sorry that they could not i 
agree with the orthodox — ^it was their misfortune, not their ; 
fault. They ought to be condoled with, not reprobated. 
The more modern attitude is not so much daring as in- ' 
curious. Why should we bluster and say with John Stuart ^ 
Mill — ‘‘ and if such a Being condemn me to Hell, to Hell 
I will go ” ? Really there is no reason for any fuss. All 
the fighting is over and done with. We need not brandish 
our sceptical steel in the face of opponents whose oppor- ^ 
tunitics for offensive attack are so strictly limited. There- 
fore the new school neither strives nor cries because it is 
persuaded that belief or unbelief is mainly a matter of 
temperament or of ancestry, for which the individual 
cannot be held responsible. If he is bom a religious mystic, 
he will write poetry like Miss Evelyn Underhill or Mr. 
Francis Thompson; and if his nature is to be an agnostic, . 
he will compose poems like Mr. Thomas Hardy. Things 
are what they are and they will be what they will be. 
Why should we allow ourselves to be disturbed ? 

One result of this temper or attitude is that all the ethical 
and social problems which our fathers fondly and foolishly i 
thought to be solved arc regarded by their sons as entirely 
open questions. There are no moral laws of the absolute 
character which Kant delineated : there ard a set of con- 
ventions, some of them of considerable authority, but many ; 
of them merely transitory and more or less accidental, 
depending on time and place and associations. Did you 
think that it was wrong for a girl to run away from her 
home ? On the contrary, it may be a sign of a fine inde- 
pendence, as in the case of Janet de Mullins in Mr. Hankin’s/^ 
play. The Last of the De Mtillins. Did you suppose that^^< 
when a prodigal returned to his home, he came back in 
chastened and repentant state of mind, having sown hfe lj 
tares and vefy grateful that there was a home to welcome « 
him ? Oh no ! He comes — ^as in The Return of the Prodigal^ ‘ 
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also by Mr. Hankin — to make what terms he can with his 
; outraged father and secure for himself a further period of 
indolent wastefulness at the paternal expense. Did you 
imagine that a woman naturally preferred wedlock to a 
looser bond of connection, in order, among other things, 
that her child should be legitimate? You are wrong. 
The man she chose for her lover might not suit her for a 
husband, as in the case of the heroines of Ilindle Wakes 
and Mr. Galsworthy’s The Eldest Son. Indeed, when the 
instinct for maternity is ycry strong, a woman will not 
care who may be the father of her child. Let him fulfil 
his temporary function, and she will fulfil her lasting one. 
On this point read again Janet’s views in the very illus- 
trative play already referred to, Mr. Hankin’ s The Lcust of 
the De Mullins. The classic instance is in Maxi me For- 
mont’s novel Le Semeur (translated as The Child of Chance ) ; 
but also some suggestion of the same spirit is found in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Man and Su'perman. I am not con- 
cerned, of course, to pass any ethical criticism on these 
things; I merely note them as remarkable signs and 
evidences of a modern temper. 

And this naturally leads me to consider the kind of 
subjects with which the new dramatist prefers to deal. 
The great phenomenon of our time is the Emergence of 
Woman, and it obviously affords a splendid opportunity for 
the dramatist. One of the most constant qualities in all 
dramatic work is the implied antithesis between the human 
being and some great force, or forces, with which he is in 
conflict. These forces may be envisaged either as a great 
impersonal fate or necessity ; or as the heritage of a par- 
ticular kind of character bequeathed from generation to 
generation; or, once more, as the great mass of social 
prejudice and convention, accumulated through many 
ages. The individual feels himself cribbed, cabined, and 
confined by these forces whieh seem to be outside himself 
— or, at all events, outside his own instinctive impulses — 
and the course of the struggle in which he engages to free 
himself from restraints and live his own life is of the 
essence of drama. Men have been all along more or less 
in revolt, and in the struggle have proved themselves either 
heroes or villains. But it is a more delieate and interesting 
thing when woman dons her armour and goes into opposi- 
tion, because her revolt touches, in a very immediate 
fashion, sacred institutions like home and family. Ibsen 
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was one of the earliest to understand the significance of 
this woman movement, and because he regarded woman as 
the born anarchist his plays gave a powerful incentive 
to feminism and set the example for many dramatists. 
A charael(iristie example also is to be found in Sudermann’s 
play Hvimai, wliich we know as Magda. In this the 
heroine turns her back on her home, and seeks an inde- 
pendent career outside. On h t return she has some very 
bitter things to say of the cuii.^itions which made her home 
life so intolerable to licr. as — lor that is the assumption — 
they would to any other girl of spirit. Within recent years 
we have seen, of course, several examples of plays based 
on this insurgenec of womanhood, many of them written 
by female authors. 

It would, in consequence, haa* v be too much to say 
that the nineteenth-century frame of mind was built up 
on ideas with which the more modern mood is glaringly 
at variance. A woman’s life, so the older notion ran, 
should be more or less a secluded life ; her girlhood should 
be under the tutelage of her father and her mother; her 
marriage should not so much emancipate her as put her 
under another guardianship. Having accepted her hus- 
band, she was bound to make the best of him, whatever 
his mental or moral delbuaeies. For marriage wns an 
institution intended to protect the woman, and keep her 
in a safe position, free from the soul-harassing competition 
of ordinavN commercial and professional life. One of the 
drawbacks of this theory was found to be the large pre- 
dominance of women, and the consequent impossibility 
of their all fi riding a home. Hence, when the daughter 
began to revolt, she was able to plead in self-defence that, 
although she was apparently educated for matrimony, 
matrimony was not likely to come in her way. It was not 
mere wilfulncss, therefore, but rather a duty that she 
should look out for herself and take her own chances in 
the rough and tumble of things. But when once a revolt 
begins you never know to what it may lead. As a master 
of fact, the revolt of the daughter was mixed up with a 
much larger revolt of women as such, whether daughter, 
wife, or mistress. What is the value of laws which enjoin 
domestic privacy on the female? Apparently Ihe}^ were 
made by man for his own convenience, and thej have no 
other sanction except the tyrannical verdict of the male. 
Thus marriage is one of the institutions first assailed. 
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* Why should a wife go on living witli a Iiusband whom she 
despises? Why should marriage unions last through the 
whole life? Why should not the instinct of motlutrhood 
be treated quite vseparately from the usual environment of 
a legal husband and a recognised home ? Uemember that 
woman is the born anarchist, b(‘(*ausc in certain senses she 
is more of an indepcnident individual than the average 
male. Men arc more or less alike : women ar(^ oftcai, 
perhaps always, diverse. And thus all so-called ethical 
laws, moral onlinanees, social conventions, are put into 
the mclting-])oi and, as we have seen, women, as treated 
by the nt‘W dramatists, do many strange and unusual 
things in the pursuit of their id(‘al freedom. Ibsen, perhaps, 
started the business; Mr. (Traiivilh* Ilarker, Mr. St. John 
Ilankin, Miss Kli/abeth llobins, Miss Netta Syrett, and 
many others, joimd in the eiy. The worst of it is that 
sometimes in their hot-headed enthusiasm the apostles of 
fr(‘edom get on a. wrong seetit. 

Probably many of us have read Miss Elizabeth Robins’ 
so-called novel, to which she gives as a title. Where 
Are You Going To ? The point of th<‘ tract, for it is 
more ol’ a tract than a story, was to support the agitation 
against th(^ White Slave tratlU*, and a lurid talc was 
told of Ikhv two innocent girls living in the country were 
trai)pe(! on their arrival in town and taken to a housi‘ of 
ill-fame. Rut the story, as one read it, struck one not only 
as paradoxical, but also as a revival of a somewhaf ancient 
legend. The average observer of life wondcrcti whether 
such things could be. And it appeared, from an article 
in The English Review, that so impartial and unprejudiced 
a writer as Mrs. Billington-Grcig set herself to investi- 
gate the available facts. The result of her exhaustive^ 
inquiry is that there is not, and apparently has not bcc'u 
in recent years, a single well-attested case in which a girl 
^ has been trapped into the White Slave trallic in tins 
country against her will. Obviously, there ai*e, of course, 
cases of seduction, and insidious advertisements arc some- 
times published enticing girls abroad ; but the lurid accounts 
of compulsory detention and outrage appear to be entirely 
baseless. So, at least, Mrs. Billington-Greig thinks, and 
to a large extent proves, in her extremely careful study of 
' the whole question. The true reformer must not be in 
such a violent hurry, or he may do damage to his own 
cause. 
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Personally, I hardly realised how great was the change 
that had come over, not only the topics with which the 
modern dramatist chooses to deal, but also the temper in 
which he approaches them, until I saw one of the per- 
formances of the Stage Society in November 1907. It 
was a performance of Mr. Granville Barker’s play, Waste. 
It is true that it was a “ prohibited ” piece, but some- 
times one can understand these matters better when one 
looks at extreme cases. Here, at all events, was a fine 
and serious piece of work, full of drama, keenly interested 
in psychological analysis, with the issues of the story 
carried out in a most unflinching and remorseless fashion. 
The very title gave one an indication of the plot. In a 
modem world there is a great deal of wastefulness. Women 
are sacrificed, children arc sacrificed, above all men of 
light and leading arc sacrificed. The hero is a politician 
of something more than mere cleverness, for Henry Trebell 
is a man who has become a considerable personage in the 
politics of his time, a statesman whom everybody imagines 
as a possible member of a Ministry of all the talents.. 
Suppose that such a man in a moment of madness, in a 
moment which he describes as a “ drunken fit,” com- 
promises a married woman with fatal effects. Is the whole 
of his political career to be blasted, not only to his own 
damage but his country’s ? That is one of the most serious 
and also the most obvious of the problems which Mr. 
Granville Barker put before us in Waste. Henry Trebell’s 
special line of work is education, education such as every 
citizen ought to be able to command for himself and his 
children, education, not so much secular — ^with all the 
damaging associations of that term — as national, and 
neither religious nor irreligious. This is the sphere in 
which Mr. Trebell excels. He has the art of conc iliatin g 
the High Church party; he has won over Lord Charles 
Cantelupe, who represents the ecclesiastical interest; he 
is equally happy, it appears, in his management of th^; 
Nonconformists and Dissenters, and he has his own schemed 
for dealing with ecclesiastical funds. Such a man is si: 
valuable acquisition for any administration in our modern ; 
England, and when, after some dallying with the Libera- 
camp, he transfers his services to the Conservative ranks»7 
the Earl of Horsham, the Tory Prime Minister, determinei^:. 
on the bold stroke of including him in his Cabinet. . .4 
And now we come to more delicate problems, concern^ '. 
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|;^ith the relations between the sexes and the intricacies 
|of a certain kind of masculine character. Henry Trebell 
^ is a man who, as his sister (a character, by the way, adniir- 
’^ably played by Miss Henrietta Watson) describes him, has 
certain scorn both of men and of women. It is a dan- 
;gerous thing to look upon human beings of cither sex from 
a standpoint of contempt. The man who docs so is only 
too apt to regard his fellow creatures as puppets, to be 
lUsed as his fancy dictates. Certainly Henry Trebell 
treated politicians with an easy negligence, and if he had 
confined himself to this ingenious and also reprehensible 
rdlCy he might still have been hailed as the saviour of 
society. But he was not content with this. He must 
needs treat women as playthings also, as some bachelors 
have a temptation to do. And it is just here tliat the 
shadow of Nemesis is waiting for him. Mrs. O’Connell is 
a slight, inconsiderable, vivacious, empty-headed, attractive 
woman, with no settled principles, idle, vacuous, easily 
swayed by any masterful spirit ‘whom she encounters. 
Trebell, who thinks no more about her than he docs about 
others of her sex, engages lightly and thoughtlessly in an 
intrigue. That is in July; and in the second act, which 
j takes place in October, we find him confronted with the 
consequences. Truly the results arc dreadful enough, 
for Mrs. O’Connell has been childless hitherto, much to 
the sorrow of her husband, and she will not face the prospect 
of the appalling scandal that is hanging over her. In 
the third act we find that she is already dead, dead under 
such suspicious circumstances that an inquest is to be held, 
although we of the audience know well enough that she 
: had put herself into the hands of a worthless doctor, and 
. that Trebell is technically guiltless of her death. But the 
issue is not only fatal to Mrs. O’Connell, but to the man 
I with whom she had so heedlessly associated herself. In 
: the first place, what is Lord Horsham to do ? He is forming 
Ijbis Cabinet, and his intention was to include Trebell in 
f. its ranks. If such a scandal gets known, can his Adminis- 
Itration survive? In an extremely clever conference at 
^*1|i0td Horsham’s house, we find the Prime Minister himself, 
jbprrounded by Lord Charles Cantelupe, Mr. Russell Black- 
pJi^ugh, George Farrant, and others, debating the matter 
Hifckwards and forwards. Justin O’Connell, the husband, 
^cides — for reasons of his own — ^to hold his tongue, 
put there are many other considerations involved, and the 
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final decision arrived at by Lord Horsham is to write a 
letter to Trebcll and tell him that in the circumstances his 
services will be dispensed with. Political failure is thus 
the first of TrebeH’s punishments. It is not the only one. ' 
By a strange reaction from his former position of cynicism, 
he suddenly discovers within himself an immense con- 
tempt for the woman who could destroy his child, an , 
immense desire to “ express himself ” (the phrase is not 
mine, but is put into the mouth of one of the characters) 
in the offspring which should inherit his genius and his 
aspirations. This is the most terrible penalty of all, and 
it is the direet consequenee of, or reaction from, his own 
sceptical scorn of the customary motives which weigh 
with men, the usual passions which control their hearts. 
And so in an impressive last aet we have the suicide of 
the hero, the final culmination of a great life greatly thrown 
away. His country is deprived of ad the useful services 
that he might have rendered. Thai- is o^c form of waste. 
And to this we have to odd the destoiction of human life — 
three lives, man, y/< ‘man, and child — because of a deliberate 
violation of hu’vau in J cthi. .il law^. 

It is unnecessary to i)ass any comment on a play of this 
kind, cxccr* so far as it indicate and illustrates certain 
well-defin( . modern tcndc' cies. The main point to 
observe is the underlying .■ sumption — that there is no 
sphere of human aotior, no kind of subject Avith which art 
canpet ilann to deal. It is rather a large assumption , 
because art is not necessarily nature, and least of all is it ■ 
a mere copy of nature. The business of the artist is to . 
select, whether in painting or writing or fashioning figures 
out of marble. Tn case he enjoys the free exercise ^ 
of his creative ; wers, Avhich include discrimination and. 
therefore also rejection. In his play of Waste Mr. Granville 
Barker interprets thi.s theory in his own fashion. Art mayd| 
deal with anything it chooses — even abortion. Dramatic,, v 
art may take up any subject, even the most repellent one, , 
so far as it can be shown to concern the interests 
humanity. Even if we granted the assumption, which^^ 
of course, some people are not prepared to do, we shoulo M 
have to consider a necessary corollary. The artist is 
be allowed the privilege of treating any subject he cho6$|^ 
on one very serious condition, namely, that he can lift uj 
his subject into the sphere of art, or, in other words, th^ 
his treatment of his subject should be in the best sense 
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the word artistic. If art claims every province of human 
life as its own, it must justify this claim by the manner 
in which it deals with its theme. The case stands here 
just as it does with plagiarism — a man is permitted to 
borrow from preceding writers if he can justify his theft, 
as, for instance, Shakespeare could, by the use to which 
he puts it. But does Mr. Granville "Barker justify his 
choice of subject by his treatment ? Certainly there can 
be no more important problem than the extent to which 
a man of public importance is to be condoned, or con^ 
, demned, on the score of his private immorality. But Mr. 
Barker chooses so to paint his hero as to make him un- 
sympathetic — in fact, a very exceptional type of man, 
with a distinct vein of brutality. Most men who have 
made fools of themselves with women arc still endowed with 
sufficient chivalry of nature to be sorry for the woman, 
to have some pity and tenderness towards her, however 
light and frivolous she may be. Henry Trebell has no 
such feelings towards Mrs. O’Connell, llis scene with her 
in the second act is absolutely appalling in its coarse 
brutality, a horrid episode of something which, to the 
woman, at all events, must appear as the extreme of 
masculine callousness. One could imagine even a theme 
like this illustrated in far different fashion, and, possibly, 
made more powerful because the man was a better specimen 
of his sex and the woman a more intelligent one of hers. 
But in this matter Mr. Barker is only too doeilc a pupil of 
his master Mr. Bernard Shaw. There must be no romance 
in the relations between the sexes, no sentimentalism, no 
generous emotion. Perhaps this was the more accentuated 
in the actual production of Waste because Mr. Barker 
himself played the part of the hero, which was originally 
designed for Mr. Norman McKinncl. In Mr. McKinnel 
we should have had the brutality of a really strong man. 
In Mr. Barker’s case we had the callousness of a man to 
whom it never seemed natural to be either brutal or coarse. 
Mrs. O’Connell was very cleverly played, but the more 
:.tnily feminine the actress was, the greater grew our indig- 
nation at the treatment to which Mrs. O’Connell was 
Lfejtposed by Henry Trebell. 

pi It is strange how the casting of a play can affect its 
fs^hetic values and the balance of its characters. An apt 
i[])ustration is afforded in the case of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Wthe Eldest Son, The scene is laid in a country house 
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presided over by a sporting squire of the old school, who 
possesses a large fanuly of sons and daughters and an 
admirably devoted wife. Unfortunately, the eldest son 
enters upon an intrigue with a lady’s maid, who is the 
daughter of the gamekeeper. TIkj usual result follows. 
The girl lias to n veal to the young man that she is expecting 
to be a mothcT, and tli(‘ whole caclandre comes out. What 
is to b(^ dom* ? The scpiire, who is bent on forcing a young 
under-keeper to make reparation to a village girl whom he 
has wronged, shrinks from the same problem when it is 
presented in the rorm of Jiis heir and his wife’s lady’s maid, 
flapyiily for all eoneerned, tlie ganukeeper, who has some 
family pridi;, refuses to let liis daughter marry her lover 
on the V(iry projxu* ground that the match would be un- 
suitul>l(‘, and by no means likely to lead to happiness. 
The whole point of the play clearly is that in the ease of 
obvious mvsallianvc.s there is no real “honour” involved 
in the perfoniuinee of a (Hmtract which is not to the 
advantages eif i‘ith('r party. Yeni cannot e'omjieiisat e a 
girl’s loss of virtue* by e>rr(‘ring her a marriage more ruinous 
than the eiriginal had ae*t. Therelbrc the head-keeper is 
quite justilied iu refusing te) see that two wrongs make a 
right. Hut somehow iu the play itself this estimable 
moral eame' enil veay slrangidy and parade)xieally. What 
we saw belore* eair eyes was a very ])reUy and eharming 
girl (thr i)arl. of llu* lady's maid was playe^d l)y Miss Cathleen 
N(*sl)itt) who was mue*h too geioel for lier veiling man, and 
seemed much nuire distinguished than alt the gentlefolks 
put togn-lher. 'ria* elilest son would indeed liavc been a 
liieky felloAV to get so nice a Avife, even if they had both 
of them to go to Canada; Avhile by the side of this brilliant 
y()ung lu'roiiie the squire’s Avile, sons, and daughter un- 
mistakably ])al('d their iuelfeeliial tires ! Tlie ladies ought, 
OIK' may suppose, to haAc exhibited their superior socml 
station, if tlic dramatist’s story was to come out right, 
wliercas it Avas tlie servant Avho Avon liancls down. That 
is the Avorst of having a sympathetic part played by a* 
clever actress— unit'ss, indeed, one may suspect Mr. Gals-; 
worthy of the cynical suggestion that in matters of;- 
honour and so iortli, the so-called upper classes are^ 
inferior to their gamekeepers and ladies’ maids. Th^ 
Eldest Sou, however, is not so good a play as Hindle WdkesM 
with winch in a certain fashion it can be compared. Fo® 
in Hindle Wakes our sympathies are intended to be wholl^ 
enlisted on tVe side of the spirited girl, the mill-haad^ 
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^."Having enjoyed her week-end “ lark,” she sees clearly 
I; enough that marriage is a very different affair from an 
'J;episodical amour — amongst other reasons beeause, as one 
of the characters remarks in one of Mr. Ilau kin’s pieces, 
' “ it lasts so long.” She therefore does not have to depend 
on her father to make up her mind for her. She refuses 
point-blank to have anything further to do with the son 
of her employer. And seeing the young man and the sort 
of home-life which he enjoys, we honour her for her decision. 
Hindle Wakes^ moreover, was admirably cast. It was 
enacted by men and women who knew the kind of life they 
were depicting, and were therefore able to e(mvey a real 
thrill of actual vitality to the audienee. And Miss Edyth 
Goodall’s performance as the heroine was a very fine one. 

No one, however, would select 2hc Eldest Son as a 
typical play of Mr. Galsworthy. I imagine that most 
people wIk) desire to get a true appreciation of the drama- 
tist’s position in the modern world would turn rather to 
'pieces like Strife and Justice. Here emerges one of the 
‘ chief characteristics of Mr. Galsworthy, so far as I am able 
- to observe, a tendency which can only be described as 
pessimistic. Ijifc does not appear to him to be a pleasant 
affair, though that very largely may be due to the arrange- 
ments we make for living it. Modern society is hampered 
by, several outworn conventions, legal enactments, and 
perhaps also creeds, and the point which strikes the 
: dramatist is the exceeding hardsliip which is often involved 
for the individual. Or again. We find ourselves in a 
critical time with the two forces of capitalism and labour 
•ranged against one another in continuous and deadly 
t'l^^mbat. Sometimes the victory sw^ays in one direction, 
Sometimes in another. But here again, just because the 
^forces are evenly balanced, it is the individual who suffers — 
;tnost of all perhaps in his domestic relations. And what 
we to say of the outcome of the struggle when it remains 
uncertain, when the tragedy of conflicting aims and 
Ipurposes ends, from the point of view of the social ob- 
Ij^rver, in a farce of wasted efforts, of hopeless endeavour, 
^;absolute sterility? That, I take it, is the lesson (the 
pro^ied may be pardoned) of the play called Strife^ which 
mbses with a touch of real cynicism, a cynicism which may 
detected in The Silver Box, but which comes out very 
Krbngly in the later play. The Secretary of the Employers 
^noting, just before the final curtain, to a Trades Union 
says in an excited tone, Do you know, sir, these 
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terms (of compromise) are the very same we drew upnj 
together, you and I, and put to both sides before the fight 
began? All this— all this— and — and what for?” Har-, 
ness, the Trades Union oflicial, replies in a slow, grim voice, 
“ There’s where the. fun comes in ! ” I can hardly imagine 
any remark more llippantly cynical, expressive as it is of 
the whole dreary inutility and hopelessness of a conflict 
whicli at tin; close leaves the two contending parties as 
they were before the fight began. That is, of course, the 
peculiarity of a play conceived in the modem fashion, as 
ending in an impasse or a note of interrogation. But it also 
explains why siKdi a drama can never be popular in the best 
sense of the term, anti must belong to the intellectual 
drama of a clique rather than to the nation at large. 

It is worth while to enlarge on this point. Strife was 
undouhtt'dly a very fine play, admirably acted by such 
artists as Mr. Norman McKinncl and Mr. J. Fisher White, , 
and entirely wortliy of the reproduction which it subt; 
scquently enjoyed at the Comedy Theatre. Nevertheless,;^ 
the attitude' of most jH'ople who have seen the piece hi 
distinctly cold and negative. They arc glad they have^ 
setai it <»ncc, they have i'ouml a real interest in the story, 
bu t they rarely want to see it again. It would seem that: 
Strife tiocs not belong to that category of work which enlists^ 
on its side all sorts and conditions of men. What is the;' 
story ? Briefly, it is a long condiat between John Anthony,. 
Chuirnian of the Trenai’tha Tin Plate Works, and Davidi 
Roberts, a representative of the workmen. Each side 0 
pre.sented with absolute neutrality and fairness. JoUh' 
Anthony is a hard, dour capitalist, who has built up 
industx-y rvith infinite pains. He has come to his 6^ 
conclusions as to the conditions under which it can be rap} 
suceessfully. No more concessions must be made to ^ 
workmen ; the. more they get, the more they will 
A stand must Ix' made some time if the capitalist class, '|i 
to be preserved ; otherwise the proletariat will ride toufl^ 
shod over individual property. On the other 
David Roberts, equally clear-sighted, discovers that-^ 
present conditions do not admit of a proper liv ing 
for the labourer. Tie, too, asseverates that a stand 
be made once for all, and he encourages the other 
of the workmen’s Committee to prolong the strike, 
though they sec their own kith and kin starving ardM 
them. In his own case he has to go through the 
able anguish of seeing his wife die— die of starvation oat^ 
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Ipy his obstinacy or his firmness, whatever point of view 
,^you adopt. But the struggle has other issues besides the 
death of a woman. Gradually the moderate men on both 
sides are led to the conclusion — a conclusion dear to all 
Englishmen — that there must be a compromise. Some of 
his friends desert John Anthony; a good many of liis 
fellow-workmen desert David Roberts. And so wc arrive 
at the final scene in which the Chairman of the Tin l^latc 
Works is upset by his own Committee, and the chief 
spokesman of the employes is betrayed by his friends. 
It is a fine scene, for the two principal antagonists have a 
sincere respect for one another. So they have done us 
both down, Mr. Anthony?” says Robert; and Anthony 
replies, “ Both broken men, my friend Roberts.” The 
extreme partisans being thus got rid of, the compromise 
• is carried through, and the Secretary discovers, as wc have 
seen, that the actual terms for the cessation of war arc 
identical with those suggested many weeks previously, 
“ A woman dead ; and the two best men broken 1 ” such 
is the general summary as enunciated by Harness. 

' Now if wc want to see why such a play cannot un- 
reservedly appeal to an audience, I am afraid the answer 
must be that it holds the balance too evenly. The people 
who throng a theatre have certain peculiarities of their 
own, amongst wdiich is to be found the idea that they must 
not be confused as to the side on which their interest and 
sympathy arc to be bestowed. In general terms we express 
the principle as a dislike of being hoodwinked, an eager 
wish to “ know all about it,” a ready determination to 
I take sides if only the spectators are shown which side they 
ought to take. Of course, this is not a very estimable 
^characteristic of an audience. Doubtless the intellectual 
f illing is to study very carefully what is to be said on both 
^j^es. It is not only in the theatre, however, that the 
^^emocracy shows these qualities or feelings. Is a philo- 
sophic statesman ever popular? Is it a good characicr- 
in a leader of a party that he is able so thorouglily to 
^hc opposite faction as to give their standpoint 
clearly as his own ? The career of Mr. Balfour, as 
^^mpared with that of Mr. Gladstone, is sufficient to prove 
important it is for a party leader to ignore all that can 
^^,?said for his opponents and to advance his own cause 
H^th ruthless pertinacity. Much the same thing happens 
M f-a theatre. You take, for instance, a play like that of 
Hubert Browning on Strafford, Pym and Strafford arc 
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left at the close confronting each other, and each has 
a very good account to give of himself and of his ovra 
aims. It is six to one and half-a-dozen to the other. A 
thoroughly careful and intellectual balance is preserved. 
Strafford was not a successful play, and perhaps one of the 
chief reasons was tlic vei-y fact of this intellectual equipoise. 

A far inferior craftsman, Mr. Wills, writing a play on 
Charles I, and having at his finger-tips theatrical technique, 
did not hesitate to blacken the character of Cromwell 
just ill the same projiortion as he exalted the character 
of the Stuart monarch. When Shakespeare had to deal 
with the struggle between Richard III and Henry Tudor, 
ho did not leave us in any doubt as to the proper direction 
of our sympathies. The result may have been, probably 
was, exceedingly unfair to Richard Crookback, whom 
many subso(|uent historians hav'c tried to whitewash and 
with no little success. Rut Shakespeare had the instinct 
of the theatre, and he* knew that it would be ruinous for 
his play if he allowed his audience to wonder which was 
the hero and which was the villain. It is no good pro- 
testing that this is a popular infirmity which ought to be 
sternly resisted and (torrected. It belongs to the whole 
attitude of Ihe populace towards politics, religion, and 
life. You must not keep your audience in the dark as to 
some, necessary fact in the intrigue which is being dissected 
before iheir very (‘yes. Nor yet must you allow your 
audience to vacillate in its interests and sympathies. 
Then; can be no question, if we look back over its past 
histoiy, that drama is the most democratic of the arts, 
and tliat when it was at its best, during the Elizabethan, 
period, it involved an appeal to every class and section 
of the community. Puix'ly intellectual drama, writtwi 
for superior persons, may have every merit, but sometimes 
it perilously resembles the so-called literary play, not meant 
for popular production but only designed for perusal in': 
an armchair. What would have happened to an Eliza^?| 
bethan audicnec if they had come out of their wooden^ 
theatre wondering which of the two, Edmund or Edga^l 
was right m King Lear, or whether there was not a goo^ 
deal to be said on behalf of lago in his duel with Othe’Uo^'^ 
A psychological analysis which proves that there is 
such thing as heroes and villains, that we are all more^’dP 
less alike, that we have no nght to judge, mav be botls^^ 
philosophic and true. Rut it does not help the theatre® 
such, nor yet m the larger sense of the word does it 
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theatrical art, because an artist must select, and, by the 
mere fact of selecting, becomes a partisan. 

We touch a deeper note in Mr. Galsworthy’s Justice^ 
or rather wc arc involved in utter and blank despair. 
Never was so cruel a play written. Hardly any picet^ that 
I am aware of is so drenched in an atmosplu'rc of in- 
spissated gloom. The author, of course, is anxious to 
show us what a ghastly thing solitary confinement in prison 
is, how ruinous it is to the individual, how hopelessly 
unjust and unfair. He would hardly atlirm that it is so 
in all cases, and therefore we have to understand that it is 
in his special case — the case of a sensitive, highly strung 
junior clerk in a solicitors oflie(', Natnrally, tlierefore, 
the dramatist is forced to cog his dice bt tJiiuse he has taken 
an exceptional case and has to treat it exceptionally. 
Not for one moment docs Mr. Galsworthy relent in his 
treatnient of the story. Falder, who forges a eheqin^ for 
a woman’s sak(', is doomed from the moment of his sin to 
remorseless punishment. I still remember with a shudder, 
when the play was performed at th(^ Duke of York’s 
Theatre, the horrible picture of Mr. Dennis l^adie as Falder, 
pacing backwards and forwards in his (!ell like a hunted 
animal, and finally being driven to bang at his door in 
hopeless impotence. Even when he is at last released, 
and it looks for a moment as if there might be some chance 
for him, fate dogs his footsteps and he throws himself 
down the stone stairs in a vain eflort to escape the tyranny 
of “ Justice.” One wonders whether such things arc 
going on all round one, and winces at the bare possil)ility. 
There is only one figure in the appalling drama which one 
remembers with a faint sense of gratitude*. It is the 
senior clerk, Cokeson, a simple, kindly, religious man, 
with a touch of Dickens characterisation about him, who 
serves to redeem our hopes in humanity. Wluin Zola’s 
L'Assommoir was turned into didactic melodrama and 
produced in English form under the title of Drink, wc 
thought it a horrible piece, made if anything more horrible 
by the admirable acting of Mr. Charles Warner as Coupeau. 
But Justice is far sterner stuff, cruel, relentless, soul- 
shaking. Such themes should be treated in a pamphlet, 
Unless we are all to become sterile and ineffective pessimists, 
[through sheer despair of our fellow-creatures. 

Cynicism and pessimism — these are the “ notes ” which 
.are never far from modern realistic drama. If we 

look at the dramatic works of Mr. St. John Hankin, which 
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in themselves require and deserve a careful study, we shall 
observe that the development of the story is nearly always 
conceived in a vein of cynicism. Mr. Hankin has many 
dramatic qualities. He has an admirable sense, for 
instance, of appropriate dialogue, almost as good as that 
which Ibsen possesses in some of his most characteristic 
pieces. The scones between the elder and younger brother 
in The Return of the Prodigal arc excellently written, with 
no surplusage, tcTsc, brilliant, and to the point. Never- 
theless, it is in the vein of cynicism that Mr. Hankin pur- 
sues his dramatic themes, and when all is said and done, 
cynicism is the fume of petty hearts. Take the play to 
wliich allusion has just been made. The Return of the 
Prodigal. What is its main point? It shows us the 
wastrel, Eustace .Jackson, returning to his father’s home 
by means of a conscious artilicc in order to provoke 
sympathy, getting the best of everything by means of the 
persistent obstitiaey of thoroughgoing idleness, and finally 
obtaining front his fsither a pension of £250 a year as one 
of the conditions of leaving him alone. Listen to these 
sentences : — 

Mr. Jjiekson (grumbling) : “ What 1 can’t see is why I 
should allow you this money. Here’s Henry, who’s' per- 
fectly satisfactory, and has never caused me a moment’s 
anxiety. I don’t give him money. Whereas you, who 
have never caused me anything else, expect me to keep 
you for the rcnuiinder of your life.” 

Such is the father’s perfectly reasonable attitude, but 
the elder son unexpectedly sides with Eustace. 

“ Father, I think you liad better do as he says. If you 
gave him a thousand pounds he’d only lose it. Better'' 
make him an allowance. TJien you can always stop it if.- 
he docs not behave himself. It is a shameless proposal^'^ 
as you say, but it’s practical.” 

So it is on this promise of £2.50 a year that the bargain^', 
is settled which keeps Eustace from want and enables hiii^"> 
to continue his career of inefficient passivity. If that 
not a cynical ddnouemcnt, it is difficult to say what is. Bum 
there is much the same cynicism in The Charity thed hege^ 
at Home, in The Caesilis Engagement, and in The Last~^B 
the De Mullins. Fortunately, there is a good deal besiff^ 
which we can heartily eomincnd, for in the last-mention^ 
play Janet de Mullins is really a fine character, though liffl 
could have wished that she had not been quite so de&i^^ 
impertinent andv;o cocksure of herself. 
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The Silver Box, the earliest of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, 
is in certain respects comparable with Mr. Hankin’ s The 
Betum of the Prodigal. The particular prodigal in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s play is a young Jack Barthwick, who 
'stumbles into his father’s house late at night with a bag 
and purse which do not belong to him, but are the property 
of some light-o’-love whom he has pieked up in the streets. 
A ne’er-do-well called Jones comes in with him, and when 
the young man falls to sleep on the sofa, decamps, not only 
with the purse, but with a silver box conveniently found 
at his elbow. Jimcs is the husband of Mrs. Jones, who is 
charwoman in the Barthwicks’ house. Now, without any 
doubt, the original culprit is young Jack Barthwick, but 
it is the Joneses, husband and wife, who have to stand the 
racket and bear all the blame. Mrs. Jones loses her job, 
although, poor woman, she has nothing to do with the whole 
affair, and Jones gets one month Avitli hanl labour. Once 
more, notice carefully the conclusion. This is Jemes’s 
comment : “ Call this justice ? What about ’im ? ’E 
got drunk, ’E took the purse, but it’s his money got him 
off,” — which, parcnth<!tically, is quite true. While Mrs. 
Jones turns to Barthwick with a humble gesture and with 
the appealing words, “ Oh, Sir I ” the magistrate closes the 
affair : “ Wc will now adjourn for lunch.” This is the 
kind of cynicism which, clearly, appeals to Mr. Galsworthy, 
for in the more intense and vivid form it is to be fouml 


both in Strife and in Justice. 

In Mr. Galsworthy’s case also, as well as in Mr. Hankin, 
there are other and sounder elements. Let me not forget 


that Mr. Galsworthy wrote The Little Dream and The Pigeon. 
He calls the latter a piece fantasy. It is the most delightful 
of his plays to read. If it did not come out quite so well 
on the stage — at all events it had but little success when 
Ijffi^uced at the Royalty Theatre — the cause probably 
lay in the casting of some of the characters, especially, 
I^P^haps, the eccentric Frenchman, Ferrand. But it is a 
^banning piece of work just because it is touched with a 
Polder idealism, the idealism of simple emotions. And 
l^haps it is not altogether an inept commentary on the 
realistic drama that two most successful plays 
been Mr. Arnold Bennett’s The Great Adventure and 
which, though they may have the realistic 
Hp^er, no one would call realistic dramas. 
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One of the outstanding theatrical successes of the year 
1917 in London was gained by M. Brieux. Not only was 
his nnu'h-discusscd play Les Avariis {Damaged Goods), 
acted for sevt;ral niontlis, but his other and far better play, 
The Three Daughters of AI. Dupont, enjoyed an almost 
cqiial prosperity. When we consider the kind of enter- 
tainment prevalent in the Metropolis at most of the theatres, 
Brieux’s success seems curious and remarkable. There 
is no (piestion that theiitrical managers discovered during 
the greater |)art of 1917 that the lighter forms of dramatic 
work were far more likely to please and attract than any 
of those pieces which might be called problem plays or 
even I'ormal romanlic comedies. It would be by no means 
unjust to say that farces, musical comedies, and revues 
rt'presciit tlircc-fourtlis of the dramatic fare recently 
offered in London theatres. Naturally there have been 
cxet'plions, but the lact that the majority of the spectators 
arc soldiers, returning from the Eront to enjoy a brief 
holiday, necessitated, in the view of those responsible for 
th('at.rical production, the cheerful, good-natured, laughable 
play with no pretension to reality, a frank make-believe, 
in ordcT to turn gloomy thoughts away from too serious ■, 
a pre-oeenpation with the war. To lind, therefore, in the 
midst of li’ivolous programmes of this kind a play like , 
Brieux’s Damaged Goods, winning not only a modicum of ; 
prosperity but aeluully constituting one of the great sue- ' 
cesses, might evoke a certain amount of surprise. While ’ 
all around consisted of the light llummcry of music and-' 
dance, or else the stereotyped surprises of American?^ 
“ crook ” stories, there was witnessed a piece written by .! 
an earnest moralist, very outspoken, quite reckless of the-^i 
ordinary conventions, and with a daring frankness of 
and language which held the attention of numeroiij^ 
audiences, not only in London itself, but in the province^ 
We may, of course, give a different explanation of 
seeming paradox. We may assert that the element^^ 
prurient curiosity, the idea that something rather trem^^ 
dous, and certainly scandalous, w^as going to be witness^ 
on the boards— and the discovery that the actual p riM 
duction of the play involved a striking change of 
* 218 
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^ and moral attitude on the part of the licensing authorities 
‘ —had something to do with the financial prosperity of a 
^ strong, sincere, and unconventional piece of work. No 
doubt it is true that some of those who crowded into the 
St, Martin’s Theatre were not animated by the highest 
and most ethical of motives. Nevertheless, there must 
have been many who accepted this piece of Brieux, as 
the author intended it to be accepted, as a fearless study 
of an exceedingly difiicult problem, w'ith the insistent 
moral that society for its own sak(" must recognise and 
take precaution against a hidd(‘n evil which was poisoning 
its very roots. 

In the same way, thougli in a less degree, The Three 
Daughters of M. Dupont received a weiconu' from the 
thoiiglitfiil people who knew that the dramatist was 
touching large and difiicult questions. The play, it is 
true, is very different from Les Avarids, In the latter 
case the dramatist presses his moral with unrelenting force. 
Unless the legislature will do something to check the 
progress of disease, the whole of human so(*iety will suffer. 
But in the fornicr case the dramatist’s touch is more 
uncertain. Has he any moral ? There is one certainly, 
which suggests that the natural function of a wife is to be 
the mother of children, and that if she is denied this privi- 
lege her position in the household is shorn of its true value 
and meaning. But there is a cynicism about the close 
of the play not always to be found in the work of Brieux. 
There is no question that Julie, the daughter who is un- 
, happily married, accepts her lot with a certain amount 
' of newly learnt philosophy because she secs that it is 
capable of alleviation. She intends to do as others have 
done, and if she gets on badly with her husband — w'cll, 
there is a chance with other admirers. The world is too 
the dramatist seems to say, for any given individual 
Jtp struggle against. Society is too securely founded on 
its hypocrisies and conventions to be overthrown by any 
'iconoclast, however earnest and sincere, 
f In this respect the play is a little like La Foi, in which 
^rieux’s apparent object is to prove that mankind must 
l^ye their religious delusions, and that without them life 
the majority of mankind would be intolerable. You 
destroy the false iaols as often as you please, but 
always remains the permanent instinct of the human 
P^d to worship something, it hardly cares what; while 
the majority of cases if you uproot a faith you find in 
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its successor, or successors, a variety of degrading super- 
stitions. La Foi was translated under the title False 
Gods, produced at His Majesty’s Theatre, and had a con- 
siderable run, much to the surprise of those who, perhaps 
with small superficial knowledge of Brieux, understood 
that he was a sort of dramatic Don Quixote tilting at 
windmills. In the play in question we are clearly ex- 
pected to have every sympathy with the young reformer 
who wishes to abolish degrading superstitions and prevent 
the common people from believing in a lie. The scene is 
laid in Upper Egypt, where every year the sacrifice of a 
virgin is made to the goddess Isis. A young and earnest 
rationalist called Satni, engaged to the maiden who has 
been d(!signated for the saerifiee, inaugurates a great 
movement amongst fhe people with a view to abolishing 
the doetrities which had hitherto been accepted from the 
priests. l*haraoh gives ordem that Satni and his followers 
should be removed out of the way; the High Priest has 
a more subtle method of dealing w'ith him. He takes him 
to the Temple and shows him how the miracles arc worked. 
The great statue of Isis is made to bend her head to sig nif y 
her satisfa<!tion with t he sacrifices offered to her, and after 
that mira<*le has taken ])laee many wonderful cures amongst 
the populace are reporte«l. Satni, when he sees the 
wi-etehedness of the peojde, their hopes of some allevia- 
tion in their lot. their inslinetive laith in the unseen, him- 
self draws the lever which moves the statue, having made 
the pregnant discovery that it is better for the people to 
have some faith than to have none at all. The truth of a 
religion, in other avoids, does not matter so much. What. > 
docs matter is the satisfaction, consolation, appeasements^ 
of tlic human mind, always craving for something beyond' i 
itself. It would seem that Bricnx on some earlier occa'-t- 
sion had been to I.ourdes, and having himself watched thi^^' 
touching credulity of the worshippers and their immen^l 
elation at the prospect of cures of long-seated ailments '^ 
(‘amc to a conclusion, which he afterwards put into 
mouth of his reformer, Satni. He adopted, in this matt^^^ 
a position somewhat different from that taken up by Rexuoir 
in The Priest ofNemi. Kenan is quite aware that a gi^H 
deal of harm can be done by the abolition of old sucwM 
stitions, but on the other hand he is convinced that refonB 
will triumph, and that an attitude of mind more in 
ance with the demands of logic and reason is infinitfili 
preferable to a blin^ and uncertain faith. It is not 
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'■ certain how far Brieux would go with Renan in his desire 
ifor reform. Certainly his play La Foi leaves us with tlie 
impression that religion is useful for the common people, 
a doctrine also held by Voltaire. Humanity needs its 
crutches, and their value must not be despised.^ 

I believe the first play of Brieux produced in London 
was Les Bienfaiteurs. That was succeeded by MateniiU 
and Les HannelonSy both done by the Stage Society, and 
False Gods, which, as already stated, saw the light at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. The Stage Society also produced Les 
Trois Filles, with Miss Ethel Irving in the cast. It is clear, 
then, that Brieux has gone some w'ay in the conquest of 
London. But it is not eixsy to understand what Mr. 
Bernard Shaw means in his Prijfacc to “ Three Plays of 
Brieux ” wdien he declares that London found out Brieux 
before Paris did. According to Mr. Shaw, Paris is “ easily 
the most pr(*jiidiced, old-fashioned, obsolete-minded city 
in the west of Europe,” ^ She did not know what a dramatic 
treasure she had in Brieux until England pointed it out. 
So far as I can discover this is very far from tiui truth of 
the matter. Some of the best critics in Paris, like Limaitre, 

. Faguet, Rene, Houmic, and even to some extent Sarcey, 
had given a great deal of praise to Brieux’ s early plays, 
and had very little hesitation in proclaiming him a drama- 
tist who counts. To single out Brieux from the majority 
of dramatists of France, as though he were engaged in a 
work belonging to himself alone, and quite unlike that of 
others, is a mistake which could only be made by those 
who are not familiar wdth the modern products of drama 
and novel in France. Nearly all the themes developed by 
j I’Brieux find their echoes in other wn’iters. I need only 
^'/mention men like Hervieu, Bataille, Bordeaux, Bazin, 
Margueritte and others to prove that Brieux’s voice was 
fjiot that of one crying in the wilderness, but that he had 
(hiany collaborators in the work of criticism and reform. 
jPne of Hervieu’ s best-known plays, Le Dedale, has almost 
Iprecisely the same plot as Brieux’s Le Berceaii, 

One reason why some French critics have looked as- 
at Brieux is, that they have been offended by his 
of style. A well-known critic once began an article 
mh the novels of Georges Ohnet by asking pardon of 
readers because he was not going to deal, as he 

R*/ Euripides’ BacchtE suggests the same moral and awakens the same 
Bltixrise that a professed rationalist should defend superstition. 

Three Plays of Brieux, Preface by Bernard Shaw, p. xxviii. 
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usually did, with literature, but with Ohnct. Nevertheless, 
Georges Ohnct had a reputation of his own, and he, too, 
enjoyed a triumph in London when The Ironmaster was 
produced by the Kondals. Ohnct could write novels 
which were not strictly literature — a phenomenon common 
enough, by the way, in our own country. But that did 
not prevent him from becoming a force of some kind, a 
sentimental and melodramatic force, perhaps, but still by 
no means devoid of a real influence. Brieux, too, is hardly 
to be reckoned amongst those who write literature; he 
has none of the fine reticence, the purged and polished 
style, the exquisite tact, the punctilious self-control of the 
literary artist. Nevertheless, he is a dramatist whose 
plays, through sheer foree of strong individuality, have won 
their place in contemporary drama. It may be interest- 
ing and worth while to ask why Brieux lias obtained so 
strong a hold on the contemporary world, and why his 
contributions to the general total of what men and critics 
think and say represent so valuable and important a body 
of work. 

Eugene Briinix began writing plays at sin early age, but 
it WHS not till he was ovi^r thirty tlnit the particular quality 
of his dramatic art was revealed. If we look at the list of 
piec(‘s jiroduced during the last quarter of a century we 
shall find that they are nearly all didactic and arc aimed 
at some weakness, wrong, or iniquity of the social system.^ 


* Bri(Mix\s plnvH aiv usually ilividod into three periods, the first including 
the eiirlier iind Jess niatuix? pieces, the second jxjriod K'presonting the 
Htonn and stross of tin* intolt'iaiit ivforiner, while the third and Last period 
shows tlio dramatist in a milder, and i)ossibly even in an optimistic mood. 


I'^irst PtM-iod. 
Mlnages iV Artistes . 
Jilanchette . . . , 

M. f/fi lUboval 
La Oouvke . . . . 

Ij'Enyrenage . . . . 

Les Bienfaiteurs . . . 

L’Evasion . . . . 


Brieux, Born 1858. 


1890 

Les Rempla panics 

Les xl varies 

1901 

1901:: 

1892 

La Petite Arnie .... 

1902: 

— 

Maternile 

1903^i 

1893 

1894 

Third Period. 

•/ 

1890 

La Deserteuse .... 

190*^ 

1890 

Les Ilannetons .... 

1906:^ 

1897 

La Frau['aise .... 

Simoyie 

Suzette 

190f| 

1898 

La Foi 

tmB 

1898 

La Femme Seuk .... 

isim 

1900 

Le Bourgeois aux Chimps . 

idiil 


Second Period. 

Les Trois FiJhs de M. Dv^ 

RhnlUii d€8 Courses . . 

Le Berceau .... 

La Robe Rouge . 

Twenty- tw'o serious plays and six or eight lighter pieces. I take ^ 
list from Brieux aud Contemporary French Society (Putnam), a careful ^^ 
valuable study by W. H. fcJi^lieifloy, to which I am much indebted. ' ’ 
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P uripidcs, the Greek dramatist, who aceepted as his mission 
le task of revealing to Greek audiences human nature 
|as it is, not as it might be, converted many of his dramas 
into an appeal against the injustice of the gods of the 
^ Greek Pantheon — especially Athene, Apollo and Artemis. 
.Brieux does not impeach Providence ; he is not concerned 
with the rule of the Divine powers, and thererore does not 
take it as his business, except incidentally and infercntially, 
to base his criticism on the supposed delinquencies of 
Heaven. Like Rousseau, he attacks directly the social 
system. Whatever men and women might or might not 
be naturally and originally, at all events they are im- 
prisoned, mainly by their own atits, in an organisation 
which represses some of their better instincts, ('xaggerates 
here and there evil temh^neies, and makes tJiem the slaves 
of institutions radic*ally bad and harmfid. A very brief 
review of some of his plays will prove this point. Ulan- 
chette, produced in 1892, pointed out the evil results of 
education on girls of the working classes. L" En<frcna*ie, 
1894, was a tirade against corruption in politics. Les 
BienfaiteurSy 1890, pointed out the glaring defeirts of 
fashionable charity, the frivolity of those who handled such 
artificial modes of doing good to fellow-creatures, and the 
harm produced by allowing sclfisli individuals to give; 
indiscriminate alms instead of making charity a settled 
policy. Then came IJ Evasion y in 1896, which satirised 
too submissive a belief in the doctrine of heredity. In 
this play Brieux was tilting not so much against science 
itself, as against the way in which it is interpreted in loose 
^k by those who have not really studied the subject, 
^uman beings can easily torture themselves by a onc- 
fsided application of even well-based scientific principles. 
;A year later was produced Les Trois Filles de M. Duponi, 
iio which I have already referred and to which I sJuill have 
i.OCCasion to return. La Robe RougCy 1900, revealed tiui 

B -^jjustiees of the law. Les AvarieSy wliieh saw the light 
^;1901, was forbidden by the Censor, on account mainly 
ledical details. Later plays included Malerniliy La 
id a brilliant comedy of arresting power, entitled 
innetons. This brief enumeration is sufficient to 
vith what seriousness of purpose Brieux adopted 
e of dramatic and ethical teacher. Mr. Bernard 
las stated that ‘‘ what we want as the basis of our 
md novels is not romance but a really scientific 
history.” In many respects the sentence describes 
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the programme of Brieux. In his efforts at didactic 
moralising he takes up the work of Zola, with equal powet^ 
and, perhaps, with greater intelligenee. As a playwright f 
he may be said to be the disciple of Ibsen, though he is’" 
manifestly deficient in that power of construction, and - 
that remorseless analytic psychology which distinguish the 
great Norwegian dramatist. As an interpreter of life, 
Brieux is, above all, a critic occupied with the wounds 
and sores of suffering humanity. He is called a realist 
because h(; aims straight at abuses and is not afraid of, 
strong and clear language. With the ordinary artificial- 
ities of the stage he has nothing to do. He does not believe 
in the necessity for a happy ending; he does not always 
believe in the necessity for an ending at all. He will take 
a chapter of human life, reveal its rottenness, probe its 
dangers, and define as accurately as he can the effects on 
the men and women concerned in his study. He is espe- 
cially concerned with the future welfare of children.^, 
Romance, however, is far from his intention, for to him- 
romance is largely deception, hypocrisy, a refusal to look; 
straight at the problems of life, an evasion of the main issue. ' 

Compare all this with the ordinary attitude. We go to,^ 
sec plays for many reasons; Brieux practically asks us ta^ 
accept at his hands only one great mission of the dramatist.'; 
Dramatic art is often described as an entertainment,' 
sonicthing that is to heighten our s])irits, to interest and" 


to amuse us, to make us laugh so that we may be saved,, 
from all temptation to tears. Brieux does not indulge us» 
in any of these ways. Romance is as much falsehood an^i 
deception to him as it is to Mr. Bernard Shaw, main^ 
because the romantic play or the romantic drama involi)4ij^ 
the career of heroes and heroines who are unreal, 
gerated, one-sided portraits to which little correspondiNW 
our actual expciiencc. But interpretation — ftnothef. gM 
the great objects with which the dramatist is concemies|^n 
Brieux fully acknowledges as his aim, an interpreta^^^^ 
be it remembered, based not so much on appreciatio^^H 
on criticism. In order to interpret, the dra'matist 
analyse human character as well as human institutl^H 
Indeed, it is by the behaviour of the human beings 
play under a given system that the spectator dis^^H 

I Eight of his plays deal with the interests of the rising 
The future of the child, of course, enters largely into tte 
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Kow deficient and obstructive the prevailing sj^^stem is. 
Mt is open, however, for us to remark that you can get 
i^quite as false ideas of human nature by studying defects 
'as you can by exaggerating merits. The vice of all 
didacticism is that the drarnatis arc invented to 

subserve a particular ethical purpose. They do not exist 
in and for themselves; they (xist because the exigencies 
of the dramatic framework require them to be of a par- 
ticular character. In many of Brieux’s plays, and espe- 
cially, perliaps, in Lch Avaries^ we fail to become interested 
> in his characters because they are so obviously puppets 
used to enforce a moral. Les Avarics^ however, is an 
extreme case, and even in this avowed tract, or social 
manifesto, the character of the doctor, as we saw when 
the play was rcec'iitly produced in London, belongs to a 
powerful human type. He carries out the usual tasks of 
the “ raisonneur " on a high ethical plane, and his image 
persists in the mind, not merely because he cnfoiees a 
particular moral, but because as enacted by Mr. Fisher 
White he was human and true. And som(*timcs, too, the 
dramatist forgets the intensely serious procedure of the 
play, as, for instance, in tlic third act, where, in the midst 
of dreary discussions, he introduces the extremely vivid 
portrait of a courtesan, fresh and original and accurately 
observed. She also points a moral, it is true. But mean- 
while she lives. 

To me, I confess, Eugene Brieux is especially interesting, 
not merely because he reveals some of the defects which 
inevitably attach to edifying and didactic drama, but 
^jbecause he is subject to influences and impressions coming 
various sources which do not always coincide with 
didactic aims. As I understand him, he is a man of 
derable force of character, largely self-taught, who, 
he develops, takes up one subject after another, carries 
an excess, and does not trouble his head as to whether 
no the total outcome is so far a consistent whole as to 
described under a specific formula. Some critics have 
aited out inconsistencies in Brieux. That is inevitable 
ery moralist, for when he attacks any particular pliase 
social order he is so engrossed with his subject that 
not realise how each part of that social order is 
ident on the others, and how extremely difficult, if 
* apossible, is the work of piecemeal reform. I 
ned just now the play which is called HEvasion. 
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Here our author is protesting against that superstitious 
reverence with which some of us are apt to surround the 
dicta of science. The dramatist portrays the character of 
a doctor, narrow-minded, a victim of his own phrases and 
hypotheses, who believes so intensely in his doctrine of 
heredity as to employ it alike in the physical, the social, 
and the moral sphere. Ilecause certain physical tenden- 
cies are passed on from father to son, it is assumed that 
all lcndenci(‘s are so transmitted. A man who has a 
drunken father is certainly tempted to be a drunkard, but 
it does not follow that a tendency to madness or a suicidal 
tendency is similarly developed. Two young people, one 
of whom had a father who has committed suicide, while 
the girl is illegitimate and the daughter of an immoral 
woman, arc in love with one another and are prepared to 
marry. 1"he doctor intervenes and points out the fatality 
of this course. Tlu' girl, when she has become a wife, will 
go wr<3ng; the young man will reveal a certain propensity 
to destroy himse lf. Jhit all this the dramatist declares is 
a superstition of science, and people who cultivate their 
will and who haw. faith can conquer the supposed fatality. 
Such is the main leaching of [Jlivasion^ but obviously 
such teaching does not accord with that seicntific back- 


ground which was declared just now to be the character- 
istic of Brieux s dramaturgy. It might be conceded, of 
course, that a sei(‘ntilie hypothesis is not necessarily a 
scientific truth. But the man who is going to reform an 
unr(‘al romantic and sentimental drama by providing a 
scientific baekgrouml is Jiardly at liberty to diffuse so much{ 
scepticism about seic'iiec. Ilis business, one would sup^j 
pose, would be rather to show what truth exists in 
doctrine of atavism and heredity rather than to demo: 
strate its falsity. 

Or take another instance. In one of his plays, as “ 
have seen, Brieiix points out how miserable is the conditi 
ol a wile who is not allowed to become a mother owing' 
the selfishness of her husband. That is part of the les 
of The Three l)au<^hlers of M, Dupont But in ano', 
piece, MaterniU\ we are shown all the misery caused fe' 
too prolific marriage— how deplorable is the case r 
mother who is perpetually increasing the number 
Idren.^ 
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^ Of course, inconsistencies of this kind can be defended 
, On the ground suggested by Mr. Bernard Shaw. lie aifirms 
that a teacher is always afraid of his extreme disciples, 
and that for this reason he is careful to suggest the anti- 
thesis to his doctrines, if only to anticipate the follies of 
those who are so anxious to press a particular doctrine to 
an unreal extreme. But ineonsisteney, even so fav as it 
can be proved against Brieux, only makes him in a sense 
a more interesting dramatist. lie is, so to speak, learning 
every day; he adds fresh points to those aeeumulatcd 
before ; he is inspired by new motives ; he sees new visions ; 
and, just as a particular point seizes his attention, he 
develops it witliout jmying any particular regard to what 
he himself had advane<‘d in previous work. Tin* gimeral 
tendency of his dramas is to dethrone romancii and to 
jubstiiiite for it something more real and more seienlific. 
Vvt t*very now and then then^ appears the romantic* ini- 
)ulse which makes his figures more human, and, as I 
hink, in better correspondence with life as we find it. 
Many men have souglit to abolish romanev from dramatic 
i art, but, as I understand it, romance is one of the inde- 
structible elements of humanity. A man whose businc'ss 
. it is to present a complete picture of humanity will 
never be able to get rid of one of its most constant 
.elements. 


From this point of view The Three Daughters of M, 
^^Duponi is a very significant piece of work. The fiuihor 
here carrying out, not one design, but several, and 1 
i^m not sure that he makes his whole picture (juile plausible 

P suasivc. M. Dupont, who is not a successful man of 
iss, has three daughters, two, Caroline and Anglic, 
first wife, and Julie by a second. Now one of the 
injustices which Brieux is going to attack is the 
ity of providing a dot for a daughter on pain of not 


)d child. Eleven of her children are under fourteen years of age. 
Il assume that the remaining eleven, the elder group, have much the 
{ intervals between their respective births, wo shall conclude that the 
k is about twenty-eight or thirty, and that the unhajipy mother, 
eighteen onwards to forty-eight, has been iiroducmg a child 
|i^ tiurt^n or fourteen mouths for the last thirty years I That is the 
^ thing wliich justifies Brieux’s Matemitl — a protest against the 
M pation of women to perpetual childbirth. I take the paragraph 
Qkbe of December 29, 1917. Poor Mrs. Tubborclair was very 
sacrificed on the altar of oxccssivo fecundity ! 
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getting her a husband. What follows, then, in a small 
bourgeois household when a daughter can only find 
husband if she brings him a certain amount of money 1. , 
Well, either the girl docs not get married at all, or if sh^^ 
docs get married is married unhappily, or altogether goeaS 
to the bad. That is to be exemplified in the play before ; 
us. Caroline becomes a divote^ Angfele commits aiV; 
“indiscretion” and is banished from home to win her 
livelihood in ignoble fashion in Paris; Julie marries 
Antonin, the son of another bourgeois family, who is 
attracted by the promise of a dot with Julie, which in 
reality M. Dupont has no hopes of being able to furnish. 
Such appears to be tlie general scheme, but in working it 
out the author allows himself, I will not say changes of 
intention, but the influence of other considerations, adding, 
without doubt, to the general rich significance of the drama : 
but with scant regard for the main contention. Julie 
marries Antonin, and, as they are complete strangers to 
one another, they do not find the path of matrimony? 
especially easy or pleasant. There has been deceit and^ 
evasion on both sides. Dupont, as has been said, hai^ 
promised a dot without being able to fulfil his promises*^ 
Antonin’s parents have not revealed the fact that Antonin' 
un(‘Ie, from whom large expectations are suggested, is ii|| 
reality a bankrupt. There is an equal amount of duplicit 
in the case of the young married pair. Each pretends 
the other to be not what he or she is in reality, but sor 
tiling calculated to attract and to please. And when tt 
pretensions are exploded the result is, of course, disilluigl 
and exasperation. Julie and her husband “ have it 
with one another. First of all the girl explains how 
she has been deceived in matrimony. And then it 
turn of the young husband to point out that her cc 
has been quite as mendacious as his own. And at>; 
point we almost expect to find a kind of reconcili 
based on these mutual avowals. The great point is^ 
the pair have begun to understand one another 
understanding might very well lead to tolerance, 
and perhaps, in tlic last resort, to love. In that 
should have comedy of the ordinary type, first, 
standing and unhappiness, and then, througbl 
tribulations, peace. 

Hereupon, however, the author bethinks hims^_ 
mission as a moralist. Julie deplores the fact thaf| 
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iot been given a child. Antonin assures her that children did 
ftot come within the scope of his conjugal ambition, that he 
' not the slightest intention of founding a family. Then 
Julie becomes a woman in revolt, a woman who is baulked 
fof her dearest and most natural desire — the wife prevented 
from being a mother. A terrible scene of violence ensues, 
in which all our sympathies arc to be given to the unhappy 
Julie and wc arc asked to reprobate the infamous conduct 
of her husband. So far the lesson obviously is that a 
marriage conducted on principles of this kind is an out- 
rage, and the wife in such conditions no better than a 
mistress. Is this all ? By no means. We now revert 
once more to the original plan, which was to exemplify 
by means of the three daughters of M. Dupont the thesis 
that in a middle-class family each possible career is a fraud 
and equally ignoble. First of all Caroline is wounded in 
her devotion. She has allowed hcrs(‘lf to b(‘comc enamoured 
of a workman belonging to her father, lie seemed to her 
to be a genius, unjustly debarred from making the success 
he deserved. Surreptitiously she gives this workman a 
large sum of money left her by her aunt, only to discover 
that he has a menage of his own and three children. 
^Thereupon, in a fit of passion, she is prepared to sacrifice 
her religion and, because she has found that men arc 
^deceitful, to accuse Heaven of injustice. Julie, in her turn, 
iaffcer her exfJericnce of matrimony, is keen for a divorce, 
^hen comes the turn of the sister in Baris, Angi^le. Angdic 
sons with both her sisters and points out that her 
ticular solution of her difficulties was as fatal to her 
of mind as were the careers of cither Caroline or 
And, finally, Madame Dupont is brought in to 
glain to the daughters, and especially to Julie, that most 
Sben are unhappy in matrimony and that the attitude 
pn&yolt, however natural, is impossible in existing social 
litions. What is the result? It brings back all the 
cters exactly to the position in which they started, 
[^^leads to the cynical conclusion that you had better 
^ society alone, and that you cannot reform it 
ftust accept such alleviations as may be possible, 
'^bethinks her that, though she may have been un- 
^ in marriage, she may well be less happy out of 
, and, despite all the nobleness of her senti- 
the furious scene with her husband, she relapses 
I into the conviction that if she does not care for 
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her husband she may adopt a lover for whom she djfes j 
care.^ 

It is clear that wc have passed through a good ma"H 
different phases in this drama. Either Brieux has 
so interested in his creations as to allow them to dept; 
from the original plan traced for them, or else, lyfe tl V 
ardent and generous moralist he is, he pursues one pat 
after another without troubling his head about the logics 
consistency of his scheme. The sentimental comedy sud 
denly turns into an Ibsenite drama, full of passionate 
revolt, and then ends, if wc must not say in a farce, at all 
events in the cynical suggestion of acquiescence in existing 
conditions as being on the whole the least likely to u^set 
people. Marriage is an iniquity in certain conditions, but 
it has its alleviations. Most of the careers for the young 
women of the middle classes have their disadvantages. 
We must accept society as it is. To apply ideal principles 
is to ignore the complexity, the inter-dependence of social 
conditions. All this, let it be admitted, makes an ex- 
tremely interesting play, and also, as I venture to think, 
shows Brieux in a more engaging light than as the severely 
scientific moralist who cares nothing for his characters so, 
long as they fulfil the task assigned them — who only desires. 
to finish his play like a problem in Euclid with the logical 
ultimatum, Q.E.D. 

I come now to the consideration of that so-called realistic , 
method which is especially illustrated in Brieux’s Le^} 
Avariis and in Ibsen’s Ghosts. Realism is, of course, 
ambiguous word, because it involves one or two assum]^ 
tions which arc not always verifiable. There is no great^H 
realism in describing details which most people would 
over as either unsavoury or unnecessary, than there 
other forms of dramatic or literary art which do not th|i^ 
it necessary to emphasise the sordid or the unclean. 
the one case as in the other the artist is making use of t£[» 
principle which is his by nature, the principle of selectio^ 
He uses the materials which are necessary for his purpoM 
and he disregards the others. An artist painting a picjl^l^n 
groups together various elements, not so much 
Nature as adapting Nature to his uses. A dramatis^sB 
would be called romantic proceeds in precisely the 
fashion, throwing into high relief the figures of 

^ Gf. Jules Lemattie’S^ Impressions de TMdtre, 10th series, pp. 
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R^d his licToinc and emphasising the sentiments and 
Rmotions appropriate in such eases. But what we somc- 
Ptimes forget is that the so-called realist has a precisely 
^^milar method of working. He, too, is occupied with 
^^ranging a picture, and in order to bring out his scheme 
'j he emphasises certain points and allows others to recede 
into the background. He uses liis characters, not like 
independent personages, but rather as vehicles hir illustrat- 
ing the purpose or lesson wliieh he has in mind. From 
this point of view the realist is just as unreal as the romantic 
dramatist. Or to put the matter otherwise, he has the same 
justification which the artist claims for himself, selection 
being of the very essence of the artist’s problem. 

We must not, therefore, take it for granted lliat because 
Brieux wrote the play which in the English translation is 
called Damaged Goods*, or because Ibsen wrote a play wliieh 
is called Ghosts, they are necessarily n(‘arer the ultimate 
truth of tilings than, let us say, Victor Hugo with his 
romantic drama. Wc call it realism when the. materials 


.are sordid, and"\ve call it romantic wluai tlie mat(‘rials are 
sentimental or emotional. But the artist is n free worker; 
,he can manipulate as he desires. Even tlu' man whom 
.we might call the most thorough-going of realists probably 
|lias some dream or ideal which, tarnished as it may be, 
yet has in his eyes all the value of the bcfiutiful. The 
^artist is always the votary of the Beautiful, however he 
fpiay construe it. The question of truth hardly enters into 

I nsiderations. The dream of the artist is always 
lim, and true for all those who see eye to eye with 
lis work. 

!, I confess, the whole question of what we vagiudy 
sm ought to be envisaged from another standpoint. 
>ok at the matter historically, knowing as wc do 
:he history of art progress is made by a scries of 
3tions and reactions, wc discover that romance 
up to a certain point produces a feeling of satiety 
ility, and therefore naturally gives place to an 
theory which calls itself logical and scientific, 
ctor Hugo came Zola, Ibsen, and Brieux, just as 
Her stage of the process of development the remotc- 
l frigidity of the classical drama gave place to 
Bhigo’s romantic enthusiasm. The important 
>wever, to notice is, that the different artistic atti- 
rrespond to different periods in the evolution of 



a nation or of humanity at large. Nothing is clearer th 
the fact that what we sometimes call the Victorian ou 
look, that is to say, the attitude towards men and thi“ ^ 
congenial to the nineteenth century, is in large measure:? 
superseded, and it is interesting and important for nil 
to recognise how the generation which we may call Georgian"^ 
reacts against its predecessor. It would have been im- 
possible in the Victorian era to produce for the public plays 
like Les Avarids and Ghosts. Why ? Because the theory 
of art was different : the temper of the public was different : 
the atmosphere was different. The appeal of the nineteenth 
century was to the heart : that of the twentieth century 
is to logical processes of the intellect. The office of drama 
is to popularise, as it were, scientific conceptions, to make 
use of scientific principles, to illustrate them in some 
imagined scheme, and thus to convert and metamorphose^ 
drama into a tract for the times. 

In pursuit of this purpose there must be no concealment^ 
or evasion of the main issues. We must not hesitate ta* 
call a spade a spade. Wc must deal with matters, not' 
particularly savoury, but necessary for purposes of instruct:; 
tion. The ills of humanity must be cured by a ruthles&l 
veracity. Young men and maidens must discover th^- 
things which are necessary to their salvation. The vei]| 
must be torn from all kinds of secret conventions, an<^ 
the bare truth, wherever that can be ascertained, 
be laid before audienecs without reserve and withoiO 
disguise. And if there be some grave and deep-sea 
malady which is afflicting humanity, the dramatist 
not hesitate to probe the evil at its source and eradi^ 
the poison, or, at all events, help to eradicate the 
by plain and courageous truth-speaking. The roi 
aims of art must be left alone for the present. Rojd 
may be an indestructible element of humanity, bftt 
particular emphasis need at present be laid upon 
are occupied with sterner things. Hence, for a 
century public, the dramatic artists who most ] 
correspond to the needs and necessities of the tim^;/; 
be permitted frank speech and a resolute, almost 
fervour in elucidating social problems and layi 
social sores. And it is perhaps not altogether 
find in the greater range granted to women in thi^^ 
world, an influ^ace in the direction of plain sp 
the exposure of antique shams. Women desire 
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Kfce truth, in the fervent hope that tlic truth will set them 
Eree. Men are apt to be more seeptical — to echo Pilate's 
celebrated question. 

pi But is the drama the proper vehicle for the inculcation 
p)f these moral truths, or for the prcaeliin^ of I'cforms ? 
^To that question the answer of the modern world is explicit. 
■ ^Every platform is to be welcomed, every means made use 
T of to get hold of the attention of the public, and because 
the stage is a popular institution find attracts popular 
audiences, it is to be utilised as fully and as unreservedly 
as any other mode of appc^al. The stage, no doubt, has 
great advantages in this respect. It is better than the 
pamphlet, the tract, most kinds of propaganda literature, 
and other dc‘vieos of the printed page. Print only appeals 
to the eye, but a(;tors in movciiK'nt on a stage appeal not 
only to the eye but to the ear. Rloreovcr, it is maintained 
that the stage-appeal to the eye is of a more illustrative 
. quality, more attractive, more persuasive, more seductive, 
i.than anything that can be got out of a book. Or shall we 
'^utilise the pulpit? But sermons fire not vso widely effective 
"fin their appeal as plays. They arc directed to a smaller 
audience to begin with, while the audiences itself is of a 
fomewhat special kind and by no nutans representative of 
the public at large. Thus the modern world seems to have 
ecided that, whatever may be the subjects ripe for dis- 
ssion, the dramatist has quite as much qualification to 
eal with them as the politician, the social philosopher, 
any one else. And the range of subjects is undoubtedl 3 »^ 
If we take any social structure which has been in 
nee for a good many years, we shall find a scries of 
which become more obvious and patent as time 
on. Certain laws have lost their usefulness or bc- 
actually oppressive ; certain customs, which no 
had their justification in the past, have developed 
veritable curses ; power has been arrogated by a few 
nical hands, as, for instance, the power of the parent 
the child, the power of the judge over the (irirninal,^ 
Wer of money and of the Press over all.‘^ When there 
many topics inviting discussion, why should the 
list confine himself to mainly sexual interests ? Why 
ythe eternal “ triangle” between husband, wife, and 
0 the sole theme to be witnessed on the boards? 

^ Cf. Galsworthy’s play. Justice. 

* Cf. Arnold Bennett’s play, What Ihg Piiblic Wants. 
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There are all sorts of vital problems dealing with eduejeMrS 
tion, government, publie health, population, marriag^l 
divorce, parental duties, religion. There is no lack off 
interest in these, and the modern world has decided that’ 
any and every subject shall be treated frankly and with 
sincerity. 

That at least is clearly Brieux’s view, and he has illus- 
trated it in his practice. Thus the dramatist becomes in 
a proper sense a public servant. He cannot, of course, 
help his own idiosyncrasies. He has his own views, pecu- 
liar, it may be, to himself, or shared only by a relatively 
small section of society. His vision may be distorted by 
all kinds of prejudices. These may be disqualifications for 
his task, but they do not in the modem judgment affect 
the urgency t)f the task itself. It is the business of the 
dramatist also to sec that the special didactic interest does 
not ovcrpow(?r every other dramatic factor, such as con- 
vstniction, analysis of character, artistic appeal. The 
older theory, that art exists merely for the sake of art, is 
discredited nowadays. In France, at all events, the view^ 
held by the serious dramatist has made numerous con-’ 


verts. Art is to have a distinctly moral aim, and Brieux'f 
in this is merely reflecting a vast amount of contemporary^ 
opinion in his own country as well as in England. 

But there is another side of the question. I have tried| 
to depict Brieux as a man with a distinct theory ofi 
dramatic art — to which apparently he docs not alway^ 
adhere — as a moralist, as an anxious and indefatigajbi]|^ 
reformer of abuses, and above all as a realist who des^n 
to paint things as he secs them, and not to allow the 
of fancy, imagination, or the instinctive love of romaiEM 
to interfere with the work in hand. What I have 
shown is Brieux as an artist, and that for the best 
reason, because it is precisely on the artistic side^ti^H 
Brieux is deficient. He is an artist sometimes in 
management of scenes, or in his treatment of charci^^H 
But that does not interfere wdth the main contention/ ^HB 
if and where he fails, he fails as an artist. The rea&«|H 
plain. To him art is an instrument, a means 
something, and art does not admit of being used 
fashion. It is an end in itself and cannot be suborq^i^^H 
to alien pressures. If Brieux were asked what, 
opinion, was tho^ end of the dramatic art which 
tised, he would, if he were consistent with his theonl^H 
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it subserved ends of morality, that it eould be used to 
force a moral, that it could instruct and edify humanity. 

; as I understand the matter, art can never run patiently 
nder the yoke of something which is not art. Art has 
lothing specially to do with morality. The highest art is 
Iways moral, because it is in accordance with tluj great 
|Saws which govern the world, but that is an inseparable 
f .accident, no part of the essence of Art. To the query, 
I:** What is the end of Art?” there is, I think, only one 
answxT, It is delight, in the widest and broadest sense of 
the term. It exists to make us feel more intens(‘ly the 
' fervour, the joy, the exhilaration of life, it makes us see, 
it purges our eyes from iheir blindness, it opens lo us new 
realms of beauty and truth. If you look at the practice 
'Of great artists, you cannot say off-hand wluit particular 
P^ends they subserve. But you can say of all artists worthy 
iVof the name, especially tlu^ great dramatic artists, like the 
lOreek tragedians and Shakespeare, that tlu^y add to our 
^delight, that they open our eyes, extend our field of vision, 
id make us understand all the vast and intricate interests 
i>f humanity and life. 

Thus the great charge one has to bring against I)ra- 
jitic Realism is, that while it is rarely artistic, it is not 
Idways real. Art can never be made scientific, and it only 
ib|xunits suicide when it attempts to base itself on a 
ictly scientific procedure. When one says that Art is 
^presentation, one has said all that is necessary. Art is 
:ipresentation, that is the work of the photograph. It 
^^-presentation — that is, presentation bathed in the 
of the artist’s personality, and suffused with his 
idiosyncrasy. 
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Euripides may be said to have founded the school of; 
dramatic realism. He also gives us piquant hints as to; 
the limits of realism as an interpretation of life. HiS; 
position, his scope, his intention have been the subjects 
of much controversy — ranging from Aristotle’s admira- 
tion, “ the most tragic of poets,” and Mrs. Browning’s 


tribute to “ Our Euripides, the human,” down to the scorn, 
of Walter Savage Landor and the vitriolic abuse of Algernon^ 
Charles Swinburne. On the whole the ancient worl((K 
admired him much more than the modern world seeihji 
inclined to do. Schlegol’s criticism of him in his Thedbt^ 
of the Greeks is childish in its petulance and injustice. 0^ 
the other hand, certain English scholars — Dr. Verrall a^^ 
Professor Gilbert Murray, for instance, to mention or™ 
two names — are (juitc prepared to concede to him t^ 
very highest honours. 

Let us ask ourselves first — ^What is it precisely tmB 
Euripides did ? To that the reply in the broadest fUM 
simplest fashion is that he altered the dramatic formlSjM 
undermined the axioms and postulates of his predece,f^MB 
and challenged the prejudices, religious and ethi^^HH 
the more ' conservative of his fellow-citizens. 
there was a man determined ipater Ics bourgeois — 
the respectability of the middle class — it was 
It was nothing less than a revolution at which he 
a revolution of thought about things human and 
He was a pupil of Anaxagoras, a daring physical philbw^H 
who suffered for his temerity in calling the sun 
mass of metal : he was a friend of Socrates wh(jH^|^H 
drink the cup of hemlock for introducing new 
he was a silent, uncommunicative, solitary 
loved birds and the sea, loved working in a cave 
but eschewed the companionship of his felll^B^^^f 
pondered the c^epest problems of life and 
means of his dramatic art the gravest doubts 
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Me denizens of Olympus. Remember, too that this 
use, who was one of the first men to collect a library, 
y won the first prize five times. And yet he wrote 
ims so rememberable that Athenian captives in the 
ne quarries of Syracuse gained their freedom by reciting 
em to their captors and on their return to Athens sought 
ut the old man to thank him for their recovered liberty, 
le did not write for the pc‘ople, but for students; and 
^et his dramas were so well known that Aristoplianes 
jdould be sure that his jeering allusions to the Euripidean 
texts could be appreciated by a popular audience. Two 
other facts about Juin may be recalled. He w'as forced 
to leave Athens, where his notorious scepticism was bringing 
him into trouble, and he then wrote in retirement for the 
Macedonian court of Arehehius a drama on tlu^ new cult 
of Dionysus, apparently full of n^vorence, which no one 
has been able thoroughly to understand from that day to 
this. Was he recanting his early scepticism ? We do 
ot know. 

The most succinct way of explaining what Ik; did is 
! say, as was said in ancient tiines, that he drew men 
Ild women not as they ought to be, but as they are. 
pw, whenever a dramatist elects to portray mankind as 
is, he creates a revolution and is sure to be called a 
ic. Unscientific artists — some artists — ^arc a gen(;r()us 
|k, and they love to adorn the characters they draw 
)th all kinds of trappings and decorative clothes, some- 
""Ss disguising the real and essential elements in the 
^ So when our reformer insists on taking off their 
and exhibits men and women in their nudity, all 
^of unpleasant revelations come to light, and the 
ler is styled a morose satirist and eventually, [)er- 
a dangerous atheist. So it happened in the times 
;>ides, as also it happened in the times of Balzac 
a and Ibsen. The world as depicted by Dickens 
different from the world as it appeared to Thack- 
llumanity in the plays of Victor Hugo cuts a very 
,t figure from humanity in the plays of Dumas 
ler, Hervieu, and Brieux. And when iEschylus 
d his iambics and his dithyrambs he gave to 
and heroines a stature as of the gods; while 
was content to garb his dramatis personae with 
tat the bare bones of their humanity might be 
all spectators. 
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Let us take an example or two. The Oresteian legend^ 
well known — how Agamemnon, returning from Troy, wM| 
murdered by his wife Clytemnestra, and how AgamemnoftW 
children Orestes and Eleetra avenged the crime by killilM 
Clytemnestra and her paramour, Aigisthus. Eleetra is 
title of one of Euripides’ plays — one of the most original 
in treatment, so original, indeed, that it has been founal 
shocking by various critics. According to the earlier Iegends| 
Eleetra was a fine exponent of a blood-feud, a heroic i 
character, a king’s daughter. She came of a lineage 
heroes, and, indeed, cxerciscKl an inspiring influence over;^^ 
her neurotic brother Orestes in the execution of the deed J 
of vengeance against ^Egisthus. Euripides with these: 
facts before him began by introducing a wholly noveb^' 
fact which he probably invented himself. Because thelj 
guilty pair at Argos desired to make themselves safej 
against popular execration Eleetra was compelled to be] 
aflianced to an ordinary yeoman, so timt any children 
born of her might have a plebeian taint and so be thj^ 
less likely to foment rebellion. In the play, therefor^ 
Eleetra is seen clad in shabby clothes working at meni^ 
tasks in order to keep up the humble home of her husband|l 
who, on his part, is portrayed as a plain and honest nia;^ 
only too much exercised how to fulfil the onerous respotj^ 
sibility of lx‘ing wedded to a king’s daughter. Tjl^ 
marriage was, of course, no marriage. That at least 
might expect from the natural awe and reverence 
roiinding members of a royal house. But the 
scene of the play — ^thc humble home, the menial 
the loyal, anxious peasant husband, all help the draini i m|B 
in carrying out his conception on broad and simple^HgH 
of human nature. And how is Eleetra herself portriq^^m 
You can imagine how a playwright of a sentimentaf^g|H 
might paint the affair. We should have great stre^^Mnl 
upon the indignity of the heroine — a proud soul 
herself in obscurity and relative indigence beari4|^||H 
burden with no little difficulty and travail of 
Touches like these, of course, arc to be found in 
play — ^and I may remark in passing that the 
of her husband shows Euripides’ sympathy with^H^U 
yeomen who are upright and loyal, respectful, 
tilious, assiduous in attention and yet posse^n^^H 
innate nobility of their own. But Eleetra 
assuredly no her&ine as ^schylus and Sophodea^H^HI 
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She is just a woman placed in an unfortunate posi- 
bearing about with her all the marks of a victim of 
unscrupulous tyranny. She is haunted by her past 
srience, poisoned by it, embittered. Intolerant of 
jverty, she is getting to middle age, unpopular anuijigst 
pr fellow-citizens, unkissed, unkind, uninatitl, as her 
P^ery name indicates, though faithful to tlu* deatli, as her 
^^brother testifies, never ceasing to nunember the debt 
Jishe owes to her dead fathc'r. Observe, particularly that 
^^she is not mad(i a symp.ath(‘tic character. She is too 
I'hard and intense. Like her mothe r, dylernnestra, slui 
"(is soured by disappointment. Llytiunnestra, it is true, 
; seems to be a j)rey to remors(‘ and anxious to atone. Kl(*ct ra 
"has no weaknesses of that kind; it is luu* business to urge 
,>on her brothe r, to fortify his fainting soul and drive him 
rjresolutely to the great. ])urpose of revenge. In this aspt'ct, 
[therefore*, it is ch ar that Euripide s’ play is a protest 
?4gairist classical standards and canons.^ The dramatist is 
mcerned to analyse character in a real human bi ing, to 
scover how any woman jdaced in such circuinstances 
juld be likely to feel and act. 

,0r, take another instance of Euripid(*s’ realism. 1 am 
goosing on j)urpose familiar plays, because they not 
illustrate the Euripidean methoil but deal with W(‘ll- 
awn stories. Let us, then, glance for a momeiit at the 
called Alccstis^ of which the? heroiiu* is a noble* wife 
died for her luisband’s sake in order that he might 
a few more yi ars of his much-desir(‘d (*xist(‘nce. 
ary conception of this husband, Admetus, was 
a man who was the friend of the gods, whom 
rwas supposed to befriend and to whom Ih rcuK^s 
|;|kppeal as a host capable of re gal hospitality. To 
therefore, as tlu* friend of the gods was given 
of avoiding <l(*ath by ])rocuring the death of 
kinsfolk. Alcestis filled the breach, and accord- 
le current Greek concej)tion nobly fulfill(‘d the 
ifemininc task of subserving masculine ambition. 
Euripides treat this fable ? He does full justice 
aracter of the wife Alcestis, but he fastens his 
on that of the husband. What sort of man was 
t? The answer for a psychologist is not dillicult. 

ttble that Sophocles’ Eleclra was produced after that of 
I was intended to be an answer or antidote to a too realistic 
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Admetus was one of the most thoroughly selfish./ 
who ever lived, and one of the meanest. He allowedi 
wife to die for him, and he had a bitter controversy ^ 
his father, whom he charged with pusillanimity for i 
offering his life to save his son. Even in the midst of i 
funeral ceremonies, when Alcestis was being carried 
for burial, Admetus had not the frank honesty to rev^l 
to his visitor Hercules how inconvenient was his arriv^ 
at the house of mourning. He must keep up his repuW| 
tion for hospitality. He had such a low notion of friendl 
ship that he was unable to take Hercules into his confidence* 
He forwarded with most indecent haste all the necessarw 
preparations for the sepulchre. Not one jot or tittle 
the criticisms which might be passed upon this recreant 
hero is omitted by Euripides. Hercules in single combat, 
with death rescues Alcestis from her fate and brings^ 
her back again to her home. We feel how little sym;^ 
pathy Euripides has for this happy ending, and tl^ 
suggestion has been advanced that the dramatist intendcj 
to hint that Alcestis never died at all but only went 
into a swoon from which she was promptly awaker 
by Hercules. Be this, however, as it may, the stud( 
can have no doubt whatsoever as to the estimate 
Admetus’ personality. Treated as a real character, 
as part of a heroic legend, he stands out in all his ^ 
egotism, a man whom other men ought to despise, gai^ 
at the close a reward which he did not deserve, and bi^ * 
with the possession of a wife whose shoe’s latchet 
not worthy to unloose. I ought to add that the|; 
play is somewhat of a stumbling-block to criti^* 
because it has a happy ending and because it'^ 
here and there comic elements, like Hercules’ 
ness, which seem out of place in a tragedy. It 
taken the place of the Satyric play with which thes-i 
trilogy of dramas usually ended. Or, indeed, 
may be one of the earliest si^ecimcns in dramati<£| 
of what we in modern times would call a com" 
scenes of comic relief and a denouement of happ 
mutual congratulation for every one concernea. 

A good deal more is involved in this new 
ancient chaifacters than meets a superficial 
may seem to us to matter very little whether 
drawn as an ordinary woman or as an antiqii 
or whether the chief stress in the case of Ad 
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iH. on his friendship with the gods or on the utter selfish- 
of his eonduet. It matters psyehologieally, of eourst , 
only when tlie aureole is taken from the brow and the 
J garb is exehanged for homespun is tlie man lt> l>e 
vcrcd in his human elements, as a})avl from a glorilud 
ippet or coloured saint in the cathedral wimloiv. Hut 
in Euripides’ case we luive indieations of a religious, 
lAoruI, and social revolution actually taking plae(‘ iH’fore 
his eyes jind largely aided by Socrates, Anaxagoras, 
politicians of the (lay and thinkers and po( Is hke himself. 
Aristophaiu’s is always sighing for the gocal old days and 
regretting the absence of warrn>rs who fought at Marathon. 
It is as though Wellingtmi in his later years looked back 
to tlu‘ st<m1 m(‘n-at-arms who fought that “damned 
near-run thing'’ at Wahrloo. ^Hs(‘h\lus bilongeil in 
heaii: and spirit to the Marathon-lighter days, \vl\(‘n men 
reverenced th(‘ gods, ucri’filed tlu‘ old l(‘g(‘]ids as gos|K‘l, 
Jtnd wen’ deeently n‘s|K‘etful to IIhui* (ddiTs and bitters. 
In Euri|)id(‘s’ time, however, a new genmation had arisen 
** which knew not Joseph” -slialeelK’ians, sophists, pineli- 
‘Ck [jolitieians, litigious Imis} Ixidies, sei pties who doubted 
lit e\ervthing, athdsts who belu ved iii nothing in 
the wdiole crew pictured by Aristophanes as iK’longing 
the IK'W ag(' of nnsittleiiiMit and cliaos. Euripides 
If was part of this luwv agi*, for he iiad studied the 
philosophy and w^n’sth d in the spirit oft hi’ rationalist 
moral and religions problems. JOseliylus was a 
physician whose task it was to n eoneile men with 
3 of Heaven. Euripides was an analytic thiid<er 
d in vain to reismeile the ways of Hi aven with 
and inquiring men. To /Ksehylus the existence 
lity of gods were a f)i>stulate, an axiom. To 
!S the existence of such things as pain and sorrow 
seemed to preeluile the hyfiothesis of Divine 
ncc. As a matter of fact Euripides with his 
m and -Esehylus w^ith his faith eventually arrived 
the same coiielusion, Ixdh accepting in Llie Jong 
vague pantheistic creed witli Zeus as the primal 
of all being. Hut the mithod of approach was 
i^tdifferent in the Iw’o cases, the* later }x>et com- 
l^with man as his starting- |)oint, and the earlier 
ds as the foundation of his structure. Hence 
als'O were entirely differ(*nt, Eschylus drawing 
heroines, and Euripides painting ordinary 
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men and women. Thus, if Clytemncstra in the Aga^ 
non is a magnificent figure of evil clothed in purple pof 
Clytemncstra in the Electra is an unhappy middle -a 
woman, anxious to atone for her guilty past. 

But Euripides with his new way of looking at tl. 
was confronted by a peculiar difficulty in constructing 
plays. The traditional method, the method of -®schyli; 
and Sophocles, was to exhibit the working of the god^^ 
in human affairs, showing how sin inevitably brought? 
its punishment according to divine law. Moreover, th^, 
dramas themselves as enacted in Athens were produced 
under the aegis, as it were, of Apollo and Dionysius andj 
Athena, and dedicated in a certain fashion to their glorifi-;; 
cation. How, then, was Euripides, with his scanty respect, 
for Olympus and his distaste for superstition, to recomt; 
mend his plays to Athenian audiences, the majority oi| 
whom were accustomed to a traditional method and 
were guided, no doubt, by pardonable prejudices? 
plan was an unhappy one, but we may admit that t^ 
dilemma was serious. Ancient and modern critics haijj 
alike fallen foul of his prologues and his epilogues, becat 
they have little or no connection with his plot, being ' 
the most part formal explanatory matter put into ’ 
mouth of a god or a goddess and dramatic devices of ‘ 
nature of a deus ex machina to bring the play to a o 
elusion. The prologue is an index of events, the epilog 
is a tag, summarily arresting further action. Botl^l 
otiose to the main thesis. What was Euripides 
If theatrical custom demanded the introduction: 
gods and he had the misfortune not to believe in^ 
theon of magnified and non-natural beings guilty 
moral depravity, his only resource, as it seemed., | 
was to pay lip-service to Apollo and Athena in a j 
allow these conventional deities to end his plaj 
had got itself into such a tangle that it could only ' 
abruptly — ^and throw all his interest and his 
skill into the portraiture of character and the 
ation of actual and real human creatures, 
words, the introduction of the gods was noth^ 
the word is inevitable nowadays — ^a “ camoi 
elaborate piece of humbug to satisfy uneasy 
while the more instructed spirits would knq 
estimate it at its proper measure. On any <1 
pretation Euripides can only be considered 
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|,vtrying to combine incoinpaliblcs and for being so 
sy in const met ion. ^ If ho had a slightly satirical 
^ ase, at all events we may admiiv his elevenu'ss. even 
Ongh vre may in a savage mood call him a hy|)i>cnt(‘. 
^Observe, however, that wi‘ have /dready thrown an 
kteresting sideliglit on dramatic rt'alism. Tin' drawback 
all realism is that it sets the rc^alistic artist at l<»gger- 
^eads with an average* audience. Tl)t' audience have* 
^^their fixed prejuelices anel they do not like* to be disturbi'el 
in their theatrical habits. Th(‘y ce)me* te> the theeitre 
f expecting the usual thing, anel wiu'n they re'ceive some- 
> thing e'lrtC— something unpl(*asanlly nt‘W and pro\oca- 
otive — they are* einly too apt to believe* that, having aske*el 
^'for bread, they liavt* been presenteel with a stone. Some 
^.artists sacrifie'c their ])rme‘ipl(‘s anel alleiw themse lves te) 
L^bow denvn in tin* henise* eif Himme>n. ()llu*rs atte’inj)! a 
^mort* or less uneasN com])ronuse. Others, again, skilfully 
Iponcoal their intentiem, as Kuripieles eliel, kee*ping their 
purpose up their sleeve, with a sly wink te) those in the 
tiow. The moelern problem is ne)t, of eeuirse*, the* same* as 
at wiiich eonfre)nte‘el Kuripieles, but il is of similar 
(tport. The ave'rage* audiene*e*, the* eemse’rvat ive* anel 
^Jrtvcntional theatre goeTs, want a hap])y eneling, as 
slqtle long ago eibserved. They want the ir he roes anel 
Oine.s te) lx* obviously geiexl people anel tlu ir villains te) 
ItvObviously bael jxe)|)ie . The y think that 1rage‘ely einly 
great ])ersons, te) kings anel tyrants, ejr at the* 
to elukes anel e arls. The’y be lie ve* in “ sitiia- 
d desire a e’le'ar-ent ending te) the* play. Anel 
^lough-geiing re alist elisappoints them in (*V(‘ry par- 
ole will ne)t give* them hap])y e*nelings if the* pleii 
t melan(*he)ly (*euielusion. lie* will ne»t give lhe*m 
at all, for humanity geies ein anel life* de>e s neit 
such convenient ste)pping-j)laees. He will ne>t 
characters all white eir all black, Ibr the re* is a 
>dness in things evil anel a s(*(*ei e)f pe)te*ntial (‘vil 
le gexKl. Neir will he eeinfine tragedy te) courts 
Dnial halls, but sees tragic el(*men1s in ee)ttag(*s 
drama in the relations e)f epiite humble* beings, 
ing dowai his curtain when he has had his say 
lOt disturb himself, he>wever much you pre)test 
i^bsence of an artistic finish. And sej realists are 

course, the vipw taken by Dr. VorralJ in Eunp^'flfSy Ifi^ 
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abused until they can train their own audiences. Pert 
Euripides trained his. Ibsen, after much furious 
cation, undoubtedly succeeded in educating a school. 

Among the various antagonisms in which realism statifl^ 
towards other schemes or theories of art one of the obvi^ 
antithesis is between realism and romance. This has^ 
particular historic significance which is best illustrateii^ 
from French literature. Victor Hugo, in reaction froitfl 
the cold classical perfection of Corneille and Racini^ll 
introduced romantic drama. When the rage had passeav 
for bombastic heroes and melodramatic situations the^f; 
time had come for another reaction — realistic or natural-; 
istic fiction, as in the novels of Zola; realistic drama, 
in the work of Brieux and some of his contemporaries.^ 
Thus it became one of the dogmas of the new naturalistic],* 
school to eschew romance on the ground of its artificiality! 
and its absurd unreality. But, apart from this historic 
justification, there is no intimate or essential reason 
realism should exclude romance. Romance enters largelj 
into most of the tragedies and comedies of life, and so 
as we can sec it is an integral part of that human set 
si bility which adds colour to existence while it exposes 
to suffering. If you shut out romance at the front dQ 
it is very apt to return by the back door, and be the 
troublesome the more it is ignored. There is no lit 
romance in Euripides — ^romance and sensitiveness . 
sentiment — and he makes a strong appeal to our capa 
for tears. Sunt lacrymee rerum is as much his 
it is Virgil’s. This comes out especially in his 
of women in his plays. He was much interested in; 
a thing which his contemporaries could not unc 
and which they tried to explain by his unfortu: 
pericnetj with two wives. They said — Aristopl 
least said — ^that he was doing harm to the cause o£l 
hood, and that women hated him. But our] 
experience enables us to see more clearly. We 
often avowed feminists are accused of doing har 
very sex they try to defend. Emancipated 
is held by conservatives and reactionaries to be av| 
womanhood. But here Euripides is on moC 
Both he and Plato recognised that Greek 
serious harm to women. An imperfect ideal 
a disease of which, perhaps more than anjJ 
ancient civilisaUon perished. Let us do hon^ 
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fk philosopher and the Greek dramatist for a perspi- 
denied to the men of tlicir age — even to a man so 
iy intellectual as Pericles. ywaixelio 

“ Honour comes to the race of women.” ^ It 
a triumph which was only to be realised centuries 
rwards. 

/The play Mcdca^ from which I have just given a quota- 
ibn, is a veritable tragedy, but the treatment of the 
roine is on the lines of romance. It is a very striking 
iece of work, belonging to Euripidc^s’ early yt’ars of 
^ authorship, and — jHThaps because^ of its very originality — 
l^t only won a tliird prize. The proh’ssed ami orthodox 
moral is that a marriage lietween a Greek (Jason) and a 
^terbarian prineiss from Colcdiis (Medea) is no marriage, 
to look for a moral at all in th(' ease of a highly imagi- 
lative and artistic creation like this is a {ledantic piece of 
upererogation. It is as though we look the play of 
0 and Juliet in our hands and solemnly di^elared that 
lesson to bc‘ learnt from it was that violent dedights 
e violent ends.” 1 forget whetluT Gervinus draws 
moral, but he is quite capabk' of it, and 1 have little* 

; that some of th<* aeadernie editors of Euripides 
duly extricated this gem of wisdom about foreign 
k^iages from the play of Medea. The real interest lies 
the wonderfully-drawn j^ortrait of the heroine*, while 
l^hole story depicts the fading of a romance, thi* f‘nd 
■i^>iriotous honeymoon of passion and battle. Jason 
Argonauts to win the Gold(*n Fleece past the 
’ s or clashing rocks to the shores of Golehis, 
ugh, indeed, he wins the prizes of his entiTprise 
? conquest is the victory of the Princ(*ss Medea, 
her love he would have beim jK)werless; with 
he surmounts every peril. And she, poor, in- 
fool, with all her wild exuberance and liarbarous 
scapes with him only to discover that f)assion 
a Dead Sc^a fruit and the end then’of is dust 
s. Medea is a typical villaiiu^ss — a savage, 
animal. She is prodigal of her crimes : slie 
ler father, poisons the dragon that keeps watch 
uver the treasure, stabs Jier brother Absyrtus, 
to his death, kills Creon and his daughtcir, 
her children. She did it for love. Never 
i so resolutely accept the maxim All for love 
^ Eurip., Med., 419. 



and the world well lost.” Euripides takes a charact^ 
like this and transfornis it into a woiulerful presentmeriy 
of a woman scorned. Medea becomes veritably humanr:^ 
1 was almost ^^oin^- to say sympathetic — in the process^ 
She is a Gorgon, a Fury, a Valkyrie, but you cannot fof| 
the lif(‘ of you hate and condc^mn her. No wonder tha1^» 
th(‘ chorus, who ought to detest so fierce a representative, 
of a barbarian race, take her side in th(i controversy and/ 
keep hiT fntal secrets. We cannot forgive her for mur- 
dering her children. And yet, ami yet — when in a mar- 
vellous bit of stage-craft Euripides depicts her as suddenly 
bursting into tears over the chiUlren she is going to sacri- , 
lice — (Lg d()TiSax()vg eI/ji xal tpopov — wc^ll, the tears 
ar(‘ ready to start to our eyes. In his command of pathos 
Euripides is irresistible*, and probably that is why Aristotle 
call(*d him the most tragic of poits. Nor is Jason less 
admirable as a stijdy. We fe el that to him, a characteristic' 
H(‘llene, woman’s !ov(* is of little account, and that Medeaj 
in the midst f)f a G.reek civilisation is frankly a bore. 
love of his lifetiim^ was not Medea or any other womanJ 
but his stout ship Argo^ a fallen tijiiber from which ii|l 
said to hav(‘ ultimately killed him. And Medea goes 
in a chariot of lire at the (Jose, taking the bodies of 
murde red children with her. She had ineleed cxecut* 
veng(‘ance on all her foes, and in her barbaric fashid^ 
vindieatcMl the right of womaidiood. 

I could go through many of thesi* plays in six 
fashion— -esjHeially iphi^envia in Taurica, which 
gives us a perfect study of a Avoman, hardejicd 
and wild with all regret,” and as a play is a pure roiq^ 
happy ending and all. But sonu'thing should 
ab(»ut The Trojan WomrUy which, it will be remeiiqSI^ 
was play(‘d sonu* time ago at tht* Court Theati?^^ 
(piitc rc'cently j)ro(luced at Manehesti^r by Mr. Driufei^^ 
for it throws a siilelight on Euripides’ relation 
curnnit politics of his time and illustrates the ns^ 
liis humanity. V' 

Despite all their brilliant culture the Atheniaij 
not a humane people. Human, artistic, civil^j^ 
Athenians were without any doubt, but not humii 
perhaps they had grown sharp and cruel, as a s^| 
inevitably tends to do when it grasps an et " 
exploits it solely to its own advantage. At 
^ Eurip., Med,, 903. 
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iinng the Pelopt>nnosian War the Athenians enininitted 
^yeral cruel acts, wliieh Thueydides notes with Jiis usual 
j,i||dicial coldness — the massacre of Medos, for inslaiuv, 
he condemnation of the Mitylenians to a similar fate, the 
resolution heii^g rescinded iu‘xl day ---to say nothing t>f 
the habitual ill-treatment of tlie slave's in the' silver mines 
;0f Laureion. Xeno])Iu)n, le»o, tells us that during the' 
last stages of the- war the Athe-niaiis cut off the- right 
hands of all the- prisoners they tiudv on Spartan ve*sse-ls 
so that the y ought re>w ne) more- for the- eiu'iny. The-y 
must have bee-ii hard anei t\rannie‘al, for the islanelers in 
the digeaii haled them and took the- e-arlie-sl oj»poN unit ie's 
of revolting whe-n the- e-rash of the Sie-ilian disasler came. 
The Melian affair was peeuliarly horrible, for Me-Ios diet 
not b<‘le>ng to the Alh<nian Confederae-y anel the- j>opula- 
tion wa'> Dorie rath*'i than lonie*. Wl the islanel was 
ruthle'ssl\ takMi by storm, tlu- women ami elnleln ii solel 
into capti\'ily, and all the- mal«-s put te» th<- sworel. Kve-n 
Tlnicyeliele s was re-volte el by such a I ransae-l ion. IFe- dex-s 
,not hi'sitale- te) pul inte> the- mouth of the- Athe nian e-nvoys 
in their argnmenls with the Melians si-niime-nls which we 
.should now call those- of Rra! fuilittk anel whie-h we- attribute- 
to the military camarilla, at Herlin. 

But Thue-yelide-s was not the- emly one- to be- shoeke-d. 
fee M(‘lian massacre- happe-ne el in Mt> u.e. In the- next, 
ear, Kuripide-s brought out his 'J'rojnn IVfnnrn, a 

lost moving anel ])al lie-lie drama which was emly place-d 
the lirst |U'i/e* lie-ing wem In a certain Xenoele-s, 
ipevcr he- may have* been,” as A'ilian seornfiilly says 
Varia liistoria, IFe- fiaints ibr us the- scene- of 
[ation whie-li folio we-d em the- e-aptnre' f)f 'froy, the 
in given over us slave’s te» ilie* (ire-ek chieftains, t.he- 
'son of Hector, Astyanax, dragge-el away to lx* thrown 
the battleine-nts, and tlie* sav'age- eomine-ror, Mcne-hiiis, 
g on the stage- to carry off Hele n as his prey. lOuri- 
sets befejre us a e-lose* ami j)ene-i ral ing study <d‘ wdiat 
ills when a beleague-red (own falls into the hands of 
a picture ed* ruin ami agemy the- olhe-r siek-, as 
of the glory e«f victory. It is hardly a drama : it 
alytic prese-ntment of a single- scene, realistic in 
and poignanlly true*. 'J'here are- four we>meu in 
ground : Hecuba, the- me>ther, Cassandra, the 
Andromache, Hector’s wide^w, anel IFelen, the 
‘ all the trouble and the curse of Troy. Each of 



them has her story to tell. They were once queens aii. 
princesses; now they arc to be the slave -concubines p 
their captors. Only Helen preserves her triumphatt. 
beauty, for she has a touch of the supernatural about het;% 
she is a wanton, but divine. In the background are/'nlSl 
the ruins of what once was Ilium, the coming to and fro'| 
of Talthybius, the Greek herald, and the insolent captains/’^ 
the final crash of towers which marks the end of the story. J 
All the portraits an? vividly described and felt, and if 
Helen is marvellously studied, no less a triumph is Mene- . 
laus, torn betw<‘eu his brutal rage and his no less brutal . 
])assi()nr for Paris’s paramour. We do not know whether 
the Athenians took the moral for themselves. But we 
do know that when their final agony came upon them 
and Lysander was thundering at their gate s, they remem- 
bered all that tlic^y had done to the Melians and other 
islanders, and trembled to think what would be done to 
them. Kuripides’ realism never stood him in better stead ^ 
than when he, most tragic of the poets, portrayed thei 
tragedy of fallen Troy, J 

liCt me add a f(‘W remarks of a more* general character.iv 
We have now s(*cn what Dramatic Realism meant for| 
Euripides. He was a realist because he painted men and^| 
women not in an artificial or etherealised fashion, but 
they arc — Cromwi^ll, so to speak, with all his warts. 
far it is possible for any artist to b(‘ so purely objective? 
is a grave question, with which I do not at jiresent de^jjl 
The artist, I may observe, cannot help or avoid his ‘ 
idiosynerasies — lie cannot jump off his own sha^C 
Let that pass for the moment. Euripides is a 
because he will have little or nothing to do with the p 
pomps and traj)]nngs of tragedy. Tragedy itself 
disco verc'd in humble circumstances in the oi 
relations of human beings to one another. Therefor 
gods and goddc*ss(\s are figured by Euripides in a 
rationalistic w\ay, suggesting that if they commit 
morally objectionable “ the less gods they.” The 
myths, too, are very freely handled — Electra, for in 
being represented as engaged in menial tasks and 
wife of a common yeoman. On the other hand, Ei 
realism does not exclude a romantic and sent 
treatment. Indeed, he revels in sentiment, and 
suggests that he was too fond of an enervating 
^ Arist,, Poet,, 26. 
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one would bo inclined to say, must bo miido 
Btoer stuff. 

now that wo liavo in some nu^asun' understood the 
et^s attitude, h t us ask. Was he justili(Hl ? To that I 
p^kour answer must be that artistiealiy ho was jusiilied, 
Jpr every artist has a ri^ht to his own allitudo ami point 
and wo can only jud<;(‘ or eondenui him if we iind 
Tiat he is guilty of flagrant ineoiKsisteney. Ihit wi‘ opt‘fi 
larger question if we ask whether he was justified as a 
^ralist and a plnlosc»pher. A heavy res|)onsil)ilil y r(‘s1s 
^ those wdio deal with th<‘ higlu st snhjeefs of tliought iind 
Tjattempt to solvi* ulfimate probk ins (>r(mr lih* ami <l(*sliny. 
1‘One point is elt ar - that it is dangerous lo apply a dt'slrue- 
|tive eritieisin unle ss room is Jt ft for rtconsl ru(‘lion on a 
|;higher plani-. When Plato liaci sliown that eurn ril iiKiral 
‘ notions were misleading and false lu‘ led llu* stmkmt io 
3fty oom‘( p1i<»ns in his systian of ld<‘as, and es|H*eially 
the Idea of (iood, tin* ap(‘X his philosophy, (apiivalent 
God. What did Euripides do? 1I(‘ praoli(‘ally dt‘- 
^troyed tli(‘ whole of th(‘ leg(*ndary framework surnmiidiug 
iA sup|)orting meirs ordinary Ttolious of good ami (*vii. 
Id showed lliem a worl<l void (d* the (iodhead. lli* 
^ughed at tlu* (kmizi iis <»f Olympus and l)roughl tlaun 
^wn from their ceksfial heights to the dusty Ihorough- 
whero men chatter ami bargain, dis])n1t*, and (piarrel 
I^Biveryday life. Hy de|)n‘eialing heroic* rnyllis and 
Oic characters lu* did liis }K‘st to banish a fixed e xternal 
jwrd of morality so far as that stacuiard existed for 
people. And so Gocal was aiialysed into me n* 
and enslom, while Truth was fritlen cl away inlo 
opinion. That is why Knripick s was Ik Id np 
^l^phanes and others as a dangc nius sophist. 

must not leav(‘ matters thus, as liiough this 
Euripides deserves better at our hamlstfian lo 
^ a so])hist. A dc*e]>ly thoughtful man, lu‘ was 
struggling with the problems of E\il and the 
of Divine government; and from time* to lime* 
^ prance to his eknebts or liis surmise's in aeeordamr. 
prevalent mood. Like* all of us in our own smaller 
vark*d iji Ins opinion as different facets <»f the* 
jtery presented themselves to liis gaze*. Lei us 
H tw'o tliuigs ; Eurijiides was a realist, but he; 
iot reformer. In the Troadcs, for instance*, he 
ike the tinsel off military gkjry and to show 
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what an a\vfnl thing war is. And if he is a sceptic,’^: 
too, can rise to some mystical faith of Pantheism, f- 
he puis iti tJic moiitli of Hecuba — also in this play^ 
appt'al to tJie Higliest (Jod of all, the Supreme Intellige|i: 
wlio corresponds to Avliat Anaxagoras called Nous - ’ 
Plato the Idea of Cioo«l. 



Mir HERBERT TREE AND THE ENCilJSII STA(;E 

||; An Opkx Lkttkh 'ic> an AMr.iacAN Eijikni) 

ask me to ^ivo you some* idcu of Il('rl)rr1 Tree 
-principles he stood lor in arl, what was his eonirihulion 
to the Englisli stafr(\ wljat was the }>asis of his personal 
popularity. And I tind it. hard to ^ive you satislaelorv 
answers, for two riasous, one ol* whi(‘h has to do with 


*yoii and tlu' otiua' with inyst'lf. la t na lake lh(‘ lattia* 
first. 1 hav(‘ hetai a friend of 'rri‘(‘ tor more than a (|iia,rtt‘r 
:of a century- a rather intimate frit ial w ith whom he would 
(;!discui.V matters eoneeruin^ whieh he w'ould remain silent. 
>with others. II(‘ talked freely with nu* beeausi^ he thought 
,(and I hope he thought rightly) that I would iindia’sland 
him an<l sym])athise with ium. Therefore, now that Ik' is 
you may he sure that I shall instinctively take* his 

r irt, and though 1 may su^f£rest et rlain lines of erilieism, 
ssshali naturally be inclined to laudation rather than een- 

I l’oiid of 'rre(‘, and because Ih* had a. real affee- 
of dis[)f)sition which somet.imes he carefully 
ornpanionship with him was always easy and 
d to me d( Ii<4htfuk 

et me turn to your side of the (piestion. I take 
injOf Tree erdin^ly from the outside*, you hav'e 
►ondt'i’ed why on this sidi- of the* Atlantic ww* 
tmieh of him. You wore aware that his first 
rica some yoars ago W'as more or less of a fa ilun*, 
idiosyncrasies struck pt‘of)le in tliat eonlim nt. 
y tJian his positive* qualilies. On Hit; o(*easion 
isit y'oii WXTC minded to make exe(*j)lif>ns and 
[crences; you tolerated his (ardirial Wolsey, 
slow^ delivaay of his speeches irritated you; 
[ the sumptuous manner in w'hi(;li Ha* f)lay was 
tage, though sometimes you thought that the 
;oo ornate for the picture. WJien it came to 
you frankly rebelled. You emisidered his 
come not the ideal of an English gentleman, Imt 
s effort of an actor to look likt* it; it seemed to 
lc pathos was wrong, the humour sometimes 



misplaced, the sentimentality too much in evidence. • 
never saw Tree in Dickens, did you? I ask becau 
David Copperfield Tree gave two performances, bo 
them admirable. He was both Dan’l Peggotty and Mi 
ber, and of the two I think the Peggotty was the bet 
He was also a very vivid and picturesque Fagin. And! 
moral of my remark is that the pathos of Dickens^ , 
humour of Dickens, the sentimentality of Dickens 
Tree’s art better than the similar qualities (which exist l!., 
a very different form) in Thackeray. If Tree had beenra^ 
reader of books — he emphatically was not — he might have^!^ 
unders'cood Thackeray better. You cannot get at the'i 
author of “ Vanity Fair ” from the outside, or by any in- 
genious or brilliant a priori methods; you have got to. 
live with him in prolonged intimacy; his books must be 
at your bedside; his curious, elusive spirit, half-preacher, , 
half-cynic, must be your constant companion. With\5 
Dickens it is different. You can have a very good bowing^ 
acquaintance with Dickens and do him little or no injustice.f*j 
His characters have the melodramatic tinge and strike on^| 
easily and forcibly. They are not pure creations of 
Comic Spirit like some of the characters of Thackeray aitd’ 
Meredith. Farce, sheer, undiluted Farce, enters 
them so largely that for stage purposes they suit admirably -V 
an actor with a frank liking for caricature. 

And tliat reminds me that you have not seen — I do np^ 
think I am wrong — ^Tree’s Falstaff or his Malvolio. 
have missed a good deal, though perhaps you would ! 
had the uneasy feeling that these, too, bordered on c 
ture. But dicl not Shakespeare intend them for carii^t 
I am thinking for the moment of Falstaff, in the’^?^ 

Wives of Windsor^ not of the hero of Eastchcap. 

Historical plays Falstaff is far too prodigious a 
to be included in any of our usual categories. He is i 
in himself. He has an overpowering humour and, 
wistful pathos. He is Every -man, enlisted in a ’ 
conception of life and working to his doom with ^ 
devil-may-care recklessness. Shakespeare never i ' 
on his canvas a more wonderful being, so detest 
so lovable. But Falstaff in the Merry Wives, is 
ture, and Tree, who accepted him as such, gaVj^ 
unctuous performance of an All-fatness, oozing 
and a maudlin sentimentality at every pore, 
quite irresistible. Malvolio belongs to the sama^ 
humanity, the fatuous egotist, the pedantic mej 
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^as clearly doubtful whether averacro audionecs 
[understand the coneeptiDii, for ho repealed MalvoHo 
5e servants Avho formed his retinue ami who, in tladr 
^ carieatnred the earieaturc. In the heyday of Mal- 
e’s pompous idiocy Tree exeelh'd: wlu'ii it eanu* io the 
&jOi? pedant, bullud, imprisoned, and tortured, it was of 
L^UFse anotlier matter. Hut has any «»n(‘ reeoneil('<l I hi? 
and the later Malvolio? Henry Ainlev, who did 
Well in the part at the Savoy Theatre, found himself 
^^^onfronted with tJie same ililheiilly. 

You Avill hav'e j^alhered, of eouise, that versa! ilify was 
f' Tree’s chief charaeteristie, or, as some ini^hi s:iy, his 
besetting sin. Versatile he undoii))tedly was; he trinl to 
show his skill in very different fields of dramalie work. 
He essayed tra^ii* ro/e.v at one iim(‘ lie was very anvioiis 
to act Kinij lasir. as a pendant or culmination to his Mae- 
• both, his Olliello, his llamlrt. He was a eomi dian either 
yjwith or without a loueh of melodrama: he made his name 
' Originally in farei', as those know who saw his Private 
'0ecretartj. Versatility is undoubtedly a [H‘rilous gift; you 
^•diatow how a so-ealle<l vi rsalih^ man is suj)pos<‘d to wasfi* 
Khnself and bis lalents in many ehannels of aidivity and 
ftb succeed in none. 1 have said a ''so-called versatile 
luati” because no man is really vi rsatili* : be only Liunks 
lijet is, or is idly so reporlisl by others, 'rherc* is always one 
;ihipg he does whieli is belter than otlua's, despile his 
^IQiipy-sidcdness ; and if he is wise, hi* will discover what 
pfcjis.and cultivate it to tlie best of his al)ilily. ’IVee liked 
considered mariy-sidi-d ; ifMle{‘d, he resented any 
to tlic contra ry. and for this reason, I suppose, 
books, though he osteal a tioiisiy deelan.-d that 
not a book-r(*a(ler. His restless and unbounded 
/ Was compelled to show itself m v'arious lields; I 
vtfaink I ever (*ame across any man who was mon? 
liously and assiduously alive. He was ‘'a dragon 
as they say, and had a greater rangi? of vivid 
t^-^lilcrary, political, social, drarnatie - than most 
^ lay claim to. His ipiiek alertness of sjiirit, liis 
pprehension, iiis humour which at times vergisl 
cabre — made him a most stimulating eoriipanion. 
ys saw objects from the less obvious standpoints 
(^bted in all that was uneon\entional and para- 
JlHis wit was never mordant, nor was it always 
And his epigrams were for the most part 
t of high spirits. 
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But if you ask me in what within his own proper ^ 
work, the dramatic, Tree was l)est, T answer 
hesitation. It was, as perhaps you might gather froini 
has just been said, in the representation of fan^ 
eccentric, bizarre characters, characters with a t’V^St 
them which made them peculiar and original. Here;aiJ 
list of successes testifies to the actor’s easy mast 
take some names, just as they oecur — Svcngali 
first and fonimost, a fascinating study; the hero 
villain in A Maris Shadow ; Izard in Business is Busin^^^ 
Captain Swift; Montjoye in A Bunch of Violets ; 
spectacled Russian detective Demetrius in The Red Lamp 
Dr. Stockmann in The Enemy of the People — there is so longo 
a list that I should weary you if I gave even a tithe of them. 
But kit me add at least the curiously sympathetic imperson-"* 
ation of Caliban, a really remarkable effort of imagination!, 
in the sphere of animality, which was in its way quite as^ 
illuminating as Browning’s Caliban on Selebos. To see Tre^ 
make up for his part was a privilege I often enjoyed. Theri^ 
in his dressing-room you saw the artist at work, the creati^jo 
artist who adds touch after touch to eomplete the pictui?4M 
until suddenly the whole conception bursts into signiflcA^^P 
life. When Tree had thoroughly got inside the skin of'ai 
character — which often took some time — he seemed 
partake of a mtw and alien life. A singular illustraTO 
was Zakkuri in the Darling of the Gods, m which by deg 
Tree gave us, I do not say a true, but an extraoidini 
vivid and eonvin(*ing, portrait of a Japanese statesi3Qy| 
all his horrible subth^ty and coarseness. Another ’ ^ ” 
was Izard in Business is Business, Tree was never 
in the true sense of the word, he only smoked for. ' 
of companionship, taking a modest fourpenilj 
while he gave his guest Coronas. But in Izard 
perpetually smoking big and black-looking 
asked him how he managed to stand it; he answe 
as it seemed natural to the character, he found 
himself. Off the stage he could not have done i 
stage it was appropriate and therefore a piece of ur 
mimicry. Svcngali smoked, I think, cigarettes 
Vcvey fins. The Duke of Guisebery smoked, 
the manner born, a pipe — a luxury in which Tre 
vidual, not the actor, never indulged. 

You must forgive me for rambling on in thi| 
fashion ; I want you to understand how, for thos 
him and liked him, Tree the man, over and afa 
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assumed, gained his great personal ascendanc 5 ^ 
tee the man I remeniher nou\ ami, <loul)llt'ss, my 
Kjiation of his pia-Mmality colours all niy judgukiit 
jfs acting. It is 'Fn'e the man \vlio iigures in my menuM v 
perhaps his shade-- if sii<‘h things can Ihnst' nnIio 
|ye passed into the land of shadows is im lined lo rchnhc 
P for writing about him. For I recall an incident bi‘aring 
fc;1;he point. He askctl me om* lught at supj)er at the 
rick what I had becai writing. I answtit'd that I had 
^feeen trying to write an obituary of my friend, 11. 1). Traill. 

That must be an odirais task,’* Iu‘ sai«l: Ibe more* you 
J^jjike a man the h‘ss ought \ou to write aboni hiifi.” I 
t|lagreed, but remarked tlial j-Mirnalism nsjiiired sneli heavy 
sacrifices of feeling and alTeelion: and that, anyway, it 
Was better that an nbitnarv notice should b<’ writlen bv a. 
friend tliiin by it m(‘i*< ly erilieal ob^t rver. 'I'lns is my only 
^defence now in taking up my pe n. In many ways I slionld 
fejiave preferred to lx* silent. Tt) .say nothing is \Uc only 
^becoming attitmh* for fricaidsbip. Hut bouever more 
%cS6ngenial it may be to be silent and li' remember. Ila re an; 

considerations whieb an' bonial to \)v <i|)eralivr. 
are Jilwavs a lillh* cold ^\lien \on write about me/' 
^Trcc said to me once, “ Is not that natnrar?" I re[)li(‘d. 

know the old adage about a e<»hl band and a warm 
' lil^rt/’ It is all very well to dissemble your lov^i'. Hut 
r^did you kick nu* downstairs*^” Tree (|Uot(‘d gaily. 
pLpOi course I understand/’ he adderl with his genial 
As a matter of fact, we lU'Ver had eviai the slightest 
in all the twenty-sevM'U years of <*om|).'inionship. 
ft men he had an open, genial manma’ wliieli Ihey 
, ,.iy attractive. liVen his oee.asional alTeelat ions 
Sjjno one langla rl at more heartily than 'free himsi'lf, 
obviously la; could not helj) did not annoy 
Ic^use they foundth<* amusing. 1 am md Mire 
whetlicr women under.storxl him as we ll as men 
jre than the average woman <'an uiidersland why 
us Falstaff is as great a creation as Ilamhd,. 
know what you arc thinking at this moment. 
\e that I shrink from the nniin issue and I hat 1 
|with purely .subsidiary points just Ix eanse I find 
fto solve your main problem. I answi r, however, 
' -thing.s, perhaps .subsidiary and unessential as 
jiust be understoofl first b(‘f*ori‘ we are in any 
^arrive at a positive conclusion. Ixt us admit 
ire that Tree as a personality was greater than 
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anything he accomplished; but you must allowij 
observe that that in itself is a compliment, and in 
of many artists a very great one. Moreover, it m 
little difference in the result how and in what spirit^ 
approach the consideration of a character. To me 
important point is to ask what a man can do, not to ; 
yourself about what he cannot do. The latter 
leads to purely barren criticism and an enumerat 
unilluniinatiiig negatives. The former gives one intere^ 
glimpses of psychology. It is the same with other 
besides men. It is true of a piece of mechanism 
bicyck or a motor-car; it is true also of a dog or a 
personal being, like a ship. You will never get the best 
out of such objects, you will never get the best out of ordin-| 
ary human relations, unless the positive occupies you more^' 
than the negative, what can be done rather than what\ 
cannot. Do not smile at such truisms. So far as I can judge^, 
they are often quite curiously and wantonly disregarded 
many men, most women, and a large proportion of critics.^ ^ 
Somewhere — I think in “ The Mirror of the Sea”-— 
Joseph Conrad remarks that certain ship-masters are 
Royal Academicians. They are eminently safe, but 
never startle you by a fresh audacity of inspiration 
touch of originality. There are actors of a similar 
They arc quite sure of themselves, they can be trustea^M^ 
do the right thing at the proper moment, they are recogtu^^% 
leaders of the profession who will always give you thpf 
sort of acting, quite good, quite reputable, quite 
(hateful word !), but devoid of any disturbing bright 
emotion or fancy. No one could charge Tree witftjl 
ing to this solemn order of artist. He was alwa^^l 
pccted, daring, original. He often gave one a . ^ ‘ ‘ 
surprise, welcome or unwelcome. He was good 
anticipated a relative failure ; poor, when you 
wagered on his success. His acting Avas never mo 
rarely the same from night to night. Like his con^ 
it was full of quick turns and unlooked-for sj 
For the same reason, his figure as he moved 6n| 
was vivid, graphic, picturesque, satisfying the^^ 
when occasionally he failed to satisfy the mini 
he was acting Mark Antony in the Forum scene.! 
the famous speech in the middle, came dov 
rostrum and finished his speech, standing 
pillar. I argued with him about this, sugg 
Mark Antony was really holding his audience he 
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j^t^rcd his position. Tree answered : “ Yon forget 
l-wcavied vyc ol’ thr spcrtalt)!' : ho IxrcHUt s lirod of 
iHid d(‘inau<ls anollua*. Ih'sidos!,’’ ho adilod 
\ whimsical srnih'. “ oliam^o is a ni t^ossily lor my 
|urc,” It was indeed. And <»\vi?tiT to (hi^; hr hrramo 
I bored witli his paid, and sonu thnos broke oil I ho 
/0f:a piece in the niulst (d a l>nHiant siiooess. I anliei- 
ilte .;what you will say, my orilioal I'nend ! \*ou will 
jniihu me that I am flesorihin^ the tjualilies (d an amabair, 
l^iOt of a professional. 1 do lad shrink fnnn I la* oonolnsion. 
free had all the best poinK of an atnatour, and some of 
triumphs W(‘ro ifained lUst (br t)ia( nsison. !I(‘ was a. 
^glorified amabiir who dand Ihinjx^ which a proli^ssional 
'^^ever W'ould liaeo (land, and won a shining violory, lb* 
gjmistrusted all talk alxail 1( {•hnupie. “ I have md, r^d, 
-^tOchjiHpie, h(^ (Xiee snid; '* it is a dull lliinuf. Il enslaves 
flhr ima^iiial M»n. And when (^slablislied his sehool 
Gower Si reel, in whi(‘h I was able l(» nanh r some small 
he relained sonu* do(d)ts, which wen* allerwards 
IJ^aipellcd. Von eanmd leaelj aetinjf,” he said. \o, but 
pr<‘|)ar(' the ifronndwoik fis means (d’ which IIm' 
0|^|^Ural aptilnd(‘ ;jels ils ehaiiee. And I his he suhse(|iienl ly 
^ife^^ised 1o he lh(‘ eas(*. 

wen’ Iho positive* eontrihulions of llerlx'id Tree* 
English slage ? lien^ (here is some room for dissent 
'j?''%WfJ||s4isagi\*enK‘^^ : I will only put down (‘crlaiii Taels in 
in wdiieh th(‘\ appear lo me. Ib inember, in lh(‘ 
that lie inhenb'd a iiiial Iradilion IVom !lenry 
had sel a mai^mlieenl i xampje oT slage-f)rodi]e-' 
Lyceum. 'I’re»- was at lirst eonh nl lo earry (»n 
111 on similar liias. lie |>roduced plays wilh 
^re for delail and many apjv als to I he (‘y(J. 
fi^ljever anylhm;^ slipshod (alia i m Ihe melliod of 
isentation or in the albnlion paid lo wliat 
fats call imj)on(lerabiIia.'’ indeed, it was (lit; 
(QVcrtlie rnimitia’ which jimaranb ed (he eflVelive' 
iwhole. "riianks in e^iieeial lo Jrv ini> and Tree;, 
^-prodnetion reaelicd a higher leva I (d'eomjilele- 
ish than was to b« seen in Toreiirn capitals. 

rdt and other Toreign visitors acknowledged 
^respect they did not do I lungs help r in France. 
^vee bettered the examf)l( s of his predee(‘ssors. 
he over-elal)orated his effects; his friends 
of welcoming new grades of beauty. 1 
instances out of many wliieJi offer themselves 
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in recollection. Probably there never was a more bi 
stage picture than Olivia’s plcasauncc in Twelfth 
We talk of tluj hanging gardens of Babylon as of some' 
legendary and rare. Ilerc before our eyes were to be 
Olivia’s hanging gardens, a dream of exquisite tod 
pealing beauty which seemed to bring out the morO’plea* 
by contrast the vulgarity and coarseness of 
Belch and Sir Andrew Agueeheek, while it enhaho^^^ ^ 
delicacy of Viola and Olivia herself. The other 
I will take is from the Midsmmner KigMs Dream.' 
will recall that though the scene is supposed to be Ijaid.i^^ 
the nViighbourhood of Atlicns, the feeling, the atmospneife| 
of the play belong essentially to Stratford and England;| 
Accordingly, Tree gave us, alternately with some marblcf^j 
seats and olive trees, splendid glimpses of British forest^| 
in which the faii ics ran wild and Bottom and his companions;! 
rehearsed their uncouth theatricals. Anything more restfu|;- 
to the eye than those glades of sylvan beauty I have nevqjif? 
scon on any stage. I used to drop into the theatre whjjli^ 
the play was going on just to realise once more the soleito*t 
delightful efrc(‘t of the old bciThes sheltering the way^jgi^ 
fancies of Olxron, Titania, and Puck, and providing 
rehearsal ground for Pyramus and Thhbe. 1 must'id^j 
add something about the elaborate s(*ene at the end df;t|S 
play when the pillars of the Duke’s palace glow with inte^ 
light to enable the fairies to carry on their domestic tap 
of making everything clean and sweet for the mortals.^, 
was beautiful, but perhaps too elaborate. One 


this ease the note of simplicity, the wise sobrie^/W/^ 
accomplished artist who Avould not strive “ to 
hail well ” lest he should ““ confound his skill 
less.” Tliere were charming ])ietures, too, in 

•..1 n • ■ • 111 - .1 I * 


than 
nc 

little sea-fairies ])ceping round the edges of the 
Ariel sported in the pools, which one remen\]|te^^^t|| 
gratitude. But, indeed, the time would fail me' 
to recount half the wonders which the magiciaii^^Je^SM 
played before our eyes in play after play. Yof 
him a eonsummate decorator, if you like, le T 
noire Theatre^ as Luxiaiibiirg — was it not? — 
reason of his conquest of flags and other 
le Tapissier de Noire-Damc. But I maintain 
the eye, the feeling, the touch of an artist. , 

It w'oulil be a small matter to decorate 
the vase if it did not contain ivithin itself rare 
essences, ffrcc soon realised that decoration 
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kfiTmin® or tho dilottanlos, and that' 

i o^l**'*^ f t‘<Mis«(iicn(v was Hic spirit in whicdi 

nf ! "**■' »*^‘’'"ldo(l. \Vha( was the 

tCter c)l tile adventure? It was to «Tivr ih.* ii..* i 

"rll as <.hann. l,i,d, snionMu .s as Ivc'll'as 

anv.i\s steadily !,no«Mi!,r slal. K- perrunnanees 
■^1^^^^^‘'®Pr«r('an plays, nieidentallv pidviiii; that unr 
rSS* dramatist did m.t turissarilv tp, II hank" 

J'’‘^'‘‘'‘’''''ly treated, mieiit lie made |i> \ ield i 

^^sWith hghter tare, as a matt, r „i eunrse : a man Mia, I,', I 

^'«SSv^rw*''l' Im-K,. a tlieal.v as lli! 

'-Se ^m l I ’‘’‘7' . ' ye on lla la.nkin.r- 

"a « <“»1 eoll, rs non and ajaiin In ponnlar 

•r:antt c\dlt(d to Imer Issm s; and llioiifrli Shakesn, are mid. ,- 
^v'-spwial conditions ean Income almost jxipnlar a eerl iiii 
; mdpdramatiehlalaney. oral K-asI msisle/.el inis a , I. ! 

p' rumary appeal. >\ In-re ll.ealres ar.. m.l 
,„Suppoitcd l,y mnmeipalilies or the Slate, the lessee and 

- Bi^Tw.e ! I* . V"" '•""'■'‘i' lal ions of solveiiey. 

' ir'‘ '“’i ‘’7'' '"Jf'"‘r"l>li!,ala)nsoril)e posit mn 
J-Iie.had attained. As head of the profession he realised his 

art as a mam mslrmnenl of enitniv and 

*""*'*' “phehl the claims 
*'■ ■Vstilnt,d a Shakespearean u.-ek a 

g lastly undertakni!* m order 1., keep .dive onr 
^css to the Klizain than sla;,,e. |i,. p,.,..,a|,.d a|, 
made speeches, man.irnraled mo\enienls, pushed 
^feuraged various policies, in order lo prove Hi.ai 
JnyjortanI elenienls in the eonimnnilv who hud 
<'»• »"-,ly politic. Von know 
speeches Ire,- made m the I'nilerl Slates, not 
.faking was easy lo him it, never w.is hnl 
o '’ ‘ '' present Jtril ish interests 

eM ?. * V” appalliiifr universal war. ( Inly a week or 
death he told n,.- tliat he often cniposed the 
* to deliver wliilc he was 

'^olsey .s long '• farewell to all his greatness ” 

^ nil. 
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There is no doubt that the career of this well-e 
actor and most competent manager and lessee had' 
ficial elfcct on the English stage; for Tree had*'fi 
organising ability and admirably quick and 
intuitions. Jlut you will naturally ask me a q^es 
which has long been on the tip of your tongue — I aift.j 
to you as though I actually saw and witnessed 
patience — the question as to Tree’s attitude totfefl 
future of the dramatic art. Granted that his 
on his contemporary public was all to the good, whaCJll 
his relation to novel movements and to those efforts 
zcaloi?s innovators have made to “ reform ” the dtateab 1 
The future of the English stage ! Ah, but will you telt 
me what is the future ? There was a movement some fewf^ 
years back, to which I will return presently. But what iisg 
tlui prospect now ? liooking superficially at existing fact$| 
one might give several replies. Apparently the tcndenc^ 
at the present moment is in the direction of light, frivolquS 
cnterlaimnc‘nts, only intended to amuse and clistract m^^ig 
minds (roni tlic horrible preoccupation with the 
American eomedi('s have liad their chance, and succe^^ 
in ])roportion to the farcical elements they have contai^j^i^^ 
Bevues flourish as much as ever — j)erhaps rather 
than they used to. Composite entertainments, mD 
droll, heterogeneous, arc in vogue, especially if they Ip _ 
enlisted in their company at least one clever woxna|i ^ 
one reputedly clever man. Mr. 11. B. Irving with 
boldness tried Hamlet, but it had to be w"ithdrawU?fbS|^^ 
of support. Serious plays seem to be at a discoui^^^ ^p ^P 
like Al. Bri(‘ux’s plays, Les Avarics, and Les 
M, Dupont, and Ibsen’s Ghosts, they make 


w^hich is not mainly histrionic. Doubtless soiri^! 
phenomena ar(^ due to the unreal conditions 
they arc symptomatic not of currents of artistic 
fashion running lx low the surface, but of our; t 
weariness, our irrepressible feeling that, set i 
lurid background of ceaseless w^arfarc, no ai 
matters very much. Mc^anwhile our thcatrei^? 
when they are full — of officers and soldiers on lfe 
panied by their sisters or cousins or lovers wp^ 
their military friends to be happy — and this 
of theatrical audience which cares for dramat||^: 
desires to think at all. Tree brought back 
a piece in which he strongly believed. The 
think, >feras its name. He had every intentios 
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|with ; but what success it iniglit have secured under 
R; conditions is an unsolved problem. 'I'ho great 
min London is, of course, Chu ('hin Ch()u\ a pi<‘ce 
It^ully presented and full of elaborate and admirable 
But it is hardly a play in the staise in which yi>u 
understand llu' t(Tm. 

^ StilVyou remember that there was a moveimMil goiiig on 
i&l fe^^'years back, whieh \\v assoeiale with (Jnmville Marker 
a competent body of a(‘torS“ Ainley, Nieh(»lst>n, 
^ \Quartermaine, Lillah Melarthy, and *>lht‘rs.^ ]| 
an effort in the (iireelioji of ifnsiler simplieitN of stag** 
tesentation and Ihe aln»lilij>n of kmg waits I'M twei n Vrnes 
¥-^^^and acts. It revealed tt> us, for ir\slanee, that sonu' of 
’j|;*Shakcspeare’s plays eouhl lx* given in three hours uilhoul, 
^?i^ny cuts and omissions su that we miglil be seeing the 
"^ilays more (»r le^s as I la* anlbor ifdemhd that wc- slxadd. 
;i“Tiine was gaiiUMl by making tiu* aelors speak faster, uil hont 
‘l^^wearisomc pauses and unimpressive silences. I don’t 
3^.^'ttlink 1 have ( Ver lusard an aetor speak with .su(‘h rapidity 
'Ainley .achieved as Laertes in ./ n7//h.T’.v Talr. The 
t||i!j(dVemcnt ineinded some ekmenls of mere fnakislmess, 
Iwhcn Marker gave the fairies in MiiUummcr S'h^hl'.s 
' gikh'd la{‘es. Ibd. the s<rnerv, tliongh eKaiKMilary, 

to a sullieient. degree pielur(‘s<|ue, anti llit' acting was 
>'^j^3r^ua.sivcly gooti. A similar fiielliod applied to Machdh 
'^ok/Oikello would have been very insiruelive. Mt^anwliilc 
so trealetl, had a real elTeetivranss of its 
the daring e\perimenl (»f jailting Mr. Hardy’s 
on the boanis was, within the limits prescribed, 

4 think tliat Tree Jiad nuieh syrn[)athy with this 

/ lie took a great interest in it. of course, just 
the Russian Mallet, whieh In* visited as •)rien as 
^But so far as 1 could make out he prefenvd older 
With regard to the Russian Mallet, he once 
with no little .acuteness Ih.at, it struck him as 
plaything of an effete .auloeraey ” ; and vvitJi 
^jSranvillc liarker’s productions la; seemed to feel 
I^L do not remember a deliniic statement that 
e ^bizarre, freakish experiments whieh could only 
,^’i^ction of the public and not If) tin* great mass of 
For himself, remember that he had tlie 
im of llis Majesty’s resting on his shoulders, 

^cy tried similar experi»n(*nts in Taming of Ike Shrew 
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and that he was bound to consider the tastes not of $ 
but of the public at lar^c. He always insisted 
fact. I have to find soinctliiii^ which will be agrei^l 
to stalls, u])|)( r circle, pit, <vallcry -all at once/y,-,iul 
directly W(.‘ think of the many-headed puldic 
theatres j»oini»’, and the dilficulty there is in fiii 
common (bens lor their ardent, unsophisi ieated ef 
and Iheir uncritical approval, we shall bcj^iii to ^ 
the burde n laid on theatrical entrepreneurs and the 
sary contrast betwieu their point of view and th^^uOfe 
irnvsponsible drairuitie criii<‘s. v ' -i 

I do not know if I have satis(i(‘d your curiosity in thes^; 
r(‘vv remarks of mim^ I r<‘co^nis(‘ that yours is a legitimately 
(‘uriosity from tfie slaiidpoinl of a man like yourself who'' 
stands outside our mori^ inlimat.e interests and desires to,v 
view a situation in its broad and ^('neral features. To yoyft 
Ilerix rl Tree is an actor and a mana^^er who has done certap/ 
larp[e thinj^s in a lar<^e way, and has either succeeded dr^ 
failed. To us he is a many-sided pe rsonality, in whosep 
case men' histrionic success is only oiu* el(‘mei\t in a comj^l^i 
and varied whoU*. On one ])oint I think you may feel^ 
eon(idene(‘. Jf you admit that Tree fills a conspicuous; 
s])acc in our admiration and re^jard, > ou will also have 'y>'[ 
accc‘pt this as a solid fact -even thou^di it may surp^E^? 
you-“-with AvhieJi you have to reckon, lie has had manj?;^ 
admirers and no few devoted friends. He was belicvediJiD^ 
as a for(*c in our dramatic wt>rld, as a man who consist^tljT 
held a hioh ideal for our stage, and i‘mployed his sypajp^tljiyiS 
his energy, a-nd his own remarkable powers ia.;^ 
attempt at its n'alisation. That is a simple 
cannot be gainsaid; and it must enter into yOid^JgencraJ 
estimate on the* other side of tlie Atlantic, as it h^^!|j|yeady.^ 
done and will increasingly do into ours on this , 

A high ideal for the stage? Perhaps you 
]:)hras(‘ and feel some hesitation in adopting it. 
do, you arc up against one of those baffling 
psychology, wdiich al'fect many other men bcssii 
How much of the ideal must be saerified in d^;! 
if anything whatever is to be achieved? 
cease to be an ideal if it ever be forgotten ? Can 
ship the ideal in seerct and deny it in the open 
Is compromise a reputable, even if necessjtf 
Ah, who shall scrutinise his conscience withquj 
of self-reprQfich in questions like these ! 
duced some uiiAvorthy pieces it would be d.bi 






and he knew he did — ^jubi as he knew also that he . 
cep lip a jxreat theatrical cslablishnient and transact 
business, for which the posNessu>u of funds was obli^a- 
I remember one occasion at a club after the produc- 
gaudy meh^drania T will not mention its nann* for 
of getting into trouble with the author when stunc of 
^^jwStr'yierc chatfing - I think you call it ‘‘ <*liip[>ing ’ 'rrco 
some of its banal clTcets aiul its “popular” 
kchajc^cter. He loved being clialTcd, or, at all events, he 
/lEk>re-it wath unllinehing good humour, and ripostt'd gaily 
Hon his crities. As a matte r of fact, tin* piece was a peenni- 
, ary success. Knt Tree bv hinwcif was in a dirfeiiait mood. 

\ He knew wliat lie was <lt»ing. and was not proud of if. 

' “ Compromise, tla^ gr»d of llu^ shiftk^ss,” he ummI to say. 

You remember llenr\ James's ironical little slorv, “ 'riie 
; Lesson of tlie Master”? In that yon will lind the philo- 
‘ sophy of tin* matl(‘r. An (»lder novelist preac'hing to a 

E ounger novelist, warns him against being sediieecl from 
is high ideals by such enenmbranei s as a wile and ehil<ln*n 
,and the obligation of ke(‘ping up a <*ostIy ami liospilafdi; 
House. Tlu‘ young wriler is duly impnssi'd mdil lie ilis- 
cpvcrs tluit his mentor i ven afb r bis imJamJioiy experi- 
. ence of wluit tnarriag<‘ can do to deaden aspiration - 
^deliberately marries again, and marries I In* veay girl with 
, whom the young <lis< iple of the mash r was in love ! How 
‘shockingly eynieal, oiu* says, ami I ben, after a moments 
^deliberation, how abominably Inu' ! It is true, my friend, 

. and truc of all f»r us. A little clearer vision and tlu u t he 


!; clouds come down again. A glinipsi* of tin* pun*, high 
ami tlieu tb<* r:iiu-s})lasbeil earth. VV"e do 
Ve must and not always what ue- ran. bet him that 
isV^thoSt sin cast the first stone, i, at. all events, have no 
wisKx^her to bombard you with truisms (»r to east sU>u<*s 
His wasafine, ef)urageous, imiomilable eliara.eter ; 
tVarid oveiir and over again, for Ins cli ligiii and ours, be dnrw 
bis intclloetual inslnimenl Hit? limst nnisie that 
;^l]iattur^?)3ad hidden in it, and pkiyi d it as it should be played. 

his ashes —he will be much and widely missed. 
bonis Jlebili.s occidif. 
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